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DEPTH CLASSIFICATION (1) 
(Continued from the Annals part of the Abgila, 3, 188) 
ABSTRACT CLASSIFICATION 


S. R; Ranganathan 


(Estimates the versatility of DC due to its decimal fraction notation, 
and of UDC due to its provision for peripheral facets and phases. Traces | 
the failure of UDC to its rigid DC core. Mentions the establishment of 
a grammar of classification. Explains the factors leading to the emergence 
of CC and its versatility due to its being analytico-synthetic from the very 
start. Describes the recent establishment of the concepts of fundamental 
categories, rounds and levels of their manifestation, zones of arrays and 
optional facets as aids to depth classification, Shows how this amounts to 
the starting of work on Abstract Classification. Emphasises that classifi- 
cation can keep pace with the universe of knowledge only if work on 
Abstract Classification is intensified.) ' 


I Service of DC ' 


Library classification has been actively used for nearly three 
generations. It emphasises the soul (=subject matter) of a reading 
material as the most relevant characteristic for helpful arrangement of 
reading materials. This makes knowledge classification the core of 
library classification. Library classification is concerned only with the 
universe of graphically expressed socialised knowledge. DC (=Decimal 
Classification) implied an emphasis on the need for library classifica- 
tion to set up, as an essential part of itself, an artificial language of 
ordinal members. These numbers are called Class Numbers. The 
ordinal language of class numbers should keep pace with the develop- 
ment in the universe of socialised knowledge. In other words it should 
throw forth new class numbers capable of securing for each new thought, 
formed from time to time, the most helpful place among the already 
existing classes without the need to change their class numbers. 


ll VERSATILITY or DC 


The adoption of the decimal fraction notation enabled the 
DC to fulfil this obligation more or less satisfactorily in the conditions 
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of the universe of socialised knowledge and the universe of scholars 
and readers, prevalent about half a century ago. Scholars were then 
comparatively few. Research work was mostly confined to a few 
exceptionally able men. Research was not in the hands ofa large team 
including even men of lower ability. Therefore the universe of 
socialised knowledege did not throw forth new micro thought (embo- 
died in articles in periodicals and the like) in as large a quantity 
as now. Research workers did not seek the help of the library 
profession in the organisation and service of micro’ thought. They 
continued to be self-helpers. The service of the library profession was 
confined mostly to the service of macro throught (embodied in books) 
to the general public using public libraries. Library classification had 
therefore to meet only the demands of book classification and not of 
documentation classification. Superficial classification was sufficient. 
Depth classification was not necessary. DC had sufficient versatility 
to meet that situation. 


2 Setting Up of UDC 


However, at the turn of the present century, some research 
scholars sensed the possible advantage of a division of labour. They 
felt the desirability of having even micro thought organised and 
served by the library profession, in order to conserve their own time 
for their own specific work. In other words they looked to library 
classification entering the field of the universe of micro thought as 
well. The [Institute International de Bibliographie—The Brussels 
Institute—founded in 1895 set about to meet this demand from 
scholars. It found DC to be the only scheme of library classification 
much in vogue at that time. But its versatility to handle micro thought 
was found to be poor. “To build a new scheme with greater 
versatility on new foundations, or to adapt and extend DC to the 
new task”: That was the question. Enough schemes of library 
classification had not then come into existence to help the building 
up of a Science of Classification. Without such a Science a new 
classification cannot be built intellectually. A new scheme can of 
course be invented intuitively without the help of science. But 
intuition is not at one’s beck and call. Certainly intuition and organisa- 
tion do not go together. In the circumstances the only course open 
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was to adapt and extend DC. This could be done intellectually. 
Senator Henri La Fontaine and Advocate Paul Otlet, the foundation 
Secretaries of the Institute, ventured into this work of adaptation and 
‘ extension, The adopted and extended DC was finally called UDG 
(== Universal Decimal Classification). 


21 Versatmity or UDC 
The unexpressed aim of the designers of UDC was to make its 
versatility such as to make class number expressible. To make it 
expressive required making class number and class co-extensive with the 
subject of the reading material in regard to all its relevent attributes. 


211 Local Treatment 

At that time a large quantity of local treatment of many subjects 
had accumulated. DC could not in all cases provide class number 
expressive of the geographical area and the period of time covered by 
alocal treatment. The first extension achieved by UDC was securing 
co-extensiveness in regard to these two factors. It achieved it by a 
simple device. It built up a schedule of Space Isolates by enumeration. 
Similarly it built up also a schedule of Time Isolates. It further 
evolved the concept of Connecting Symbol. It chose f...” as the 
Connecting Symbol for Time Facet. Similarly it chose (...) as the 
Connecting Symbol for Space Facet. The Space and Time Isolates 
were enumerated quite independently and free from the influence of 
any class of knowledge whatever. ‘This new device in the idea plane 
and the notational plane increased the versatility of UDC to handle 
materials of local description and history of any subject whatever. 








Examples 
UDC No. Subject CC No. 
621.33 (42) Coal mining in England 7551.56 
622.33 (42) ‘17° —do-— inthe eighteenth century 7551.56.L 
622333 "I7 Coal mining in the eighteenth century 7551.1.L 


kbar oa S AN a I I aa a a] 
In our terminology a number such as the above is a Compound Class 

Number. It is also called a Feceted Class Number. The corresponding 

terms in the Idea Plane are Compound Class and Faceted Class. 


212 Complex Class 
At the time of the designing of UDC, literature bringing two or 
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more subjects into relation with one another had also begun to appear. 
To make class number co-extensive with the resulting subject, UDG 
adopted “° as the Connecting Symbol for assembling together the 
various class numbers. In our terminology this resulted in Complex 
Class and Complex Class Number. Each constituent’is a phase. A 
Complex Number is also called a Phased Class Number. Similarly 
Phased Class is another name for Complex Class. 





Examples 
UDC No. Subject CC No. 
31 :63 Statistical study of agriculture J :B28 
51 :622 Mathematics for miner BON 


622.33 :338.97 Economic crisis in coal mining X9, oll 3742 





The phased notation increased the ver rsatility of UDC to construct class 
number expressive and co-extensive with any phased subject. 


22 ENUMERATIVE CORE 

. The above-mentioned devices amounted only to perioral 
attachments. UDC became analytical only in the periphery. But it 
remained enumerative in its core. In this it continued the tradition 
of DC. Indeed it completely coincided with DC in the first three 
arrays. Even in the later arrays there was nothing to make DC and 
UDC differ necessarily. The enumerative core was built casually. 
In the notational plane there was no sign of synthesis. Nor was 
there any evidence of fundamental analysis in the idea plane. The 
peripheral analytico-synthetic attachment gave expressive class 
numbers for local treatment and phased subjects. This was no doubt 
an advancement. But the core itself lacked in versatility to meet other 
kinds of development in the universe of knowledge. 


23 CHALLENGE OP UNIVERSE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The vital developments of the universe of knowledge took place 
only in the core. Micro thought embodied in articles in periodicals 
covered such new vital developments. To represent them by ex- 
pressive numbers, it was found necessary to invoke forcedly the aid of 
phased classes and phased notation. But phases are more like external 
props. Theydo not form part of the organic structure. Reducing 
an organic member of the internal structure of micro thought to the 
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status of an external prop meant a serious unhelpfulness in the idea 
plane and cumbersomeness in the notational plane. UDC did 
not give any aid to the analysis of new micro thought into fundamentals 
unless the newness was due merely to the local treatment of an 
already existing class. ae 





, Example 
UDC No. ; Subject i CG No. 
02 | Library Science \ a 
024.6 -Lending 2:6 
027.53 County library 221 
027.53: 024.6 Lending in county library 221 :62 
(Phased Number) (Faceted Number) - 





= The awkwardness of using the prop of phased notation to make class 
number expressive of an organic intrinsic development in knowledge 
is illustrated by the UDG Number in the last of the above examples. 


24 FREQUENCY OF THE CHALLENGE 


This kind of challenge of the universe of knowledge became 
acute by about 1920. This has been brought out by K. D. Puranik 
in his paper Field of knowledge and its repurcussions on classification 
published in the Annals part of the Adgila, 2, 1952, 19-23. Shortly 
after World War I, some of the new micro thoughts throwing a 
challenge to UDC had begun to get embodied in independent books. 
In other words they had gained the status of macro thought. After 
all, micro and macro are relative terms. The boundary line between 
them is bound to shift with time. It actually did. Consequently 
the pressure of micro thought, according to the standards of the nine- 
teenth century, came to be felt in general libraries too-about the end 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century. It was: particularly so 
in college and university libraries. UDC’s method of meeting the 
challenge of the universe of knowledge was clumsy, ineffective and 
uncertain. Most of the new thought was the result of proliferations 
within the enumerated core of UDC. The notational basis of the core 
was far too rigid for these proliferations to be assessed or accommodat- 
ed in a helpful place among the already existing classes. Resort had 
often to be had to clumsy, longish, phased class numbers. This was 
the state of affairs about 1924. 
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3 Emergence of CC 

It was at such a time that CC (=Colon Classification). 
bombarded the core with facet analysis. The bombardment proved 
successful. The core was split into several laminations. These 
laminations were called facets. The simple foci in a lamination were: 
called Isolates. These could not be subjects by themselves. They 
yielded new subjects when attached to a basic class. Instead of a single 
-allthrough enumerated schedule of subjects and class numbers, CC gave 
a number of enumerated schedules of isolate terms and isolate numbers. 
There was a schedule for each lamination. The time and space 
schedules were found to be common for all subjects. But most’ of 

the other schedules were special to particular main classes. 


31 UNScoHEDULED MNEMONIOS 

A comparison of the several special schedules soon revealed that 
they were not all truly special. They appear special only in so far as 
the names of isolates in the verbal plane were concerned. Piercing 
to below the verbal plane, the isolate classes in several of the schedules 
are found to be identical. Natural language lacks a common term to 
express this identity.- But the artificial language of ordinal numbers 
devised by classification represents these unnamable and ubiquitous 
isolate classes. This phenomenon was called Unscheduled Mnemonics. 


32 FAVOURABLE Factors 

Before examining the versatality of CC, it may be useful to review 
the factors leading to further steps being taken in the field of library 
classification. Side by side with the challenge of the unvierse of 
knowledge, some favourable factors had happened. LC (Library 
of Congress Classification) and SC (=-Subject Classification) had been 
created. EC (=Expensive Classification) had been already there. It 
was still remembered. E.C. Richardson did some antiquarian work. 
He dug up the past. He gave in 1901 an annotated list including 
various, more or less, forgotten schemes of classification of the past. 
Many of these were devoid of any evidence of thought bestowed on 
the notational side necessary for library classification. Even those 
with notation-did not show any evidence of the separable nature of 
the work in the idea plane and that in the notational’ plane. : Nor 
was the organic relation between the two planes, in spite of their 
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separability, consciously realised. However, Richardson’s work 
focussed thought on library classification. It gave it a status. 
Another favourable factor was the establishment of library schools. 
Their original status was no doubt like that of a craft school.. 
Routine occupied the centre of their attention. Rule of thumb 
prevailed. Development of a scientific discipline had not become an 
urge. The teachers and the taught were drawn mostly from public 
libraries. Many of these had not had the benefit of the mental 
discipline usually acquired by work in a university. However, there 
was soon a gradual up-grading. A few men with superior mental 
capacity, though without prior opportunity for university discipline, 
happened to become teachers. A few university graduates too came 
in as students. 


321 Grammar of Classification 


These favourable factors led to the emergence of a grammar of 
classification. James Duff Brown laid the foundations in a small way. E. 
Wyndham Hulme began a study of the problem in 1911. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers followed these up with vigour in 1913. His becoming 
a teacher in the School of Librarianship of the University College in 
London made him realise the need for a fully developed grammar 
of classification, even as a teaching tool. Heé had the capacity to 
codify a grammar. Hediditin an admirable way. He studied the 
known schemes. He compared them. This enabled him to perceive 
the outline of a grammar capable of explaining their common 
features, differences, strong points and weak points. He gave the 
first draft of his grammar as Introduction to library classification. He 
gave also a more elaborate draft as Manual of classification. They were 
largely based on his lectures at the University College. These two 
books gave a form and content to the discipline of library classification. 


322 Stimulus 


In 1924-25 I attended the lectures of Sayers. Even outside the 
lecture room, I had long discussions with him. Result: Library 
Classification fascinated me as a discipline. Visits to nearly a 
hundred libraries charged my mind with the enormous potentiality of 
library service to help individuals to have elevating experience during 
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leisure time, and to help society to.step up its level of life by feeding 
the vanguard intellectuals with nascent thought. Result: My Five 
Laws of Library Science took shape in mind. I could see vividly the 
inescapable dependence of exact, exhaustive and expeditious library 
service to academic and industrial research workers, on a powerful, 
self-perpetuating scheme of classification. This formed a powerful 
stimulus. Result : Work on CC was started in 1924. 


33 DIAGNOSIS 


Observation of 

(1) the work of classifiers; 

(2) the reactions of readers to the resulting organisation of read- 
ing materials on the shelves and of entries in catalogues; and 

(3) the behaviour of classification in the few classified 
bibliographies then available gave an insight into the basic 
defects-of DC. These are also ipso facto the basic defects 
of the core of UDC. 


- 331 The superior elasticity of the decimal fraction notation, 
when compared with the gap-notation of LC, was unmistakable: 
That was the strong point of DC. 


332 But it gave infinite hospitality to subordinate classes only. 
The base of the Arabic numerals denied hospitality to co-ordinate 
classes. This rigidity was vaguely felt. 


333 An array in the schedule had often isolates based on two or 
more different characteristics. The inevitable cross-classification was 
being averted by conventions. Different libraries adopted different 
conventions. Marril’s later book Code for classifiers was really 
necessitated by this. 


l 334 A more serious draw-back of a mixed array was the 
denial of the use of two or more trains of characteristics simultane- 
ously in building class number. Books had already begun to appear 
having a distinctive focus in relation to each of several trains 
of characteristics and challenging this rigidity. 


335 There was restriction in the use of space-facet. When 
prescribed, it blocked the use of further characteristics, This was 
found to be a servere rigidity. l 
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336 There was no notational device to represent phase- 
relation. Books were just beginning to appear challenging this rigidity 
also. 


337 Many subjects could not be given co-extensive class 
numbers, This was the result of the various kinds of rigidity already 
mentioned. | 


338 UDC was not available in English in those days. Nor 
did I have access to the French edition till recently. The book on 
classification by Sayers was the only window giving me a glimpse of 
it. The rigidity mentioned in 333 had been removed by UDC. The 
rigidity mentioned in 333 was removed by it only partially. The 
different kinds of phase-relation were neither isolated nor provided for. 


34 PaTHOLOGY 


The volumes of the printed classified catalogue of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg and the Glasgow Public Libraries were 
studied to find the malformations and defects in the structure of 
class numbers. The following were vaguely sensed. 


341 The base for main classes was too short. 


342 Except after the last array, there was no freedom to 
insert additional arrays after any array, on the basis of characteristics 
not related to its own characteristic. 


343 The number of isolates in an array often exceeded 10, while 
the base of Arabic numerals used for isolates allowed only 9. 


344 The principles by which helpful sequence could be secured 
had not been brought to conscious level. The UDC practice of 
temporarily freezing a digit and releasing it later to represent any 
new isolate shows obliviousness to these principles. 


345 The status of a system of class numbers as an artificial 
language of ordinal numbers had not been accepted. The idea was 
even resisted by many librarians during that period. 


346 The need for, or the possibility of making class number 
co-extensive with subject, had not been consciously apprehended. 
Several UDC numbers have two or more subjects mentioned as 
equivalents to one and the same class number. 
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35 New APPROACH 


Universe of knowledge is dynamic. It is also infinite. New 
minute subjects, falling within the range of a main class, crop up 
from moment tomoment demanding a more or less definite place 
amidst the known subjects. Classification based on enumerating known 
knowledge can not meet this demand. Enumeration should be 
resorted to only at the level of isolates in all possible facets. Octave 
Notation can provide Hospitality in Array. Classification should 
begin with the facet-analysis of each basic class. All the isolates in 
each facet should be enumerated independently. To classify a book, 


I. Its basic class should first be determined by trial and error; 
2. Its subject-matter should be analysed into phases; then 


3. the subject-matter of each phase should be analysed into 
facets; then ) 


4. the isolate idea in each facet should be spotted out; then 


a 5. the isolate ideas should be rendered into isolate number; and 
then 


6. the isolate numbers should be synthesised with the aid of 
appropriate connecting symbols. 


All this meant: Knowledge-classification should be analytico- 
synthetic. It should be analytic in the idea plane. It should be 
synthetic in the notational plane. Work must start in the idea plane. 
It must end in the notational plane. It is the business of the notational 
plane to implement the findings in the idea plane. Occasionally the 
set-up in the notational plane may help in removing confusion in the 
idea plane. But normally work in the idea plane is paramount. In 
arriving at a finding in the idea plane, helpfulness to readers is 
paramount. This is the message of the Five Laws of Library Science. 


36 REMEDY 
In November 1924, the first draft of GC was made to give effect 
to the ideas in section 35. Experiment was made from 1925 onwards 
with the growing collection of the Madras University Library 
starting from 32,000 volumes. By 1933, CC had taken shape definite 
enough for publication. It remedied the defects noted in section 34. 
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361 The base of main classes was extended to 26. 


t 


362 Two connecting symbols were adopted. “0” was used to 
connect phases. “:° was used to connect facets. 


| 363 -Each basic class (main or canonical) was fitted with a 
facet formula. 


364 Schedules were established by enumeration for common 
subdivision, space, time, and language facets and for the facets 
mentioned in the facet formulae. 


365 The facet formulae themselves indicated the line of = 
analysis to be made of subjects, in the idea plane. 


366 The facet formulae indicated also the synthesis to be 
made in the notational plane. 


367 Definite rules were also framed : 
l to guide analysis; 
2 to guide synthesis; and | 
3 to sharpen isolate foci beyond the degree provided in 
the schedules. 


368 Decimal Fraction Notation and Octave Notation were 
adopted to secure in chain and array respectively hospitality in 
each facet. 


~ 


37 Versatinity or CC 


In the analytical subdivision with “-” as connecting sysmbol, 
UDC has set up apparatus for facet analysis. With its aid, substantive 
proliferations, other than merely those of local description, can be 
individualised. But most of the proliferations happen within the 
closely bound core. Only a negligibly small number happening in 
' the periphery of the core is amenable to be individualised by the 
analytical subdivisions. ‘Therefore the room for the play of the extra 
versatility added by analytical subdivision device is slight. But the 
breaking up of the core itself into several facets has made the room 
for the play of the versatility of CC many times greater than that 
of UDC. 


: 4 Further Challenge 


- Its analytico-synthetic structure from the very start unhampered 
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by a fossilised, rigidly bound core of classes enabled CC to withstand 
the pressure of newly emerging subjects of great depth. However, 
micro thought of greater and greater depth have now begun to appear 
in greater frequency than in the past. Its challenge often proves 
over-powering. Far-fetched ugly improvisations have to be made to 
do the analysis in the idea plane and the synthesis in the notational 
plane, to find and occupy a place helpful among the existing classes. 


4] Worup WAR II 


This situation has got worsened after world War JI. For, it 
has brought about a great change in the organisation of research and 
development of the universe of knowledge. Research by a gifted 
individual is now to a large extent supplemented by research by 
large teams of workers of all grades of intellectual capacity. This 
keeps the universe of knowledge in a continually disturbed state. 
Articles appear on many minute subjects with many facets and 
phases. This has become almost a routine affair today. The pressure 
caused by the development of the universe of knoweldge is breaking all 
enumerative schemes. It is shaking badly the UDC with its analytico- 
synthetic structure confined to the periphery. It is proving a challenge 
to CC too in spite of its totally analytico-synthetic structure. 


42 ETIOLOGY 


By 1947 I gained freedom from administrative work.. This 
enabled me to turn more of my time and thought on this problem. 
Thanks to the British Council and the Rockefeller Foundation, I got 
opportunity to visit centres in developed countries, where micro 
thought of great depth was being created and had to be served 
exhaustively and expeditiously. It was possible to study the infor- 
mation service in several industrial and research centres. This 
experience led to an examination of the part played by library 
classification in the communication of nascent thought. The findings 
are given in Classification and communication (1951). These findings 
enabled me to locate the faults in CC and UDC. 


43 DIAGNOSIS > 
Any break-down in a scheme of classification can be traced to 
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a fault either in its superstructure or in its foundation. The latter is 
serious. ‘The structure of UDC had its fault in the rigidity of the core 
forming its foundation. The CC had no such fault. Where then 
was its fault ? It was ultimately traced to the rigidity of the facet 
formulae forming its foundation. The number of facets was fixed. 
Their sequence too was fixed. Newly created thought often trans- 
cended such a predetermined, rigid facet formula. It may not 
have some of the facets prescribed by the formula. Or it may 
have totally different facets. Or both of these may happen. 


44 PATHOLOGY 


The failure of library classification was really due to its being 
founded on already known and embodied micro thought. Sole 
dependence on such empirical foundation was responsible for the 
wreckage. 


5 New Approach 


Can the foundations be laid by a priot methods on the basis 
of abstract principles—paying of course due regard to empirical 
experience. This line of thought was pursued. It led to several 
new concepts. 


5] OPTIONAL FACETS 


No rigid facet formula should be forced on any subject. 
Whatever facets a subject presented should be found out by analysis in 
the idea plane. A more or less helpful sequence of them should be 
found in the light of the Laws of Library Science and the derived 
Canons of Classification. The findings should þe implemented in 
the notational plane. For this purpose more than one connecting 
symbol was found to be necessary for facets of different kinds. 
Accordingly instead of the single connecting symbol “ :”? for facets, 
and ‘“*,”. These are the 


<6 393 66,99 


three others were adopted, viz 
other marks of punctuation. 
52 FUNDAMENTAL CATEGORIES 


Deciding the sequence of facets independently for each subject 
was leading to inconsistent results. But a comparison of the several 
facets appearing in the different subjects showed that they could be 
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taken to fall into five groups. This led to the view that the different 
facets and the foci in them may be regarded as a manifestation of 
the five fundamental categories—Personality, Matter, Energy, Space 
and Time. The Principle of Increasing Concreteness on shelf and 
in bibliography was seen to depend on the Principle of Decreasing 
Concreteness in the facet formula. Accordingly the connecting 
symbols for the facets formed by the manifestation of the five 
fundamental categories were given appropriate ordinal values. 


53 LEVEL or MANIFESTATION 


The facet analysis of articles embodying minute micro thought 
disclosed that it was helpful to recognise the manifestation of one and 
the same fundamental category in two or more consecutive facets. 
This led to the concept of Levels of Manifestation. A study of the 
levels tidied up the hitherto hazy notion about facet. It was possible 
to decide when an isolate increasing the depth of a subject should 
be accommodated by the addition of a new array in the existing 
facet and when by the addition of a new facet. This gave consi- 
derable relief to work in the notational plane. . 


54 ROUND OF MANIFESTATION , À 


Application of the above concepts to the fast-accumulating 
embodiments of micro thought of greater and greater depth disclosed 
the inadequacy of a single sequence of Personality, Matter and 
Energy. Micro thought often calls for repeated rounds of the sequence 
of these three fundamental categories. This led to the concept of 
Rounds of Manifestation. 


55 SPECIALISATION OF OCTAVES 


Some further light was received in regard to the utilisation of an 
array to accommodate coordinate foci of different kinds. It was found 
convenient to recognise three zones in an array :— l 

1 Foci common to many subjects; 

2 Foci special to particular subjects; and 

3 Foci conveniently represented by chronological subject 
or alphabetical device. 


Here a mixed notation—i.e. notation with more than one 
species of conventional symbols—was found to be a great help. 
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The concepts of Pre-First Octaves, First Octaves and Last Octaves 
proved to be helpful. These are the names s given | to the three zones 


` 
ees ` 


of an array. 
56 SCHEDULE OP RarAtTONS". 


An examination of newly-occurring Shased micro thought 
disclosed the existence and possible future development of several 
different kinds of phase relations. This has suggested the need to 
have a schedule of phase relations with symbols to represent them. 
In the notational plane, the symbol for phase relation should come 
immediately after the connecting symbol “0”. 


57 RESOLVING POWER 


On the way to the concept of levels of E certain 
char acteristics used for classification were found to fall into two 
groups. We called them W and W. The W characteristic is appli- 
cable to a universe of several entities, more or less of the same kind. 
It yields ‘sub-universes of these entities, each entity being left as a 
whole. W characteristic on the other hand is applicable to a single 
entity taken as the type of the entities’ in ‘the universe : classified. 
From its anglé, the single entity is itself viewed as a universe made 
of its “‘organs’’. This analysis led also to the concepts of “Con- 
stituent” and “Portion”. A Portion has all the attributes of the 
whole, except total quantity. We have not yet succeeded in giving 
a satisfactory expression of the difference between Constituent and 
Organ. But it can be illustrated as follows. Tyre, Wheel and Handle 
are organs of a Cycle. Rubber, Iron and Plastic,. going into the 
making of the organs are Constituents of a cycle. Organ is a part 
specific to the type-entity of one universe. Constituent is a part 
common to the type-entity of many universes. 


6 Present Position 


The application of these ideas added considerable resilience to 
Classification. They give a deep foundation. These along with 
further enrichment of unscheduled mnemonics will make the founda- 
tions of classification rest on a rock as it were. Such a firm foundation 
with a criterion for the degree of resolving power—of mind or of 
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instruments—to be used appropriately in each array of each level of 
manifestation of a fundamental category will enable the superstructure 
of library classification stand the onslaught of the ever-expanding 
universe of knowledge much longer than any of the existing schemes 
of classification. The results obtained along these lines till March 1953 
were brought together in the Symposium entitled Depth classification 
and published in May 1953. The contributors to the Symposium 
worked as a team. Each contributor has enumerated at the end of 
his paper the unsolved problems needing investigation. So far as these 
go, there may not be too much obstruction from the notational 
plane. Most of the work will have to be done in the idea plane. 


7 Immediate Future 

The Symposium has disclosed several items of work awaiting 
to the done to make depth classification effective for documentation 
service. Some work will be of a routine nature. Some will require 
clarification in the idea plane. Othersmay require new devices in 
the notational plane. Some work will have to be done in the verbal 
plane too, to derive subject headings for bibliography, from class 
number by Chain Procedure. 


71 NOTATIONAL PLANE 


The subject device, prescribed for one of the last octaves in an 
array, presents a notational difficulty. This has not yet been solved. 
Seven years ago, Parthasarathy and myself played with the idea of 
enclosing within brackets an isolate number got by subject device. 
We called it “Bracket Notation”. It looks as if its potentiality 
should be explored and that it should be made fit for use. Or it may 
be that some other less clumsy device can be designed. Mnemonics 
should be set up for the isolates in the first-order-arrays in Matter and 
Personality Facets. Some result has so far been got only for Energy 
Facets. Similarly the pre-first octaves of Personality, Matter and 
Energy Facets require considerable tidying up. Consistency and 
mnemonics should be secured in the schedules belonging to them. 
Work on this is now in progress. 


be 


72 IpEA PLANE nie 
_ Vast amount of work awaits to be done in setting up the enu- 
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merative schedules for the facets of the five fundamental categories 
at different levels in different rounds. This is best done in the light 
shed by nascent micro thought getting embodied, in ‘current learned 
periodicals. A large team of workers is necessary to work in the 
various regions of knowledge in which periodicals and abstracting 
periodicals are appearing. It has been said that Saint Kannappa 
Nayanar tested every morsel of food before’ offering it to God: 
A classificationist should similarly test every item.of his design against 


-the nascent thought to be organised. Much hard and _ incéssant 


work is necessary on depth classification to make library service to 
research-teams fulfil its supreme social purpose. 


& Prospect 


81 CYCLICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The preceding retrospect of classificatory discipline shows the 
slow transformation of library classification from an empirical rule- 
ofthumb affair to a full-fledged discipline, In this, the develop- 
ment of library classification is parallel to that of any other discipline. 
The essential feature of a full-fledged discipline is a steady repetition 
of a cyclical movement. In each cycle the following stages recur: 

l ‘Empirical concrete experience; | 

2 Generalisation and de-concretisation by successive steps 
through principles, canons and laws of increasing 
abstraction; 

3 Reduction of all such abstractions to a super-abstraction 
in the form of a few hypotheses or normative principles ; 

4 De-abstraction with the aid of deductive logic to set up 
models amenable to use or verification in particular 
experiential contexts; 
Application to and verification with concrete experience ; 
Appearance, now and then, of conflict between the model 
and the new concrete experiences suggested by it; 

7 Starting the cycle over again with the new conflicting 
experiences ; and 


8 Repeating this cycle for ever, and for ever. 
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82 Mopest-1n-ABSTRACT 

A steady state of development can set in only with the beginning 
of abstraction and de-abstraction. In the latter, work is the opposite 
of the empirical. Work begins with a certain number of postulated 
categories capable of being assembled and manipulated according to 
postulated rules. In this way different models-in-abstract, of value 
for descriptive formulation and interpretative explanation, are 
produced. Mathematics is doing this work par excellence. It has 
enriched the natural sciences by its models. Reciprocally the latter 
have stimulated mathematics to construct in the abstract plane a 
greater variety of models to suit newer experiences. These models 
are by themselves empty. The concrete data of a particular subject 
should first be poured into them. Then only the models yield a 
meaningful formulation and explanation. The phenomenal progress 
in the physical sciences at the present time is due to alliance between 
the concrete plane and the abstract plane. Economics too was able 
to begin its march forward only after the alliance between these two 
planes was effected in its realm. S 


83 EMERGENCE OF ABSTRACT CLASSIFICATION 


So it has to be in the discipline of library classification. Till 
now it has been largely a rule-of-thumb affair on the empirical side. 
We are on the eve of work being started on the side of abstract 
models. The first step in getting to this side has been the recognition 
of a system of class numbers as an artificial language of ordinal 
numbers, with its own morphology and syntax. This recognition has 
slowly helped us to lift classification to the plane of abstraction. The 
use of the five fundamental categories, levels and rounds of manifesta- 
tion, distinction of whole, organ, constituent and portion, principles 
to choose helpful sequences among them, facet analysis, phase 
analysis, postulation of ordinal values for the symbols used, postula- 
tion of scheduled and seminal mnemonics, and the recognition of 
zones in arrays, have equipped us with one possible set of necessary 
aids to build an Abstract Classification. Perhaps these may not prove 
sufficient in the future. More aids will then be devised. The 
generalised facet formula given in Optional facets (9) by 
S. R. Ranganathan in the Annals part of the Abgila, 2, 1952, 187, 
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is a sample of a model for class number provided by one system of 
abstract classification. The structure of the model helps equally the 
analysis of any new subject into isolate ideas in the idea plane and 
the synthesis of isolate numbers in the notational plane. 


84 FALSE ALARM 


So far as reading material (=Socialised recorded knowledge) 
is concerned, an abstract classification may be as empty as a game 
imagined in a dream. Nothing whatever is in it except the rules of 
the game. It can get content only when it is applied to a particular 
subject. It is not therefore proper to raise an alarm against abstract 
classification without applying it. It is a false alarm. On the other 
hand, depth classification is impracticable, if not impossible, by mere 
independent enumeration for each subject. Alarm is being raised 
from another side also. It is being raised by persons engaged in 
research. According to them the present classificatory service in 
documentation is ineffective. This is a true alarm. To satisfy their 
needs, depth classification is necessary in every region of the universe 
of knowledge. This has to base itself on a model provided by 
abstract classification. To change the figure, it has to shape itself 
with a mould furnished by abstract classification. Helpful, expressive, 
class number can be shaped only by pouring the thought-matter of a 
reading material into the mould furnished by abstract classification. 


85 Do-ALL CLASSIFICATION 


The complicated structure of a subject of deep intension needs 
class numbers with equally complicated structure. The perfect 
simplicity of DC is akin to the vacant smile of idiocy described by 
Pearl Buck in her Good earth. Prefering a simple series of arithmeti- 
cal digits to a complex structure with several connecting symbols, is 
like prefering a circle to an ellipse of which the circle is a degenerate 
form. When I was at St. Andrews in 1925, a professor of mathematics 
gave me a measure of the deep penetrating power of a mathematical 
friend of mine. He said “Your friend says that an ellipse is more 
symmetrical than a circle. It is a daring assertion. Is it not ?” 
Possibly search for simple-looking class numbers is of the same 
degenerate kind as the addiction to circle—-a projection of a degenerate 
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mentality on the infinitely intricate universe of knowledge. At the 
same time, it must be said that a good abstract classification will © 
mould only simple class numbers to marco thought usually repre- 
sented in the books ofa public or school or college library. Abstract 
classification tells us that ascheme is not worth adoption if it cannot 
yield, with equal ease and certitude, simple-looking class numbers for 
huge and simple macro thought, and expressive, coextensive, though 
‘complicated, class numbers for minute and complex micro thought. 


‘It tells us “Don’t go in for a do-little simple scheme. Adopt a do-all 


scheme. Like the trunk of an elephant, it can pick up a needle with 
as much ease as it can pull out a tree, root and branch.” 


86 SPECIAL TERMINOLOGY 

Work on abstract classification has necessarily to build up a 
„new terminology of its own to prevent distortion of thought by the 
inevitable fuzziness of the terms in general use. Even a special 
terminology will not by itself be sufficient. A symbolic meta- 
language capable of completely masking all under-tones and over- 
tones of suggestion will have to be devised and used for doing any 
deep work in abstract classification. 


87 Fata 

No doubt allergy to abstraction and new terminology of any 
sort .will develop even within the profession. But workers in the 
wave-front of any developing abstract discipline can do little to 
prevent the incidence of allergy. To remove the difficulty of 
swallowing new ideas, a technique must be developed for emulsifying 
new thought so thoroughly that it can be swallowed without nausea 
or regurgitation. Some members in the vanguard of the profession 
should take responsibility for this work. It is my faith that the 
social pressure caused by the necessity for large scale team work in the 
universe of knowledge demands of the library profession the setting up 
of abstract classification in order to play its part effectively in the 
development of society today. 
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DEPTH CLASSIFICATION (2) 
DEMONSTRATION (1) 
S. R. Ranganathan 


[Demonstrates the application of an expressive, analytico-synthetic 
scheme of classification to the depth classification needed in documentation 
work. An article from the Library Association record is taken as the ‘‘ Guinea- 
Pig”. Its CG Number is constructed. The following steps are demons- 
trated: (1) Facet analysis in the idea plane; (2) Analysis into rounds- 
and levels; (3) Formation of schedule for a non-enumerated facet, with 
the aid of the canon of mnemonics ; (4) Sharpening of a focus enumerated 
in the schedule, with the aid of canon of mnemonics ; (5) The synthesis 
in the notational plane; and (6) The application of Chain Procedure to 
arrive at Subject Headings. UDC number is also constructed to demons- 
trate the limitations due to its being enumerative in the core and analytico- 
synthetic only in the periphery. The co-extensiveness òf class numbers 
with subject and the lengths of CG and UDC numbers are compared. 


The use of symbolic meta language given in Pp 248-249 of the 
Depth ial (1953) ed by S.R. Ranganathan is also slightly demons- 
trated. 


0 Document 
ALLARDYCE (A). The British National Book Centre, the first 
five years. | 
(Lib Assoc rec, 55, 1953, 344-49). 


Traces the history of this Department of the National Central 
Library. Describes achievements with a statistical analysis of inter-library 
exchange. 356 libraries participate. Financial and staff handicap: 


1 Analysis 





Starting 
Point :- Single phase. Local description. Institution. 
pee Natural language Focus CC No. 
anguage 
(MC) Main Class Library science 2 
[P] First Round, First Level, | Nation 13 
Personality l 
[S] Space Great Britain 56 
Posterior | Post-space Posteriorising, | Institution c 
[2P] (CI) | Second Round, First 
Level, Personality, 
Common Sub-division 
[2P.2] Second Order Array of National Central N 
the preceding Library 
[2P2] Second Round, Second Interchange 45 
Level, Personality Department 
[T] Time First 5 years 5 
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2 Synthesis 
Class Number is 213.56,cN,45.p5 


i 


3 Notes 


31 ‘This is an account of a Department of a National Library. 
This calls for the common subdivision “ Institution’. This is an 
after-space posteriorising common subdivision. 


32 The main class is “Library Sceince”. It is one of the 
prels. It is enumerated in schedule 9. Its number is 2. 


33 The library is trans-local. It is of national coverage. It 
is enumerated in the [P] schedule of “2 Library science”. Its isolate 
number is 13. 


331 No other level of [P] is manifested in the first round. 


332 The Matter Facet is diffuse. All kinds of reading materials 
are covered without specific mention of any one. It can therefore be 
left vacant. 

333 There is no manifestation of Energy. 

34 ‘The focus in the Space Facet is “Great Britain”. It is 
enumerated in Chapter “3 Geographical Schedule’. Its isolate 
number is 56. 


35 The National Central Library is an Institution. The latter 
is enumerated in chapter “2 Common Subdivisions”, as an after- 
space, posteriorising personality manifestation. Its isolate number 
has recently been changed to “ ¢ ” 


36 There is more than one National Library in Great Britain. 
The British Museum is one of them. It is therefore necessary to 
individualise the National Central Library. Chronological and 
alphabetical devices are available for the purpose. There is no special 
help in arranging these two national libraries by the Chronological 
Device. In fact no particular sequence of them is more helpful than 
any other. Therefore the simplest device, viz. Alphabetical Device, 
may be used. This gives “N” as the isolate number in the second- 
order-array in the second round of personality manifestation, 


36 On the other hand, in individualising periodicals we use 
the chronological device instead of the alphabetical device. Because 
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the name of the periodical does not satisfy the Canon of Permanence. 
It is liable to change. It does change often. On the other hand, 
the name of a National Library is not liable to change except 
unusually as it happened with the Imperial Library of India. This is 
the reason for prefering the alphabetical device in individualing the 
National Central Library of Great Britain. 


37 There is a second level manifestation of personality in the 
second round. It is “Department of Exchange”. 


371 ‘This facet is not enumerated in CC. But, the different 
types of activities of a library are enumerated in the Energy Schedule. 
A department may correspond with each of many ofits foci, in the 
second level personality. The isolate number of each department 
may be fixed mnemonically with the isolate numbers in the Energy 
Schedule. 


372 “Exchange” is not mentioned in the Energy Schedule. 
“Book selection” is the isolate which comes nearest to it. Its isolate 
number is I. 


373 A second-order-array should be added to 1. Book selection 
may be with a view to acquisition by purchase, exchange or gift. 
Exchange is a reciprocal relation with another library. The 
mnemonic for “outside” is 5. Thus, the isolate number for “Ex- 
change Department” is 15. 


38 The book gives the history of the department. A Time 
Facet is therefore called for. Are we to use “ Public Time” or “ The 
Departments’ own Private Time’? Obviously the latter is more 
appropriate. The title of the document itself mentions the period 
covered in terms of Private Time. (See Annals part of Abgila, 1, 
1949, 57-59). 

381 What should be the unit of time to be used? Year is 
suggested by the context. The proposed signature digit for year is 
p. The isolate number is 5, 


391 The connecting symbol for [P] is comma. But it need 
not be written for [P1]. However it must be written if the [P1] is 
in a round started by a Space Focus. 


392 The connecting symbol for [S] is full stop. 
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393 The connecting symbol for [T] is full stop. 
/ 394 The sequence of the facets is [P], [P2] [S] [T] in each 
round. This is a general prescription applicable to all subjects. 


395° Thus synthesising the Basic Number and the various 
isolate Numbers with the appropriate Connecting Symbols, the Class 
Number got is 214.3,cN,15.p5. 


396 ‘This number is coextensive with the subject of the docu- 
ment in every facet, è 


4 UDG 


'41 UDC’s core does. not admit of facet-analysis. Therefore the 
core of the subject cannot be analysed. Accordingly the UDC: 
number for the core cannot be got by synthesis. It must be picked up 
from the enumerated schedule of its ‘“‘main classes”. 


42 Viewed from the angle of “main classes”, the subject has 
to be deemed to be of two phases. These are 


021.851 Exchange between local libraries (The next co~ 
ordinate division is “International exchange”. Therefore 
“Local” should be deemed to mean ‘“‘within the nation’’). 


061.27 Institutions 


43 Synthesising these two numbers with the prescribed, 
Connecting Symbol Colon, we get 


021.851 :061.27 E X _ 


44 -The subject presents. a space facet. The focus in it is 
Great Britain. Its number is 41. UDC has provision to attach a 
space facet. ‘The Connecting Symbol is brackets. Thus, the number 
is further synthesised into 021.851 :061.27(41). 


45 The subject presents a “Duration of Time”. It is 5 years 
from the foundation of the institution, “UDC has provision to. 
attach a time facet of this kind: The isolate number is 45-5, The 
Connecting Symbol is quotation marks. Thus the finally len 
UDC number is 021.851 :061.27(41)45-5”. . 


me 


46 The above UDC -number does not indicate that’ the 
Institution is a Department of the National Central Library.. Nor 
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does it individualise the Institution in any other way: > ‘Ts this extént, 


it is not co-extensive with the subject of the doctiment. °°. 070: 3 
“47 CC number co-extensive with the UDC’. number is 
2.3,¢,15.p5. ` . S LAng 
5 Comparison of Length _ 


Number of digits in CC’ number co-extensive 


with the subject a 14 
a in CC mimber co-extensive ~ “ 

with UDC Number o ee E ll 
y3 UDC Number ‘ G oe Dee 7 24 


6 Alternative UDC Number 


The following note occurs in UDC. 
“027 General Libraries 
Enter here all matter relating to various particular libraries without 
distinction of type; history, annual report, regulations, constitu- 
tion, statistics, bulletins, manuals, circulars, etc. 


This section is subdivided by countries, towns, and where necessary 
also by the name of the library or the institution to which it 
is attached. 


E.g. 027 (44.36 Paris. Nationale) Bibliothegue National de Paris.” 


Following this. note we get the UDC Number 
027 (421 British National Book Centre) “45-5”. 


61 This number is even longer than the other UDC Number. 


62 Moreover, this number is not expressive. It does not 
bring out the essential character of the information given by the 
document. Therefore this number will place the document in 
question in a very unhelpful place. 


7 Chain Procedure 


A reader may look for this entry under “British National 
Book Centre’. This is the specific place. One who does not 
remember this name may look for it under “Exchange”. There 
may be other more distant or vague approaches. All these approa- 
ches will be helped by the Class Index Entries derived from the 
Colon Number according to the Rules of Chain Procedrue prescribed 


en rY 
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in the Classified catalogue code, ed 3, 1952. There will be entries with 
the following headings and index numbers. 
British National Book Centre see 214,3,cN,15 


2 Exchange Department. National 
Central Library. Great Britain see 214.3,eN,15 


3 National Central Library. Great 


Britain see 214.3 cN 
Great Britain. Nation. Library see 214.3 
5 Nation. Library see 214 
Library Science see 2 
{ 
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CRITIQUE OF UDG (13) 
(Continued from Abgila, 3,29) 
02 Lisrary Economy (1) 
Faqir Chand 


[ Makes facet-analysis of Library Science. Points out the fuzziness 
and elusiveness of some foci, the mixed nature of some of the arrays and 
the consequent risk of cross-classification and the blocking of some facets 
resulting in forced dependence on phase-formation. Parallel tables for 
UDC and CC arrangements are given for the second and third order arrays _ 
of the first four foci of the first order, in order to facilitate comparison of the 
fulfilment of the Canon of Helpful sequence. 


Incidentally demonstrates the application of optional facets and 
formation of new foci by mnemonics in accordance with CC. The fifth 
edition, in preparation, of the Colon classification has been used. ] 


1 First Order Array 
In “Table 02 Library Economy” of Ude (Eng edn 1943, 48-52), 
we find the following schedule of classes in the first-order-array. 
Column 4 mentions the fundamental category of which the facet 
attached to 02 is a manifestation. 








UDG |] CG 
a Subject Fundamental ————— 
Class | Isolate Category | Isolate | Class 
No. | No. No. No. 
021 I | Function. Uses, Energy 93 2:93 


Creation and 
Development of 


Libraries. , 
022 2 | Location and N 1,22 
Installation of 
Material 
023 3 | Management.’ Energy 2:q 
Library Staff (Largely) 2 
024 4 | Relation with the Energy 6 2:6 
Public. Regulations 
025 5 | Various Administra- | Energy 8 2:8 
tive departments in 
| libraries 
026 6 | Special Libraries Personality l 21 
to to 
027 7 | General Libraries Personality 93 293 
028 8 | Reading. Help for | Energy 7 ae | 
readers 
029 9 | Methods and Material) Energy and 
for Intellectual work | Matter 92 
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1] Fozziness IN MANIFESTATION 
The terms used to denote many of the subjects is not either 
definite or explicit. . The Ganon of Enumeration has been used to 
determine the fundamental category of which each isolate is a 
manifestation. Even :this method does not give a definite result in 
regard to isolate number 3. For the schedule of its second-order- 
array is as follows: 

















UDC © œœ 
=| Subject Fundamental —_-—— 
Class | Isolate Category | Isolate | Class 
No. No. fe No. 
023-1 1 | Statutes and rules | Energy 
T ee for administration 
023:2 2 | Nomination and Energy q8:2 '2:q8:2 
ooo conditions of Personality | 
appointment of staff i 
023:3 | - -3 | Administrative Energy q2 | 2:42 
ors council. Trustees. | Personality | 
TE . |- Governors. 
- : ‘Nomination and 
are function 
023°4 |: 4 | Director. Energy and | @8l 2:81 
T Head Librarian Personality ae 
023-5 5 | Staff | Energy 98 2:98 
ey 


The fourth column shows the mix-up or fuzziness. The same 
kind of fuzziness will also be seen in the table in section 2l: 


12 MIXED ARRAY 

Six out of the nine isolates of the first order are manifestations 
of:the fundamental category Energy; two, of Personality; and one, 
mixed. This gives a measure of the mixed nature of the first order 
array. As usual, cross-classification resulting from the mixedness. of 
the array will have to be guarded against by definite conventions. 
Merrill’s Code for classifiers (1939) does not lay down any convention 
on this matter. | 
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notational exigency that ‘forces it to be deemed multi-phased. 
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Example 
13 FORCED PHASE-FORMATION 


When a reading material has foci in two or more facets, it has 
to be forcedly deemed multi-phased in UDC. In the Idea plane, 
the subject is not multi-phased. It is only multi-faceted. It is the 





UDC No. Subject CC No. 
027.8: 026.5 Lending from school 231 : 62 
library 
027.8: 026.7 -| Loan of reference books 231; 41: 62. 
from school library 


(Phased number) (Faceted Numver) 


empties 





14 ELUSIVENESS 

The isolate “ Methods and materials for intellectual work” is 
elusive. It is difficult to surmise the kind of reading materials 
expected to go under this number. The subdivisions shown under 9 
are not of help in surmising it. The difficulty is enhanced by reading 
this item with the class number 001:8 given against “General study 
of method, technical and scientific processes in study, research and 
discussion.” 


15 Conen CLASSIFICATION 


The Colon Isolates and Class Numbers, given in columns 5 and 
6 in the table in sections 1 and 2, lay. bare, 


(1) the mixed nature of UDC isolates of the first order; and 
(2) their fuzziness. l 


The CC schedule is easily seen to avoid these faults. 


16 Canon or HELPFUL SEQUENCE 


The classes of the first-order-array, given in the table of section 
I, violate the Canon of Helpful Sequence. The Principle of Increasing 
Concreteness is available to arrange the classes in question in a 
helpful sequence (See Ranganathan (S. R.). Elements of library 
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classification, 1945, pages 29 to’ 30). “Help for readers” is not as 
concrete as “Special libraries’ or “General libraries”. For the 
former is action or process; whereas the two latter are institutions. 
Therefore, the Principle of Increasing Concreteness will promote 
“Help for readers” to above “Special libraries”. UDG numbers need 
to be arranged to accord with this sequence. As “:”’ is less in ordinal 
value than “1”, GG numbers accord, even as they are, with that 


sequence. : 


17 Coton SEQUENOE 


The following table shows the sequence of the subjects of the 
first-order-array, if arranged by Golon Number. 


| 
CC No. Subject , UDC No. 
2:4 Management. 023 
Library Staff 
2:6 Relation with the . 024 
Public. Regulations _ 
Za Reading. Help for readers 028 
2:8 Various administrative departments 
in libraries 025 
2:93 Function. Uses 021 
- | Creation and Development of 
Libraries 
21 Special libraries 026 
to ` 
293 General Libraries 027 
92 Methods and Material for intellectual 029 
work 
N1,22 Location and installation of 092 
material a l 


l 


The comparative helpfulness of UDC arrangement and CC 
arrangement can be seen by studying the above table along with the 
table in section 1. 
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K 
UDC 

Class | Isolate 

: No. No. 
021.1 I 
021.2 2 
021.3 3 
021.4) 4 
021.51 5 
021.6 6 
021.7 7 
021.8 8 
021.9 g 
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2 Second Order Array 


21 For Focus | 


Subject 


Fundamental 
Category 


Function, object and | Energy 


use 


Libraries considered 
as a means of educa- 
tion, as the university 
of the populace 


Libraries in their 
relation to teaching 
establishments, 
schools and the 
young. Special 
sections for children 


Library annexes and 
accessory Services 


Library considered 
as place for public 
recreation 


Creation, extension 
and multiplication 
of the number of 
libraries 
Propaganda for 
libraries 

Relations between 
libraries and public 
authorities 
Legislation 
Foundation and 
support of a library 


Energy 


Energy 


Person- 
ality 


Energy 
Energy 


Energy 


Energy 





CC 
Isolate Class 
No. No. 
h 2 th 
T3 2 :93T3 
T15 2:93T15 
k 2,h 
MY |2:93MY 
h 2:h 
k 2 :k 
X7 2:X7 
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211 The first isolate has ‘the following subdivions :— 
113 progress, reform, improvement of libraries in 
general, etc. Ideal libraries. 
- -115 --Centralization, grouping of libraries ~~ -> -- 

The Canon of Enumeration shows that the first isolate is really 
organization. However, in the term used, in the verbal plane viz., 
function, object and use”, is misleading. 

‘212 The. annotation under the fourth subject is “Lectures, 
conferences, museums and picture galleries. Various collections 
arranged in the libraries Exhibition of remarkable books”. This is a 
list of publicity institutions. They go nowadays under the name 
“Extension Service”. Publicity institution is likely to occur as a 
Common-Subdivision of several subjects. Law of Parsimony would 
require a separate schedule enumerating such common-subdivi- 
sion available for all subjects instead ofits being enumerated as if they 
were a special division of Library Science. UDC would have done 
. the proper thing, but for its obligation to accept the DC core. with 
all its faults. 

213 The second and the sixth subjects are of a similar nature. 
Indeed they both deal with organization. Their separation by four 
other unrelated subjects is unhelpful. 

“ 214 The remarks on the fourth subject are’ also applicable 
to’ the seventh ‘subject. 
i _ 215 Arrangement by CC 

.The subjects will be thtown by the Colon Number into the 

following Sequence 3 — 


CC No. Subject UDC No. 
72th . | Function, obje ect and uses ‘| 021.1 
Creation, extension and multiplication 021.6 
of the number of libraries 
2 :k Propaganda for libraries 021.7 
42293MY Library considered as place for .| 021.5 


public recreation 


2 :93T15 Libraries in.their relation to teaching | 021.3 
establishment, ` school and the young. 
| Special section for children 
2 :93T3 | Libraries considered as a means edu- | 021.2 
E | cation, as the university of the populace. 
2:X7 . | Foundation and support of a library 021.9 
2,k Library annexes and accessory services | 021.4 
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_ The comparative helpfulnéss of UDC sequence and CC 
sequence needs to be studied. 


216 A Third Order Array 


There is no GQ Number equivalent to the UDG Number 
021.8. This is due to UDG Number covering a group of subjects 
which. do not share a common immediate universe in the idea plane: 
The following table of the subjects of the third order will show this. 


UDC No. Subject CC No. 
021.81 State control l 2 :ql 
021.83 State aid 2:X77 
021.84 Gifts of official publications 2:187 
021.85 Exchanges l 2:15 
021.86 Privileges, exemptions 2:95 
021.89 Legislation ey eae 





“ State aid” is a matter of finance. “ Gifts of books by State”, 
and “ Exchange of books between libraries”? can not obviously go 
with ‘ State “control” or “ State aid ”. If. we try to answer the 
question, the way in which unrelated subjects are thrown together 
in the above third-order- array of UDC is really unhelpful\ “ State 
control ?” should go really with management and “ State aid ”- with 
library finances. “Gift of state publications and exchange of books” 
should go with “ Books acquisition.” Legislation can not go into 
this groups of subjects. ` 


22 SECOND ORDER ARRAY OF Focus 2 





UDC No. Subject CC No. 
022.1 Situation. Site N1,22 :1 
022.2 Building material. used. Protection 

from fire MM06 (N1,22) 
022.3 General arrangement of the space N1,22 :2 
022.4 Arrangement of cases and shelves N1,22 ; 74:2 
022.5 Reading rooms N1,22 :26 
022.6 Premises for administration and 

other work N1,22 :28 
022.7 Lighting = N1,22,95 
022.8 Heating and ventilation N1,22,94 
022 .9 | Fixed furniture and fittings 1 NI,22 ;73 
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221 Arrangement by CC 
Inclusion of “ Library Architecture and Furniture ” in “ Library 
Science ” or in “ Architecture ” is a moot point. UDC prefers the 
former. CC prefers the latter. To facilitate comparison of helpfulness 
of sequence, the subjects of the above table are rearranged in the follow- 
ing table according to CC. 





=e 
CC No. | Subject UDC No. 


MMOb (N1,22) | Building materials used. Protection 
i from fire 022.2 
N1,22:1 Situation. Site 022.1 
N1,22 2 General arrangement of the space 022.3 
N1,22 :26 Reading rooms 022.5 
N1,22 :28 Premises for administration and 
other work 022.6 
N1,22;74:75 Arrangement of cases and shelves 4 022.4 
N1,22;73 Fixed furniture and fitting | 022.9 
N1,22,94 Heating and ventilation | 022.8 
N1,22,95 Lighting 022.7 





23 SECOND ORDER ARRAY or Focus 3 


The CC Isolates and CC Numbers given in columns 5 and 6 in 
the table of section 11 show pointedly the unhelpfulness of the sequence 
in which UDC Numbers arrange the subjects on organisation. This 
can be seen by comparing that arrangement with the following 
‘ arrangement given by CC Numbers: 


 CCONo. Subject UDC No 
2 :q2 Administrative Council etc 023.3 
2 798 Staff 023.5 
2 :98 :2 Recruitment 023 :2 
2:81 Head Librarian 023.4 
2:4 Legislation 023.1 
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94 SECOND ORDER ARRAY oF Focus 4 


UDC No. Subject CC No. 


024:1 Conditions imposed on readers 
024:2 Contributions, charges and free libraries 


-024:3 Hours of opening. 
Evening opening. 


024:4 Times of closing 

024:5 Use of books in a library 

024:6 Lending libraries. Books taken home 
024:7 Privileges granted to certain readers 


024:8 Damage to books caused by readers 


N N NO NMN N N NOM NMN NN 
D 
o>) 
eS 


024-9 . | Other rules of procedure for the readers 





241° Arrangement by CC 


To facilitate comparison of helpfulness of sequence, the subjects 
of the above table are rearranged in the following table according 


to GC. 





CC No. Subject UDC No. 


2: 61: 2 | Conditions imposed on readers 024°] 
2: 61: 6 | Contributions, charges and free libraries 024-2 
2: 61: 9 | Other rules of procedure for the readers 024:9 
2: 616 Privileges granted to certain readers 024:7 
2: 63: 2 | Use of books in a library 024°5 
2: 63: 3 | Lending libraries. Books taken home 024:6 
' 2: 63: 4 | Damage to books caused by readers 024:8 
2: 66 Hours of opening ) 024-3 
2: 663 Evening opening J 
2: 664 Times of closing, 024:4 
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DIALECTICS OF UDC (7) 
( Continued from Abgila, 3'166 ) 


SECTION 5 
K.A. Isaac 


[ Locates the faults in each sentence. Replaces it by a new one. 
Adds a few new sentences. Restates the Section in 4 paras. This section 
is on Connecting Symbols needed by faceted and phased classes. ] 


0 The Text 


“ The series of numerals and signs of association is arranged 
for certain purposes in a definite order of succession, and in this series 
the signs of association must be regarded merely as additional digits. 
On the other hand, they have a special function in respect of which 
their order of successsion is arbitrary and reversible. The same 
feature is characteristic of languages which are both inflexional and 
prepositional. Thus we can refer to a “ metalworker”’ or “ worker 
in metals ” the dominant word being arbitrary according to the point 
of view. Similarly, in representing the compound concept “ mining 
for copper in England ” different specialists will consider each. noun 
in turn in this concept to be the dominant one. In such cases there 
is no such thing as a logical order of succession of the constituent 
nations, and the compound notion is to this extent an arbitrary 
subdivision of each constituent.” 


i Sentence i 
This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane. It may therefore be replaced by the 


following three sentences. Some new words will come ae in thus 
splitting up. They are shown in brackets. 


1 The series of pure numerals and signs of association is 
arranged in a definite order of succession. 
2 (This arrangement is. designed) for certain purposes. 


3 In this series the signs of association may be regarded 
merely as additional digits. 
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ll THe New SENTENCE | 


O Using the hitherto accepted standard terms, this sentence 
may be amended to: “The sequence of pure numerals and connect- 
ing symbols is arranged in a definite order of succession.” 


‘. 1 The term “ pure numerals ” may be replaced by “ scheduled 
decimal fractions.” 
2 Scheduled decimal fractions and connecting symbols occur 
in a sequence in a class number. Therefore, the words “in a class 
after “order of succession”? will add to clarity. 


> 


1 
number ° 


3 In anticipation of sentence 2 of the text, “ definite” may 
be replaced by “ preferred.” 


$ 


4 ‘Order of succession ° may be replaced by “sequence ”. 
Thus “ sequence ” is twice used in the sentence. One is tautological. 
The first “sequence” may hence be omitted. 


5 The sentence may therefore be amended to: ‘The 
scheduled decimal fractions and connecting symbols occur ina 
preferred sequence in a class number.” 


12 Tur New SENTENCE 2 
l1 Replace “ purposes” by “ results ”. 
2 This sentence may hence be amended to: “Thus arrange- 
ment is designed for certain results.” 
13 Tan New SENTENCE 3 


0 Using the hitherto accepted standard terms, this sentence 
may be amended to: “In this sequence, the connecting symbols 
may be regarded merely as additional digits.” 


2 Sentence 2 


This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane. It may therefore be replaced by the 
following three sentences. 


1 On the other hand they have a special function. 
2 That is to mark off the blocks of decimal fractions. 
3 In respect of this function their order of succession is 


arbitrary. 
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4 (It) is reversible. 


21 Tun New Sentence | 
1 ‘On the other hand” is used to emphasise a function to 
be fulfilled by the connecting symbols after the statement of their being 
“regarded merely as additional digits” in sequence. But being 
“ regarded merely as additional digits ” in a sequence does not imply 
their not fulfilling a function. Thus “on the other hand” is out 
of place here. It may be omitted. 


2 This is a new idea dealing with a ° special function ” to be 
fulfilled by the connecting symbols. This sentence should therefore 
begin a new para. “It” may hence be replaced by its antecedent 

“The connecting symbols.” 


...38 This sentence may therefore be amended to: ‘“ The 
connecting symbols are designed to fulfil a special function.” 


22 Tur New SENTENCE 2 
This sentence is introduced to describe the special function 
mentioned in the new sentence. 


23 THe New SENTENCE 3 
Q Using the hitherto accepted terms, the sentence may. be 
amended to: “In respect of this function their sequence is 
arbitrary.” l 


1 The sequence is made arbitrary by the classificationist to 
provide for different points of view of looking ata subject. Thus the 
“ arbitrariness ” of the sequence is not “in respect of this function.” 
This function is made possible because of the arbitrariness of the 
sequence. ‘Therefore the words “ in respect of this function ” may be 
replaced by “ To fulfil this function.” 


2 “Their” apparently stands for “connecting symbols”, 
But in reality, the sequence of the “decimal fractions and the 
connected sybmols”’ taken together is meant. To express this, 
“Their sequence ” may be replaced by “ the sequence of scheduled 
decimal fractions and connecting symbols ”. 


3 This sentence may therefore be amended to: “To fulfil 
this function the sequence of scheduled decimal fractions and connec- 
ting symbols is arbitrary ”. 
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24 Tur New Sentence 4 


This sentence may be retained as such. 


3 Sentence 3 


This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane. It may therefore be replaced by the following 
two sentences : 


1 (Some) languages are both inflexional and prepositional. 


2 The same feature is characteristic of such languages. 


31 Tas New SENTENCE | ° 


This sentence may be retained as such. 


32 Tur New SENTENCE 2 


1 The words “of arbitrariness” may be added after 
= feature.” 


2 This feature is not in all the terms of such a language. 
Only a multi-worded term has it. Each constituent is used to 
represent a single concept. Even here the arbitrariness is characte- 
ristic of only the sequence of the constituent substantives and not of 
the term as such. This should be specified. 


3 This sentence may therefore be amended to: ‘“‘ The same 
feature of arbitrariness is characteristic of the sequence of the 
constituent substantives of a multiworded term in such a language. 


4 Sentence 4 
This sentence has unity in the verbal plane. But it has no 
unity in the idea plane. Also it is an elliptical sentence. The ellipsis 
has to be filled up. It may therefore be replaced by the following 
five sentences. Sentences 1, 3 and 4 are introduced to fill up ellipsis. 


1 ‘There are different points of view for choosing the dominant 
word in a compound term. 


The dominant word is (therefore) arbitrary. 
The term ‘‘ metalworker”’ is compound. 
The dominant word can be “metal” or ‘ worker” 


according to the point of view. ` 
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5 Thus we can refer to a “ metal worker” or “ worker in 
metals ”. 


4] New SENTENCE 1 


The word “ dominant” is vague. It can denote differently in 
different contexts. Here it denotes “first”. Hence it should be 
replaced throughout by U first.” 


42 NEw SENTENCE 2? 


j Compound ” may be replaced by ‘ multi-worded ”. 


5 Sentence 5 


This sentence has unity in the verbal plane. It has also 
unity in the idea plane. 

1 The representative of the “concept” is not mentioned. 

Evidently it is the class number. This may be specified. 

Hence the words “in a ‘class number” should follow. 

“ Mining for copper in England.” 


2 The word “ Compound ”’ in this context may be replaced 
by “‘ multi-worded.”’ 

3 “ Concept ”’ or class in the idea plane is “ subject” in the 
verbal plane and “ class number ” in the notational plane. 
Here we are considering the verbal and notational planes. 
“Concept” may hence be replaced by “subject ”. 

“4 “Noun” may be replaced by “ Substantive ”. 
5 The words “name of” may precede “ this”. 
6 This sentence may thus be amended to: 


“ Similarly in representing the multi-worded subject “ Mining 
for copper in England” by class number, different specialists 
will prefer different substantives in the name of this subject to be 
the first one ”. 


6 Sentence 6 


This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
munity in the idea plane. It may therefore be replaced by the 
Kollowing two sentences. i 
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1 In such cases there is no such thing as a logical order of 
succession of the constituent notions. 


2 The compound notion is to this extent an arbitrary subdivi- 
sion of each constituent. 


61 Tur New SENTENCE 1 


l By using standard terms already arrived at, the sentence 
may be amended to: “In such cases there is no such thing as a 
logical sequence of the constituent substantives.” 


62 THe New SENTENCE 2 


1 Replace “compound notion” by “ the subject represented 
by the totality of words ”. 


2 Replace “to this extent” by “thus”. 


3 <A subject cannot be a subdivision of a constituent word. 
Hence the words “ the subject represented by ” may be interpolated 
between “ of” and “ each ”. 


t 


4 Replace “constituent ®è by “constituent substantive ”. 


5 The sentence may therefore be amended to: “ The 
subject represented by a multiworded term is thus an arbitrary 
subdivision of the subject represented by either constituent 
substantive ”. 


7 Restatement of the Section 


In the restatement the necessary paragraphing has been 
effected. 

“The scheduled decimal fractions and the connecting symbols 
occur in a preferred sequence in a class number. This arrangement 
is designed for certain results. In this sequence the connecting 
symbols may be regarded merely as additional digits. 


“The connecting symbols are designed to fulfil a special 
function. That is to mark off the reversible blocks of decimal 
fractions. The sequence of scheduled decimal fractions and connecting 
symbols is arbitrary. It is reversible. 


“ Some languages are both inflexional and prepositional. The 
same feature of arbitrariness is characteristic of the sequence of the 
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constituent substantives of a rnultiworded term in such a language. 
There are different points of view for choosing the first word for a 
multi-worded term. The first word is therefore arbitrary. The 
term ‘‘ metal worker” is multiworded. The first word can be 
“ metal” or “ working ” according to the point of view. Thus we 
can refer to a “ metal worker ”’ or “‘ worker in metals ”. 


Similarly in representing the multi-worded subject “ Mining 
for copper in England” in a class number, © different specialists 
will prefer different substantives in the name of the subject to 
be the first one. In such cases there is no such thing as a logical 
sequence of the constituent substantives. The subject represented by 
the totality of words is thus an arbitrary subdivision of the subject 
represented by either constituent substantive.” 


8 General Observations 


Though beyond the scope of this series, it is difficult to withstand 
the temptation to make a few observations. The desirability of the 
principle of reversibility of the sequence, enunciated in the section, 
is questionable. It is no doubt a step towards removal of rigidity in 
the sequence. But it is rigidity removed at the cost of sacrificing 
one of the necessary qualities of a classificatory language. This is 
freedom from homonym. To lose this quality in order to remove 
rigidity is to court chaos. This is too bad. The purpose of the 
“ reversed class number ” should be left to be served by the catalogue. . 
Ranganathan’s Chain Procedure enables the catalogue to serve this 
purpose admirably. 


~ 
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GLOSSARY OF CATALOGUING TERMS (1) 
K.D. Puranik 


In section 9 of “ International Catalogue Code, its scope and the first 
step”? published in the Annals part of Abgila, 3, 1953, 141-158, 
Dr. S.R. Ranganathan suggested the need for “ a comparative study 
of some authoritative carefully designed catalogue codes”. He has 
further added ‘it should be rule-by-rule comparison. Such a 
comparison alone can bring to light the evolution of the ‘contents 
and the wording of each rule. It will also lead to a final re-examination 
and revision of the Canons of Cataloguing. More than anything 
else such a cold-blooded comparative study will mask all disturbing 
_ emotional attachment to a particular Code. It should free the 
intellect to do its best to discover the right rules for incorporation in 
the International Catalogue Gode.” We are planning such a 
comparative study. But it was felt that it would add to convenience 
if a glossary of cataloguing terms could be published even before 
beginning comparison. 

The first instalment of the glossary is published here. We hope 
to complete the glossary in two or three more instalments. 


The glossary has been compiled from the following sources: 


ALA 1 = American Library Association, Cataloguing 
and Classification (Division of—): A.L.A. 
Cataloguing rules for author and title entries. 
Edn 2. 1949 
ALA 2 = Library Association, Cataloguing Rules 
l Revision Committee, and American Library 
Association, Catalogue Rules Revision 
Committee: Cataloguing rules. Author and 
title entries. 1908 


ALA 3 = Thompson (Elizabeth H): ALA glossary of 
library terms. 1943 | 
Cutter = Cutter (Charles A): Rules for a dictionary 


catalogue. Edn 4. 1904 
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Fellows = Fellows (Dorcas): Cataloguing rules with 
explanations and illustra- 
tions. Edn 2. 1926 


NED = Murray (James Augustus Henry). Ed. A new 
English dictionary. 1888- 

; 1928 
Prussian = Osþorn(AndrewD). Tr. Prussian instructions : 


Rules for the alphabe- 
tical catalogues of the 
Prussian libraries, trans- 


lated ‘from edn 2. 1938 


Ranganathan 1 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Classified catalogue code 
(Madras Library Asso- 
ciation, publication series, 
17). 1951 

Ranganathan 2 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Colon classification. Edn 

4. (Madras Library Asso- _ 
ciation, publication series, 
19). 1953 
Ranganathan 3 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Dictionary catalogue code. 
i Edn 2. (Madras Library 
Association, publication 
series, 18). 1952 

Ranganathan 4 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Library book selection. 
(Indian Library Associ- 
ation, English series, 5). 
1952 

Ranganathan 5 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Library catalogue: Fun- 

damentals and procedure. 
(Madras Library Associ- 
ation, publication series, 
15). 1950 

Ranganathan 6 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Library classification : 
Fundamentals and pro- 
cedure. (Madras Library 
Association, publication 

À series, 12). 1944 
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Ranganathan 7 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Prolegomena to library 
classification. (Madras 
Library Association, pub- 
lication series, 6). 1937 


Ranganathan 8 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Rendering of South Asian 


names—a report to 
UNESCO 1953. Un- 
published. 


Ranganathan 9 = Ranganathan (S.R.): Theory ‘of library cata- 
logue. (Madras Library 


FN 


(3 Association, publication 
series, 7). 1938 
‘Sharp = Sharp (Henry A): Cataloguing. Edn 3. 1944 
Webster = Webster (N.) New international dic- 
tionary 


Definition from ‘ ALA 3° ‘ Fellows’ and ‘Sharp’ have been 
included when they are not found in ‘ALA 1’, ‘ALA 2° or 
* Cutter ’. . 

Definition from ‘ Ranganathan 2 to 8° have been given when 
they are not found in f Ranganathan 1’. 

A term in italics is defined in its proper alphabatic place. 

abbreviated catalogue card—giving less information than 
the main entry (ALA 3) 

abbreviated word—is a word in name, not fully written out, 
but abbreviated to one or more initial letters anywhere in the reading 
material (Ranganathan 8) | 

abnormal book—to be determined according to the specifica- 
tion of a library for reason of having too many plates or maps or 
for any other peculiarity in its build or for any other reason 
(Ranganathan 1) 

abridgement—reduced form of a work produced by conden- 
sation and omission of more or less of detail, but retaining the general 
sense and unity of the original (Webster) 


absolute location—/ixed location (ALA 3) 
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abstract periodical—consists of abstracts of current material 
in books, pamphlets and periodicals (ALA 3) 


abstracting periodical—in a‘ specific subject is a minutely 
classified catalogue of all the articles directly or indirectly bearing on 
the specific subject and appearing in current fascicules of the 
periodicals of the world, each entry being provided with an objective, 
faithful abstract of the article described by it and each of its own 
fascicules coming out at the shortest practicable intervals. It may 
also include annotated entries of books currently published 
(Ranganathan 1) | 


accession——(l.) to enter in an accession book (Cutter) (2). > 
a book or other similar material acquired by a library for its 
collections (ALA 3) 

accession book—business record of books, etc. added to a 
library in the order of receipt, giving a condensed description of the 
book and the essential facts in its library history (Cutter) . 


accession number—number given to a volume in the order 
of its addition to a library (Cutter) 


accessories—motives, votive letters, benediction formulas, 
recommendations, prices, privileges, licences to print, printers’ and 
publishers’ devices, vignettes, etc. (Prussian) 


adaptation—(1.) book that has been re-written or edited, 
wholly or in part, usually for a particular purpose (Sharp, ALA 3) 
(2.) a new version based upon one or more versions of a given work 
orstory. (ALA 3). 3. loosely, a free translation (ALA 3) 

added copy—a duplicate of a book already in a library, if it is 
added, or to be added, to the library (ALA 3) 

added edition—another edition of a work already in the 
catalogue (Cutter) 


added entry—(1.) each of reference entry, index entry, and cross 
reference tndex eniry (Ranganathan 1). (2.) each of subject index entry, 
book index entry, and cross reference index entry (Ranganathan 3) 3. a 
secondary entry, i.e. any other than a main entry (Cutter, ALA 1, 
ALA 2, Ranganathan 9). (4.) the heading chosen for an added entry 
(ALA 1) Note: When unit card system is used an added entry card 
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is a duplicate of the main entry. When cards are written or 
typewritten added entry cards may be in an abbreviated form (ALA 1) 


added title—title which coincides with the main title in content 
and extent (Prussian) 


added title page—iitle page complimentary to the one chosen 
for the main entry of a work (ALA 1) 


additional element—in a reduced name is an element other 
than entry element (Ranganathan 8) 


additions to the real title—explanations or amplifications of 
the real title (Prussian) . 

allonym—pseudonym (2a) (ALA 1)’ 

all-through alphabetisation—arrangement of entries strictly 
by the alphabet ignoring (i) spaces between words, sentences or 
paragraphs (ii) style of writing whether it be ordinary hand, italics, 
block letters or block letter italics (iii) punctuation marks (vi) 
other signs like hyphens and brackets (Ranganathan 9) 


alphabetic subject catalogue—a catalogue arranged alphabe- 
tically by subject heads, usually without sub-division (Cutter) 


alphabetical catalogue—leading sections of all the entries 
consist of names of persons, corporate- bodies, series, subjects and 
titles. Entries are arranged alphabetically (Ranganathan 9) 


. alphabetico-classed catalegue—an alphabetic subject catalogue 
in which the subjects are grouped in broad classes with numerous 
alphabetic subdivisions. It may also include author and title 
entries in the same alphabet. (Cutter) 


alphabeting—alphabetizing (ALA 3) 
alphabetizing—arranging in alphabetical order. (ALA 3) 


alphabetisation—arrangement of entries by the alphabet as 
in a dictionary (Ranganathan 1) 


alternative name entry—(1) consists of (i) heading (alternate 
name of the heading of an entry) (ii) directing words “ see also” or 
“see” and (iii) the heading actually used in the related book index 
entry; (2) entry directing from an alternate name of a person or 
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corporate body, or a book or a series to the one actually used in 
the related book index entry (Ranganathan 1) 


alternative title—a subtitle introduced by ‘or’ or its 
equivalent (ALA 1, ALA 2)’ ; 


amplified word group—a word group consisting of a basic 
word and its attached word(s) (Ranganathan 8) 


» ana—a collection of memorable sayings or table talk of any 
one (NED) . 


anagram—(l) a transposition of the letters of a word or 
-sentence resulting in some new word or sentence (Sharp) (2) pseudonym 
(2)(b) (ALA 1) 

analysis-—analyiical reference (Cutter) 


analytic title—title which relates to a part of a larger whole 
(Prussian) | 
analytical entry—(1) entry which refers to a part of a book: 


(Ranganathan 9). (2) as above, also entry of some article contained in 
a collection (ALA 1, ALA 2) 


analytical note—statement in an analytical entry referring to 
the publication that contains the article or work entered (ALA 3) _ 
occurrence. 


analytical reference—the registry of some part of a book or 
some work in a collection, referring to the heading under which the 
book or collection is entered (Cutter) 


angle bracket—one of the angular marks < > used to 
enclose matter that appears in square brackets on a title page (ALA 3) 


annotation—(1) any elucidation, appraisal or evaluation of a 
book’s contents, beyond that given in the catalogue entry as taken 
from the title page (Sharp). (2) a note that describes, explains or 
evaluates, especially such a note added to an entry in a bibliography, 
reading list or catalogue (ALA 3). (3) the process of making such 
notes (ALA 3) 


anonym-—(1) a person whose name is not made public 
(2) pseudonym (ALA 3) 
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anonymous—(1) published without the author’s name (ALA 
2, Cutter). (2) with author’s name unknown or undisclosed (ALA 3) 


anonymous classic—work of unknown or doubtful authorship 
commonly designated by title, which may have appeared in the 
course of time in many editions, versions, and / or translations (ALA 1) 


anonymous work—work in which the author’s name does 
not appear anywhere in the book (strictest sense). We include (1) 
works in which the author’s name appears in the book only in a 
concealed manner so that the authorship is not obvious. (2) Works 
whose authorship is indicated by a descriptive or generic word 
or phrase preceded by an article. (3) works in which instead of his 
name, the author gives the title of another of his books (4) those 
in which the author uses initials, asterisks or other symbols instead 
of his name (ALA 1) 


appended—a work which has a title page, but is connected 
with another work by mention on its title page as part of the volume 
or by continuous paging or register, is said to be appended to that work 
(Cutter) 

appendix—matter at the end of a book giving additional 
information, often of an explanatory or a statistical nature (Sharp) 

arranger-—one who translates a whole work, or an integral 
portion of a work to a medium of performance other than that 
intended by the original composer. The arrangement may also be 
a simplification or amplification, the medium of performance and the 
musical structure remaining the same (ALA 1) 

artificial composite book—not an ordinary composite book 
(Ranganathan 1) 

ascertainability, canon of—requires that no eniry shall include 
any information that is not definitely ascertainable from the words 
found on or at the back of the title page of the book (Ranganathan 9) 


associated book note— indicates the nature of the association 
such as “for an associated book on theory,” for “an associated book 
on practice materials ’? and mentions the call number of the associated 
book (Ranganathan 1) 


asyndetic—without cross references (Cutter) 
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- atlas—a volume of maps, plates, engravings, tables etc. with 
or without descriptive letterpress. It may be an independent 
publication or it may have been issued to accompany one or more 
volumes of text (ALA 1) 


attached word—is a common noun occurring as substantive 
but not free, word in a name (Ranganathan 8) 


author—(1) person who writes a book (Cutter, ALA 1, 
ALA 2). (2) person who is the cause of the book’s existence by 
putting together the writings of several authors. Bodies of men are 
to be considered the authors of their memoirs, transactions, debates, 
reports etc. (Cutter, ALA 1, ALA 2). (3) personal author, corporate 
author (Ranganathan 1) 


author abbreviation—the use of an abbreviated form of an 
author’s name for secondary entries in a catalogue when the unit 
card is not used (ALA 3) 


author affiliation—in some special libraries, a statement on 
catalogue cards of the organization with which each author is con- 
nected, thus indicating his experience and point of view. (ALA 3) 


author analytic—an entry under author for part of a work 
or for some article contained in a collection (volume of essays, 
serial, etc.) including a reference to the publication which contains 
the article or work entered (ALA 3) 


author analytical—coniribuior index entry (Ranganathan 1) 


author and title catalogue—catalogue of author and title 


entries and sometimes entries ‘for editors, translators, series, etc. 
(ALA 3) 


author card-—~a card bearing an author entry (Cutter) 


author catalogue—an alphabetic catalogue of author entries 
and entries under translators, editors, etc. (Cutter) 


author entry—(1) entry having the name of the author in 
the leading section (ALA 1, ALA 2, Cutter, Ranganathan 1). (2) 
the author heading chosen for this entry (ALA 1) 


author fulness—the full form of an author’s name used in 
author entries in a catalogue’ (ALA 3) 
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author heading—the form under which an author entry is 
made (ALA 3) 

author statement—the name of the author as well as of 
other persons, such as editors, translators, etc. who have engaged in 
the composition of the work (Prussian). 

authority card—an official card that gives the form selected 
for a heading in a catalogue. If the heading is for a personal 
author, it has references to sources and arecord of variant: forms ; 
if for a corporate author, sources,.a brief history and a statement 
about changes of name (ALA 3) 

automym-—-(1) real name of an author (Sharp, ALA 3). (2) a 
work published under the real name (ALA 3) 

back title—title printed or pasted on the back of the map 
(Prussian) 

basic word—is a proper noun occurring as substantive free 
word in a name (Ranganathan 8) 

basic word group—is a term Consisting of two or more basic 
words (Ranganathan 8) 

bastard title—falf title (ALA 2, Cutter) 

bibliographical catalogue—descriptive catalogue (Rangana- 
than 1) . 

bibliographical note—(1) a note relating to ‘the bibliogra- 
phical history or description of a book. (2) a note mentioning a 
bibliography (often in the form of footnotes) contained in the book 
(ALA 3) 

binder’s title—the title lettered on the pinding of a book 
(ALA 2, Cutter, Prussian) 

body—the book proper, as daoedd from preliminary 
or appended matter (Sharp) 

book—(1) a collection of tablets of wood, ivory or sheets of 
paper, parchment, or similar material, blank, written or printed, 
strung or bound together ; commonly, many folded and bound sheets, 
containing continuous printing or writing; esp. when printed, a 
bound volume or a volume of some size, as distinguished from a 
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pamphlet. (2) a volume without a cover; an uncased volume, 
whether parily bound or not. (3)a literary composition, esp. a long 
and systematic. one. (4) a major division of a treatise or literary 
work (Webster). (5Y not a periodical publication (Ranganathan 1) 


book entry—entry in which the name of a specific book 
occurs—its heading and itile, and call number (if the library is 
classified) (Ranganathan 9) 


book index entry—(1) consists of (i) heading (ii) inter- 
mediate item and index number and (iii) associated book note, if any 
(Ranganathan 1). (2) mentions specific books only, and indexes 
certain items occuring in the different sections of the related main 
entry (Ranganathan 1) 


book mark—book number (ALA 3) 
book number—one or more characters, used to distin- 


guish an individual book from all others having the same class, 
shelf, or other generic number (Cutter) 


bracket—rectangular inclosing marks [ ] (Cutter) 
broadside—a sheet of paper printed on one side only (Cutter) 


cadenza—a technically brilliant solo passage toward the 
close of the first or last movement of a concerto, in which the 
main themes are given further development (ALA 1) 


call mark—characters indicating the location of a book on 
the shelves and distinguishing it from all others in the library. 
Usually composed of class and book number, or in fixed location, 
of shelf and book number (Cutter) 


cali number—(1) the symbol which individualises a book and 
fixes its position in the shelves relative to the other books. It 
consists of class number and book number (Ranganathan 2). (2) number 
by which a book is called for (Ranganathan 2). (3) connecting link 
between the entry on the catalogue card and.the book’as shelved 
in the library (Fellows) 


call number entry—entry having call number in the leading 
section (Ranganathan 9) 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
FOR DELHI STATE 


S.R. Ranganathan 


[Makes a population-analysis of the Delhi State from the angle of 
library service. Recommends the use of the Social Education Centres 
for reading books to the 19 lakhs of illiterates. Estimates the ultimate 
library personality of the State to be made of one State Central Library 
as distribution centre, 16 service branches and 6 librachines. Recommends 
the establishmeni of one service branch and one librachine each year. 
Recommends placing the development of the library system on a statutory 
basis] i 
1. Social Data 
11. In Delhi State eighteen lakhs of people live in 600 square 
miles giving a density of 3,000 per square mile. Library service to 
a closely packed population like this has to be planned quite 
differently from that for the ordinary distribution of population in 
the districts of the other States in India. 
12. The density in Delhi State is not uniform. It is as much 
as 14 Jakhs per square mile in Delhi Municipal Area where 900,000 
people live in seven square miles. It 1s 8,000 per square mile in 
New Delhi with its population of three lakhs. Indeed these two 
areas account for twelve out of the eighteen lakhs of people in the 
Delhi State. 
13. Ofthe remaining six lakhs one and a half lakhs live in the 
two small city-like areas—Civil Lines and Delhi West. 
_ 14. About a lakh and a half live in the six small townships 
Cantonment, Shahdara, Red Fort, Narela, Mehroli, and Najaf Garh. 


15. The remaining three lakhs live scattered in 300 villages. 
16. The organisation of library service cannot therefore be 
uniform even for the compact Delhi State. 


17. Literacy is another factor determining the form of -organi- 
sation. In the Delhi State about two lakhs are infants needing no 
library service. About two lakhs form school-going population. 
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With its limited finances and technical man-power, India cannot 
afford to have a separate children’s wing in its public libraries. 
Lack of transport facilities and poor safety measures make it also 
undesirable for children to walk to a public library far from their 
homes to get their library service. The proper thing will be to 
develop a library in each school. The school library will not have 
the necessary atmosphere unless it is put in charge of a full-time 
librarian with training in teaching as well as in library service. 
Moreover the school library should function outside the class hours. 
It will be less of a strain for the childern if the school library tunes 
its service in resonance to work in class room as well as to the life in 
the community. 


18. The public library service will have to serve only fourteen 
lakhs of adults. Out of these only four lakhs are literate. They 
alone can take advantage of the normal mode of library, ‘service. 
This does not mean that the remaining ten lakhs are to be over- 
looked by the library system of the State. These ten lakhs of 
illiterates cannot all be made literate within their life time. But 
even without literacy they are all educable. They can all benefit 
from books if books are read to them. Library service to these ten 
lakhs will have therefore to provide for readers who will read books 
to them. Who should be the agency for this ? In Delhi, thanks 
to the enlightened policy of the Delhi Municipal Authorities and 
the Government of the Delhi State there are several Social Education 
Centres. These Centres should be increased in number. The public 
library system of the State should provide books to these centres. In 
them social education leaders should organise the reading of books 
to the illiterates. ) 

2 Ultimate Library Personality 

On an average, there should be one branch library in every 
square mile with a population of not less than 5,000. The size of 
the Delhi State is too small to have a District or City Central Library 
over and above the State Central Library. The ultimate library 
personality of the Delhi State may have to consist of the following :- 

© State Central Library 1 


Branch Libraries in the area of the Delhi Municipality 9 
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Branch Libraries in New Delhi 
Branch Library in Civil Lines 
Branch Library in Delhi West 
Branch Library in Delhi Cantonment 
Branch Library in Shahdara 


pi pt pet p £5) 





Total Branch Libraries 16 





Library Van for periodical exchange of books between 
the State Central Library and the 16 Branches _ 1 - 
Librachine (= Travelling Library carrying about two 
thousand volumes for service) in the rural areas). 5 
Note :-The three lakhs of people in the rural areas may require 
about two hundred Delivery Stations. One Librachine 
can serve forty Delivery Stations, twice a month. 


3 First Stage 

31. Obviously such fullfledged service will not be practicable 
in the earlier years of development. For we have neither the library 
man-power nor the finance nor the books to start library service in 
fullfledged form. We have to cut the coat according to cloth. It 
is also necessary that there should not be wastage or duplication of 
machinery. Perhaps the first step will be to pool the existing re- 
sources. No social purpose can be served by having the Hardinge 
Library and the Delhi Public Library as independent institutions 
within a few yards of each other. One of them should function 
as the Branch Library for thé area. The other should form the 
nucleus of the State Central Library. l 

32. I am aware of certain vested interests which have de- 
veloped round the two libraries and may resist any pooling. But 
in the interest of the social service which they were originally intend- 
ed to do, it should be possible to rise above vested interests and do 
what is best for social service. 


33. The one chosen to be the State Central Library will not 
have to do any direct service to the public. It will really be a dis- 
tributing centre. All purchases of reading materials and their 
technical organisation and physical treatment will have to be done 
by the State Central Library. The State Central Librarian should 
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administer it. But his work will not be exhausted with the purchase 
and distribution of books. He should promote the development 
of Branch Libraries and Travelling Libraries. He should also pre- 
pare the public for the acceptance of library service. For this 
he should be a man of sterling character. He should place service 
to the public above his own narrow private interests. He should 
. not be a predatory. 

34. The library chosen as the Branch Library for an area 
should be relieved of all administrative work. It should be a 
Service Library. Its man-power should be entirely turned on 
book service to the literate public and the running of all forms of 
extension service to make the library the true hub of all the in- 
tellectual development and social activities of the area. 

35. Reading to the illiterates can be taken on hand immedia- 
tely in each mohalla and village having a Sociai Education Centre. 
The Social Education Centres should be for most purposes under the 
management of the Social Education Department. But in its library 
service it should be regarded as an agency of the State Central Library. 


4 Second Step 
Perhaps it will be possible to establish one additional Branch 
Library and one additional Travelling Library each year. The 
Centre where the former should be established and the area that 
should be served by the latter, will have to be determined from 
year to year. In this manner in about ten years, library service can 
be brought within easy reach of every citizen of the Delhi State. 


5 Service by Librachine 

Until Branch Library is established in each area, a Libra- 
chine may be set up to serve books in each mohalla at stated hours 
once in a fortnight or once in a month. The ladies may have to be 
served in this way for a few years. Perhaps three Librachines might 
prove sufficient during the first two years. There is already one set 
up by the Delhi Public Library. Two more should be added as 
early as possible. 


51 TRAVELLING LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
Each Librachine should be manned by three persons : 
l. One Reference Librarian capable of helping readers 
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in the choice of reading materials and canvassing readers for books ; 


2. One Assistant who can be incharge of the mechanics of 
issue and return of reading materials. He should also be able to drive 
the Librachine. In our country people may think it infradig to drive 
the Librachine. ButI have seen in all the developed countries of 
the West that it is one of the library staff that drives the Travelling 
Library Van. 


3. An Unskilled Assistant who will keep the books in proper 
order and will also look after the cleaning etc. of the Librachine. 
This staff can go out to field service only for five days in the week. The 
sixth day will have to be spent by them in the State Central Library : 
1 To make the weekly discharge of the books ; 
2 To select the books needed for the next week’s round ; 
3 To have the Librachine serviced. 

The seventh day will naturally be a weekly holiday for the staff. 


6 Production of Literature 

61 One of the handicaps in the development of library 
service today is book-famine. Books in Hindi and on all kinds 
of subjects including arts and crafts and not merely philosophy or 
politics, are not available in sufficient quantity and variety. This 
book-famine, however, cannot be lifted by the Government of the 
Delhi State all by itself. For this purpose it should ally itself with 
the Governments in the entire Hindi-speaking area of the country. 
Perhaps the best way in which book production can‘be stimulated is 
for all the governments in the Hindi-speaking area jointly to give 
guarantee for the purchase of a certain number of copies for the 
public library service maintained by them, provided the books 
satisfy a certain prescribed standard in regard to subject coverage, 
readability, illustrations and physical make up. In my book on 
Social education literature I have examined all these factors from the 
angle of library service to the common man. In that book I have also 
examined the danger of the government itself becoming the publisher 
or of leaving the whole job entirely in the hands of private profit- 
making publishers. I need not repeat all those arguments here. It 
occurs to me that stimulation in the manner suggested above may 
prove least harmful. Even the method of offering prizes etc. by 
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the government for the best authors often gets vitiated in the hands of 
the bureaucracy. This method of discovering and encouraging 
authors can be done more effectively by the publishing trade. There- 
fore it seems to me that it is best for the government to prescribe 
standards and to promise purchase of several copies of books. 


62 To begin with, it may be difficult to have original books 
written on all arts and crafts and on the fundamental sciences, be 
they natural or social. Therefore the State should be willing to give 
similar guarantee in regard to adaptation of foreign books to the 
needs of Indian readers, 


| 63 Another method of benefitting the authors more assuredly 
and thereby encouraging new authors to come forward, and of 
protectifig them from capitalist publishers is being practised by Nor- 
way. According to its latest Library Act which came into force 
on 1 July 1949, 50% of the library budget voted by Government 
is being used as subsidy fora Royalty Fund for Norwegian authors. 
This fund is used to give royalty to contemporary authors and to 
widows of authors. 
| 7 Legislation 

In an ordinary constituent State which has to raise its own fund 
for public library service, I would insist on library service being 
based on a full-blown statutory basis. But the Delhi State is in a 
peculiar condition in regard to its income and expenditure. If it 
can get the assurance of the Central Government for continuing 
library grant on an agreed scale depending on the size of the 
population served, there may not be necessity for a regular Library 
Act. Perhaps a modified Act setting forth the pace of library develop- 
ment and the standards to be maintained might prove sufficient. 


8 Details 


In the Library legislation: Handbook to Madras Library Act (1953) 
I have established objective methods for determining the funds 
necessary for library service, the man-power needed and the propor- 
tion of different grades of professional staff for the library system 
of a State as a whole. When the Time is ripe for getting into such 
details, the details of the plan for each year can be decided objectively 
and in the measure of the resources available. 
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TRAINING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN SWEDEN 
Goesta Ottervik and Sigurd Moehlenbrock 


[Possession of a higher University Degree is necessary for appoint- 
ment to the higher’ posts of large State, Public and University Libraries. 
Professional training for these as well as the posts of Library Assistant is 
got by probationary service. The Royal Library gives a three months’ 
training and holds examinations to prepare candidates for service in special 
libraries. A four-week training course in documentation is also given at the 
Royal Institute of Technology once in a year. For service in Public Libra- 

. ries, training is given by the State School of Librarianship; period six months 
at present; likely to become one academic year. A Continuation Course 
of about two months on specialised topics in Library Science is also per- 
iodically given jointly for Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. 
The Stockholm City Library has got its own training school and exami- 
nation for its staff. Short Correspondence Courses are also given to part 
timed workers in small local and study-circle libraries. ] 


1 University and Research Libraries . 

As far as the Swedish University and research libraries are 
concerned, centralized and uniform training of personnel exists only 
on a very limited scale. Upto the present time no definite qualifi- 
cations have been fixed except in the case of the higher posts of the 
largest State libraries and the City and University Library of 
Gothenburg. ' 


11 GENERAL LIBRARIES 


111 Assistant Librarian 


For appointment as an assistant librarian at the Royal Library 
in Stockholm, the university libraries at Uppsala and Lund and 
the City and University Library of Gothenburg, a candidate is 
required—-in addition to possessing a knowledge of German, English 
French and Latin corresponding to the requirements for the higher 
school certificate (Swed. student-examen)—to have passed a higher 
academic examination (licentiatexamen) in one of the four faculties of 
the Universities, or alternatively to have obtained a first degree in 
the faculty of philosophy, either filosofie kandidat-examen or filosofisk 
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ambelesxamen, (the nearest equivalent in Great Britain is the B.A. 
examination), and to have passed a similar examination in another 
faculty. (The second alternative has, however, practically gone 
out of use and a proposal for its abolition has been put forward). In 
addition to this, a candidate for a post of this kind must have done at 
least three months’ probationary service in a general research library 
and have demonstrated his or her suitability for library work. The 
basic training in librarianship is thus acquired by probationary 
service under the guidance of the staff of the library. 


112 Library Assistant 


As regards library assistant and junior staff, although no fixed 
qualifications have been laid down, it is now generally the practice 
to engage only persons possessing the higher school certificate and 
possibly a first degree. As a rule no probationary service or only 
a short period of such service (from four to six weeks) is required. 
Thus the specialized training is done in the course of practical 
library service. 


12 SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The special libraries in Sweden vary greatly as regards size, 
organization and tasks, and consequently there is much variation 
in staff conditions and required qualifications. 


121 The Past 


The regulations regarding qualifications which apply to the 
staff of the large general libraries are not adopted in their entirety 
in the case of this category except at the Library of the Riksdag 
(Parliament), the Library of the Royal Caroline Medico-Chrurgical 
Institute and the libraries of the Royal Institute of Technology in 
Stockholm and the Chalmers Institute of Technology in Gothen- 
burg. Although at the two latter libraries, a higher engineering 
degree may be accepted instead of the licentiatexamen as a require- 
ment for the higher posts, this alternative has so far not come into 
uses ; this is undoubtedly due, at least in part, to the relatively low 
salary scales for librarians, 


4 


In the case of the other special libraries no uniform solution 
of the problem of qualifications is applied. In practice, however, 
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the principal posts in the larger special libraries are occupied by 
persons who have a higher degree and have in most cases acquired 
practical experience of library work by serving for some time at some 
of the great general university and research libraries, while the 
required qualifications for other posts are placed at a lower level. 


12] Present Tendency 

The greatly increased activity that has in recent times 
occurred in many of the fields of knowledge for which specia- 
lized libraries exist in Sweden has-made it increasingly difficult to 
ensure the necessary supply of new staff, especially for the smaller 
libraries where the employees are so few that it is difficult for them to 
find time to look after trainees. As a result of representations made 
by the Sveriges vetenskapliga specialbiblioteks forening (the Swedish 
Society of Special Research Libraries) ‘to the Government, 
the Royal Library, which is the national library of Sweden, has 
since 1946 arranged a number of courses in elementary library 
practice. These have been available to candidates possessing the 
higher school certificate. The instruction, which in each case has 
‘lasted for three months and has been undertaken mainly by the staff 
of the Royal Library, has comprised primarily practical work in 
various kinds of library activities, partly in combination with 
lectures on, for example, bibliographies and reference books. At the 
end of the courses there have been oral examinations and written 
tests in the most important subjects, after which the participants 
have had to practise in a special library for another month before 
being allowed to apply for appointment. 


122 Training in Documentation 

The need of centralized training has made itself strongly felt 
also in the increasingly large and important group constituted by 
industrial and business libraries. On the initiative of the Tekniska 
Lilteratursaellskapet (the Swedish Society for Technical Documenta- 
tion) a four-week course was held in 1949 at the Royal Institute of 
Technology in Stockholm for the further training of librarians 
employed at industrial enterprises and at Government offices and 
institutions concerned with technical matters. Shorter training 
courses for assistants in industrial and special technical libraries 
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were held in Stockholm in 1952 and 1953 and will probably be held 
annually in the future. In these courses the main emphasise was 
naturally placed on subjects of special interest in libraries of this 
kind, particularly all forms of technical documentation. 


2 State County Libraries 


The heads of the State County Libraries (Swed. landsbibliotek), 
which are concerned both with research and with the adult education 
movement and which may thus be said to occupy a position midway 
between research libraries and public libraries must possess the same 
formal qualifications as are required from assistant librarians at the 
Royal Library and the university libraries, and must also have an 
intimate knowledge of public library work, 


3 Public Libraries 


31 PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY WORK 


The theoretical basis for the training of the public library 
staff is a first academic degree, generally filosofie kandidatexamen or 
filosofisk ambetsexamen (see above). This is followed by practical 
instructions as a trainee at one of the larger municipal libraries. 
This training lasts for half a year and is followed by at least six 
months further work in the library. In 1946 the library advisers 
of the Royal Board of Education laid down standard regu- 
lations for the organization of this training with the object of 
creating uniform conditions at the various libraries which accept 
library trainees. 


32 THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION 


The final theoretical instruction is then given at the Statens- 


. btbliotaksskola (the State School of Librarianship) which is managed 


by the library advisers of the Royal Board of Education. This 
school has been training librarians since 1926, the courses usually 
being held every other year.‘ The instruction is given chiefly by 
teachers appointed from among the staffs of the Stockholm 
libraries. At present, the courses of this school last for six months, 
but there is a proposal to extend the period to a full academic year 
(nine months). The school‘gives instruction in various subjects 
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connected with library history and library technique, practical 
exercises in library administration, etc. are also being held. ‘Thus 
it takes about six years of studies after the higher school certificate 
(Studentexamen) before a person can be a fullfledged library assistant. 
The certificate of the State School of Librarianship also qualifies the 
holder for a post as chief librarian. 


33 CONTINUATION COURSE 


It has long been felt as a defect of Swedish education for 
public librarianship that there has been no training for higher quali- 
fications or for special public librarianship. To meet this disadvan- 
tage the Government library authorities in Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden have arranged joint continuation courses—Co- 
penhagen 1949, Stockholm 1952 —where the principal problems in 
modern public librarianship were treated in lectures and discussions. 
In 1949 a similar joint course in hospital librarianship was arranged 
in Denmark. In 1948 a course of two months was held in Stockholm 
when attention was focussed on problems concerning library work 
among children and young people. Mention should also be made 
of the shorter national courses that have been arranged in connec- 
tion with the annual meetings of the Sveriges allmaenna biblio- 
teksforening (the Swedish Library Association) when problems of 
joint interest for librarians as well as for other professions (e.g., 
` teachers, adult education officers, etc.) have been treated. 


34 STOCKROLM CITY LIBRARY. 


In the Stockholm City Library, by far.the largest public 
library in Sweden, the work is of course substantially different from 
that in most other public libraries of the country, and so this library 
has found it desirable to arrange its own scheme of professional train- - 
ing for its staff, modelled on the training schemes of certain other 
large libraries, especially in the U.S.A. At the Stockholm City 
Library the examination for the grade of library assistant is 
generally passed three years after the higher school certificate. 
Instruction is given in the form of lectures and practical exercises 
in the following subjects: cataloguing, bibliography, reference work, 
literature, administration, library history, adult education and school 
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libraries. The teachers are chiefly drawn from among the staf of 
the Stockholm City Library. A higher examination, for the grade 
of librarian, may be taken by persons who have received basic train- 
ing, after a further period of study of three years. 


i 4 Training for Part-Time Library Work 


The numerous small public libraries as well as the study- 
circle libraries in the country districts are generally in charge of 
people who undertake responsibility for the libraries in their leisure 
time, often with very little remuneration. In order to acquaint 
them with the library work and to give a certain amount of 
elementary training there are special arrangements for providing 
instruction by correspondence and by periodical two-weeks courses, 
arranged by the library advisers of the Royal Board of Education. 
The instruction’ given aims principally at increasing the student’s 
knowledge of books and introducing him or her to the elements of 
library administration. After instruction, these part-time librarians 
are also given the opportunity to study the practical details of library 
work at the larger municipal libraries. The central (county) libraries 
(Swed centralbibliotek), too, devote some attention to this instruction 
in connection with their annual county conferences ; here details of 
library routine are often discussed in groups, the study-circle method 
_ being applied. 


At last, it ought to be mentioned that the whole question of 
education for librarianship is just now very much debated in Sweden, 
various proposals as to the future model having been offered. 


(Revised extract from “Swedish libraries and archives”, published by the 
Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations in 1953 and received through the courtesy 
` of Dr. Kleberg, Chief Librarian, University Library, Uppsala.) 
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(Continued from page 23) 


COMMON ISOLATE 


S.R. Ranganathan 


[Defines common isolate. Prescribes anterior position to approach 
materials. Enumerates anteriorising common isolates. Discusses the en- 
umeration of Time Isolates in the first order array of first level and second 
level manifestations, Discusses the enumeration of Space Isolates in different 
arrays of the first level and second level. Describes the organisation of the 
analysis in the idea plane and of the zones and octaves in the notational plane. 


Throughout makes a comparative study of UDC, CC and BC.] 


1 Definition 


There is a correspondence between the idea plane, the notational 
plane and the verbal plane. Class in idea plane corresponds to , 
class number in notational plane and subject-term in the verbal | 
plane. “Isolate idea in the idea plane corresponds to isolate number 
in the notational plane and isolate term in the verbal plane. An 
isolate idea is expressed as isolate number and as isolate term. The . 
expression as isolate number is necessary for helpful arrangement. 
The expression as isolate term is necessary for communication. A 
compound class is derived from a basic class by attaching an isolate 
idea to it. A compound class number is built by synthesising a 
basic class number and an isolate number. A compound subject- 
term is the result of the synthesis of a basic subject-term and an isolate 
term. An isolate number may represent the same isolate term and | 
the same isolate idea, in relation to many or all classes, Then we 


have a common isolate, 
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2 Anteriorising Common Isolate 








Isolate _ J CC No. BC No. | UDC No. 
/ 

Bibliography a 2 

Encyclopaedia k l 3 
Periodical m 6 5 
Yearbook n 5 58 
History v 3 9 
Biography w 4 92 
Collection x 7 8 . 
Scope z4 8 





A subject-term formed by synthesising any of the above common 
isolates with any host-subject-term denotes approach-material to 
the host-subject. In the arrangement of books, it is helpful to have 
the approach-materials of a subject, anterior to the books embodying 
it. Bliss therefore applied the epithet ‘‘ anterior’? to the class 
formed by synthesising any class with such an isolate idea. 


21 CoLon CLASSIFICATION 7 


CC secures actually anterior position for such classes by 
postulating a special attribute to the lower case letters used to 
represent an anteriorising common isolate. This is postulated in 
Rule 0251 of part 1 of the Colon classification. | 


‘0251 Any number followed by a small letter shall have 
precedence over the original number.” 
Examples 


B63y7 has precedence over, i.¢., is anterior to, B63 
. L23 :45a has precedence over, i.e., is anterior to, L23 :45 
ZO0bXm has precedence over, 7.¢., is anterior to, ZOX 


211 Only in-a Second or a Higher Order 


`< An anteriorising “common isolate number has no connecting 
symbol-preceding it. It is attached directly to the host class number. 
Thus.this common isolate can occur only in a second or higher order 
of array. 
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22 UDC 
UDC has no notational device to secure anterior positions for 
approach materials. But there is nothing to prevent its providing 
for it. For the connecting symbol for approach common isolate is 
(O....). This connecting symbol may be postulated to have the 
anteriorising attribute. 


23 BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 

. BC has provided for the Arabic numerals to be invested with. 
anteriorising attribute. But, it is halting in doing so. For we read 
in p 49 of V 1 “ But this disposition is not required by rule. If the 
classifier should disagree, if the readers should disapprove, the strict 
logical subordination is alternative....the numerical subdivisions 
would then not be anterior but posterior like the other sub-divisions.”’ 


Examples 
Cl, C2,....C8 are given precedence over G in pages 241 to 
243 of V |. 


Similar arrangements are indicated under each main class. 


3 Time Isolate 4 

CC and UDC make any time isolate a common isolate. The 

connecting symbol for time isolate number has not been postulated, 

in either scheme, to have anteriorising attribute. A time isolate is, 
therefore, a posteriorising isolate. 


31 Coton CLASSIFICATION 
In CC, time isolate is allowed to occupy either the prefirst 
octave or the last octave. In other words, a time isolate number 
can begin with either a lower case letter or a capital letter. All other 
octaves are occupied by space isolate. ` 


311 Public Time 
The last octave is used to represent public time measured 


either backwards or forwards from the date of birth of Christ as the 
origin. 


Examples . l 
A before 10,000 BC E 1000 to 1099 
C 999 to1 BC M 1800 to 1899 
D 1 to 999 AD N 1900 to 1999 


etc. etc. etc. 
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The unit used, i.e., the isolate in the first-order-array, does not 
represent the same duration for all periods oftime. Ituses “century” 
in the period beginning with the second millennium after Christ. 
A millennium is used as the unit for the period 2,000 BC to 1,000 
AD. A stretch of 8,000 years is used as the unit for the period 10,000 
BC to 2,000 BC. For the still earlier period, the unit is in terms of 
geological age. This is in accordance with “‘ memory-perspective ”’. 
Z is used as octavising digit. Thus ZA represents 3,000 to 3,099 AD. 
This step to secure hospitality in array was lost sight of even in 
edition 4. It will be incorporated in edition 5. 


312 Private Time 
The pre-first octave is used to represent private time. In 
private time, the origin for measuring time from, is taken to be some 


appropriate epoch germane to the class to which the time isolate is 
attached. 

















Schedule 
CC No. Unit of Time UDG No. | CC No, Unit of Time jUDCNo, 
| 

a Symbol to denote | g Week 43 
Periodicity h Month 44 
b Micro second 411 j Year 45 
K Second 412 k Century 47 
d Minute 413 m Millennium 48 
€ Hour 414 n Geological age 49 

f Day 414.2 





The number of units should be added after the digit for unit. 
It should be mentioned in Arabic integers. 


313 Featured Time 


Time is punctuated by the movement of earth and moon. 
These movements are periodical. Day is the period of the rotation 
of the earth on its axis. Lunar month is the period of one cycle of 
the moon on its ecliptic. Year is the period of one cycle of the 
earth on its ecliptic. These are the three primary periods of time. 
The very astronomical factors causing the periods of time cause 
also certain climatic correlates. These concern heat, light, atmos- 
pheric movement, humidity-variation, clouds, rain, dust, etc. The 
total effect of these correlates divide each natural period of time 
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into more or less distinct parts. All activities—in the physical, 
biological and human world—are correlated to these parts of each 
kind of period of time. These form important isolate ideas in the 
time facet of many subjects. It will therefore be.an advantage to 
make a schedule of such common time isolates. The vacant isolate 
numbers in the pre-first octave may be used to represent them. 


Schedule _ 

op Day — s4 Second half 
q Day time $9 Waning moon 
ql Morning twilight s6 Full moon 
q2 Sunrise s7 First half 
q3 Morning s8 Second half 
q4 Forenoon u Solar Month 
gd Noon ul January 
q6 Afternoon u2 February 
gi Evene O CO OO EEAS ETEN 
r Night u8 August 
rl Sun set u91 September 
r2. Evening twilight u92 October 
73 Early night u93 November 
r4 Fore-midnight u94 December 
r5 Midnight v Season 
rG After-midnight vl Spring 
r7 Late night v2 Summer 
S Lunar month v3 Autumn 
sl Waxing moon v4 Winter 
s2 New moon vol Dry season 
53 First half v55 Rainy season 


The schedule can also be used in the second level facet of time, when 
an isolate of it appears in relation to a particular day, month or year. 


Examples 
Incidence of asthma in rainy season L44 :453 :51.055 


Incidence of asthma in the rainy season of 1954 in Madras 
State L44 :453 :51.441.N54.055 


Virulence of asthma in the first half of the night L44 :453 :57.r4 
314 Other Cycles 


Other cycles also are caused by natural causes. About 25,000 
years is the period of the cycle of the precession of the axis of the earth. 
Twelve years is the period of the cycle of Jupiter on its ecliptic. 30 
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years is the period of the cycle of Saturn on its ecliptic. There are 
also other periods. Periodogram analysis and study have not 
advanced sufficiently to demand the use of these longer periods and 
their parts. When the need arises, a schedule may be improvised on 
the following lines: 


w Precession period x4 Jupiter 
x Periods relating to other x5 Saturn 
l heavenly bodies x6 Uranus 
xl Mercury x7 Naptune 
x2, Venus x8 Solar phenomena 
x3 Mars 


y may be reserved for other cosmic periods. 
z may be used as octavising digit. 


315 Period 

In some subjects, a time-period may occur as an isolate in 
time-facet. Fixing such a period is common in prescribing medicine. 
“Every 4 hours” is a common prescription. In many biological 
experiments, smaller periods such as 5 minutes and 30 minutes-are 
commonly prescribed for the repetition of an operation. In economic 
organisation, 5 year has now become acommon period. In educa- 
tional organisation too it has become common. For example, many 
university acts prescribe quinquennial re-examination of the 
educational system. It is proposed to use ato stand for period. The 
numeral of a particular period may be added after it. 


Example 


Third Quinquennial Commission of the Madras University 
under the. Act of 1924. T4.44,cM.N.j5.a3¢ 


Second Five Year Plan of India z.44.N.75.a225 


316 Past and Future 
CC provides: the symbol “ => ° to denote an indefinite period 


A 


‘of the past and the future with reference to any epoch, 


Examples 
Né- Past with reference to twentieth century 
N47 Past with reference to 1947 
N+ Future with reference to twentieth century 
N47 Future with reference to 1947 
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317 Stretch of Timè 


CC uses the symbol ** -> ” to denote a stretch of time extending 
from one epoch to another. 


Examples 
D060€-C672 From 327 BC to 1060 AD. 
Née M Nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
h8&—3 From third to eighth month 
| 32 UDC 


In UDG, the notation uses only a single species of digits for 
substantives. An array can not therefore have different zones as in 
CC. However, the need for dividing the first-order-array of time- 
facet in different ways is recognised. 


321 Public Time 

The digits 0 and 1 are reserved for representing public time.. 
These two digits together represent the first two millennia of AD. 
The digit 2 is left unused. Perhaps the intention is to use it to 
represent the third millennium of AD. Beyond that the notation 
gets blocked. It does not however get blocked in regard to the 
millennia of BC, The integral notation is used for BC years. The 
minus sign “— ” is prefixed to the BC year-numbers. CC avoids 
the use of this additional operational symbol of arithmetic, by using 
the “‘ Method of Complements ” described in rule 53 of part | of 
Colon classification. 





Examples 
UDC No. Year CC No. UDG No. Year CC No. 
-3 3 BC C996 -2356 2356 BG B7643 
-10 10 BG C989 -9000 9000 BG B0999 


-500 500 BOG 0499 





Each digit in BC year is represented in CCG number by the 
excess of 9 over it. This is the Method of Complements. 
322 Private Time 
UDC uses “4” to denote unit of time in representing Private 
Time. Its note is explicit. “ The subdivisions of Time beginning 
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with a “ 4” are used when giving the age of a person, object, society, 
_ Institution, etc., i.¢., the time which has elapsed since some particular 
event (a birth, foundation, invention, etc.).... Multiples of the time 
are indicated by adding a hyphen and a number. e.g., “44-3” 
Three months.” The schedule of the units of time provided is given 
in section 312. | 
323 Featured Time 
UDC provides only for seasons and solar months, 
324 Other Cycles 
UDC does not provide for featured time caused by other 
astronomical cycles such as those associated with the precession 
of the equinoxes, the planets or the solar phenomena. 
325 Period 


UDC provides for indication of periods. The digit 5 is used 
for the purpose. We have the following specification: 
65° Periodicity. Subdivide as “4%”, 
53-2” Twice a week l 
326 Past and Future 
UDC has the following specifications in regard to past and 
future. 


“31” Past, present and future “ 312” Present 
“311” Past | “313” Future 


It is not clear how these isolates are to be used in association with 
isolates denoting public time or private time. 


_ 327 Stretch of Time 


UDC represents stretch of time by connecting the isolates of 
end epochs with a slant stroke. 


Examples 


/ x 
04/14 From fifth to fifteenth century 
15/19 From sixteenth to twentieth century. 


33 BIBLIOGRAPHIO CLASSIFICATION 
In BC, time is not made a common isolate. For each subject, 
a separate schedule needs to be constructed. Special time schedules 
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continents. The digits 4 to 8 are given to them. The digit 1 is 
given to the “ earth as a whole ” or “ world” in other words. The 
digits 2 and 3 are reserved for local variation. 2 is the isolate number 
for the favoured country, state, district or any other territorial unit. 
3 is similarly the isolate number for the second favoured country, etc. 


412 Second Octave 


The second octave is used for two purposes. The first half 
of it is used for the land scattered among the oceans. The second 
half is used for the oceans qua oceans. 





Schedule 
CC No. Isolate UDC No. CCNo. Isolate UDC No. . 
Land within Ocean qua Ocean 
91 Indian ocean 95 Indian 267 
92 Atlantic ocean 96 Atlantic 261,4 
93 Pacific ocean 95,96 97 Pacific 265,66 
943 Antarctic ocean 99 983 Antarctic 269 
947 Arctic ocean 93 987 Arctic 268 





The remaining octaves of the first-order-array have not yet been 
brought to use. 
413 Second-Order-Array 


The first two octaves are utilised as follows when the isolate in 
the first-order-array is “1 World’. 





CC No. | Isolate CC No. Isolate 

1] Eastern hemisphere 187 Arctic countries 

12 Southern hemisphere 191 Equatorial zone 

13 Western hemisphere 192 Tropical zone 

l4 Northern hemisphere 193 Subtropical zone 

15 Countries bordering 195 Temperate zone 
on Indian Ocean 197 Subarctic zone 

16 Atlantic countries 198 Arctic zone 

17 Pacific countries 
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For other isolates in the first-order-array, the isolates in the 
first octaves of the second-order-array are formed on the basis of 
political characteristic. 

414 Last Octave 

The last octave of the second order-array is utilised for 
accommodating near-sovereign formations. These isolates are formed 
by the Chronological Device. 

Examples 
IN League of Nations IN48 The Commonwealth 
‘ 1IN4 United Nations 
415 Other Last Octaves 

In any array, the third last octave is formed by the Subject 
Device. The penultimate octave is reserved for orientation isolates. 
The schedule proposed for orientation isolates is as follows: 


9B East 9K Far South 9T North 

9C Near l 9M South West 9U Near 

9D Middle = ON West 9V Middle 

9E Far 9P Near 9W Far 

9F: South Eas ` 9Q Middle 9X North East 
9G South 9R Far 9Y Inside 

9H Near South 95 North West 9Z. Outside 


9J Middle South 
416 Second Level 


In Indian tradition, the physiographical features of the surface 
of the earth are taken as analogues to the organs of a person. This 
anthropomorphic tradition gives a clue to the solution of a difficult 
problem encountered in the division of the surface of the earth. This 
difficulty has been brought out in my Optional facets in library classi- 
fication (3), (4) and (5), appearing in pages‘73-83, 97-107 and 140-147 
of the Annals part of the Abgila 1, 1950. At that time, these problems 
baffled us. They looked insoluble. The conception of “ Level”, 
taken along with the above-mentioned anthropomorphic tradition, 
opens out a line for pursuing this problem. Our using this tradition 
does not amount to swearing our faith in that tradition for all 
purposes. It should not be so mistaken. For example, in this 
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tradition a serpent-hill is the analogue for ear. Whispering into 
this ear of the earth with our lips touching it will lead to death by 
serpent-bite! We really convert this anthropomorphic tradition 
into a convenient postulate, enabling us to solve an insoluble problem 
in the classification of the fundamental category Space menses 
itself as Geographical Space. 

The following is an illustrative schedule of Second Level Space 
Facet :— | 














Schedule 
CC | rotate | UDG | Ge Isolate Ki 
1 Land 17 Plateau 23 
(Geosphere) 175 Watershed 

11 Subterranean 24 2 Mountain 23 
115 Submerged 2603 3 City 26.03 
12 Surface 25 5 Water 
121 Desert 252 (Hydrosphere) | 

122  Prairy 251.3 51l Underground 

123 — Cultivated 254 53 In relation to 26 
124 Forest 253 land (salt 
.13 . In relation to (water) 

sea 531  =Goastal sea 

131 Coastland 210.5 | 532 Bay 26.04 
132 Peninsula 210.1 533 Gulf 26.04 
133 Cape 210.2 534 Strait 26.04 
134  Isthumus 210.4 934 Land-sea 26.05 | 
135 Inland * 935 High sea 26.02 
137 Delta 282.6 537 = Estuary 282.6 
14 Island 22 54 Lake 285 
15 Marsh 285.3 6 River 282.2 
16 Valley = tg G Atmosphere 

165 — River valley 282.4 


The different arrangements of the isolates in CC and UDC show the 
uncertainty of hitting upon any universally acceptable principle, 
in the idea plane, for securing ‘‘ more or less’ helpful sequence of 
physiographical features. In CC sequence, there is progression in 
a vertical direction from below the earth’s surface through the 
geosphere and hydrosphere to the atmosphere. 


417 Individualisation 
Further sub-division of the above isolates is done by alphabetical 
device in the CC. ‘The resulting isolate numbers represent particular 
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mountains, cities, rivers etc. An illustrative’ schedule will be found 
in section 422. 
42 UDC 
” The organisation of the first-order-array of UDC is parallel to 
that of CC. But it does not have equal freedom to provide hospitality. 
There are two reasons for this: (1) Its notation consisting of one 
species of digits only, it can not provide last octaves. (2) It has not 
utilised the freedom it has to provide a second level of space facet. 
UDC is therefore obliged to meet all the exigencies by creating zones . 
in the first-order-array. 
421 Continents and Oceans 

As in CC, in UDC also the digit 1 is reserved for world as a 
whole. Digits 4 to 9 are again used similarly to represent continents 
and oceans. . 

422 Physical Locality 

Digit 2 is used for the same purpose as the second level of space 
in CC viz., to represent the features of the earth or “ physical locality ” 
as it is termed in UDG. 


Illustrative Schedule 





-CC No. Isolate UDG No. 
4.2H > Himalaya ° 235.253: 
4.534 Caspian Sea | 
44.16G Gangetic valley 282.4 
44.17D Deccan plateau 
44.2V . Vindhya 
44..6G Ganges 282: 253:-21: 
441. 16V Vaigai valley 
441.2N Nilgiri hills 
441.6V Vatgai 
4412 .54P Puzhal lake 
5.2A Alps 234.3 
5.16R Rhine valley 
6.6R Rhine 282 .243.1 
561 .16T | Thames valley 
561.6T ‘Thames 282 .242 .4 
95.534P Palks Strait 
95.5348 Suez Canal 
96 .534G Strait of Gibralter 
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The GC numbers indicate a prescription implied in'the idea 
plane. The extension of the isolate in the first level space facet 
should be the minimum consistent with the isolate in the second level 
space facet within it. In the case of a city, it may be helpful to reach 
the country or the constituent State in the first level. In the case of 
a village, it may be helpful to reach down to the taluk—a part of a 
county. This will have to be decided in the context of each subject. 


Notational exigericy brings about a fundamental difference 
between the sequences formed in CC and UDC. In CC, all the 
physical features of a country or district or even of a town are brought 
together under the country, district etc. as the case may be. To put 
it in symbols, the facet formula is: 


ft 


[ Territorial division] [ Physical feature ] 


In UDG, the facet formula is the reverse of this viz. 


[ Physical feature ] [ Territorial division ] 


The relative helpfulness of these two opposite arrangements needs 
study. 


$ ; 423 Local Variations 


There is another result of this notational exigency.. UDC is 
not able to provide for local variation. 


424 Individualisation 


Again the notational exigency makes UDC  individualise 
particular physical localities—such as a particular mountain, river, 
and lake—by enumeration. This can not obviously be exhaustive.. 
The last octave of CC is able to take care of this by the application of 
the alphabetic device to form isolates in the last octave. The 
difference in hospitality is brought out by the illustrative schedule 
given in section 422, E 


43 BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 
\ 


In BC, two alternative systems of notation are given for space 
isolates. One uses lower case letters. The other uses Arabic 
numerals, 
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431 Biased Enumeration 


The allocation of the isolate numbers in the array is biased 
towards USA and some countries of Europe. ‘The following 
allocation of the numeral base will show this :— 


1 America 6 France 94 Africa 


2 USA 7 SE Europe 95 Equatorial and 
Central Africa 


3 Latin America 8 Asia 96 South Africa 
4 Europe 9 East Indies 97 Oceanic islands 
5. British isles 93 Australasia 98 Hawaiian islands 


The above enumeration proves that: 


1 The break-down of the earth’s area is too biased for uni- 
versal adoption; and 


2 No attention is paid to keeping an array or its octaves 
distinct as much in the notation plane as in the idea 
plane. 


432 No Geographical Contiguity 


The subdivisions in the second and higher orders are often 
arbitrary. ‘The reason for not following the Principle of Geographi- 
cal Contiguity is not clear. Here is an exemple of its violation: 


871 Baluchistan 875 Delhi and U.P. 
872 Western India 876 Himalayas 

873 Bombay 877 Eastern India 
874 Madras 878 Calcutta 


433 Mixture of Characteristics 


Several characteristics are used to arrive at the isolates in one 
and the same array. This is a serious violation of the canons of 
classification. It is also unhelpful. Political divisions and divisions 
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based on physical features are intermixed. Here is an exemple: 





BC No.| Isolate | CC No.| BC Tsolate CC Nos- |. 
| No, l % 
eb England 561 . ee S.E. England  561:9F 
ec South Eng- 561:9G/ eef Surrey 56121 
land i 
ect Thames 561°7T | eeg Croydon 561°3C 
ed London 56124 | eet Thames 561-7T: 537 
Estuary 


| 
434 Notation 


BC numbers are only half as long as CC numbers. But this is 
secured at the cost of future hospitability. In depth . classification 
—i.e. classification needed in bibliographical service—there should be 
provision to accommodate several localities in a helpful sequence. 
The BC schedule is very selective. It does not give any autonomy to - 
classifier to accommodate more entities as and when needed. 

. Economy in length of class number at the cost of hospitality and 
autonomy is unhelpful in depth classification. 
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ee DEMONSTRATION (2) 
(Continued from page 26) 

S.R. Ranganathan 


+ 
[Demonstrates the application of an expressive, analytico-synthetic 


scheme of classification to the depth classification needed in documentation 
work. Three subjects are taken as “ Guinea-Pigs”. For each the CC 
Number is constructed. UDC number is also constructed to demonstrate 
the limitations due to its being enumerative -in the core and analytico- 
synthetic only in the periphery. The co-extensiveness of class numbers with 
subject and the length of GC and UDC numbers are compared. 
' ‘The use of symbolic meta-language given in pp. 248-249 of the Depth 
classification (1953) ed by S.R. Ranganathan is also slightly demonstrated. ] 


1 Document I 
STAFF-READING PROGRAMME 


Describes the setting up of a programme for the staff of a city-library | 
perusing periodicals during staff time as preparation for reference service. 


11 ANALYSIS 
Starting Point-Single phase. Not local description. 


ae ! Natural Language Focus CC No. 

(BC) Basic Class : Library science 2 

[P] First Round Fifst City 22 
Level Personality 

[E] First Round Energy | Refernce service 7 

[2P] Second Round First | Periodical 243 

| Level Personality 

[2E] Second Round Study l 
Energy 

[SE] Third Round Energy | Organisation (Com- | g 
” mon isolate) 


12 SYNTHESIS 
Class Number :- 222 :7243 : 1 iq 
13 NOTES 
131 “Periodical” is a tool for reference service. It should 


therefore come in the round succeeding [E-7]. But [2P] for [E-7] 
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has not been enumerated. We have. to construct a schedule. 
Reference service may consist of serving with any of the following : 


1 Method of finding; 
2 Reading material; 
3 Information; and 
_ 4 Reading. 
Some of the above digits are fixed mnemonically. Information 
is addition to memory. Mnemonic digit for memory is 3, as found 


in ‘S Psychology’. The other digits are distributed according to the 
Principle of Later-in-Time. This article concerns reading material. 


132 Schedule for [2E] is not enumerated. There are three 
essential stages in it: 1 preparation, 2 Service, and 3 Assimilation. 
Some of these are in anticipation. Some arise only after knowing 
the reader. “Reading” belongs to the former group. It is the first 
act in that group. So we denote it by 1. 


133 The Posteriorising Energy Common Isolates have not 
been enumerated. But they can be made mnemonic with the Post- 
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erlorising Personality Common Isolates. This gives “g? for 
“Organisation”. 
l4 UDG 
' 141 The core of UDC does noteadmit of facet analysis. The 
document does not present time or space or common subdivision 
or special analytical division isolate. Thus perepheral facets do not 


occur. 


.142 The subject attracts the enumerated “main classes?” men- 
tioned below. The DC is more detailed than UDC. Therefore 
the DC schedule is used. ` 


(1) 027.4222 City. Library 
(2) 023.525 Reading of librarians 


(3) 075 Newspaper 
(4) 025.5 Reference service 


143 These should be forcedly treated as three phases of the 
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subject. They may be synthesised into the class number 
023.525: 025.5: 0274.22: 05 
144 The above sequence of the phases is according to the pre- 
scription that the phases should be assembled in the ascending sequ- 
_ence of ordinal values. This turns out to be an arbitrary decision made 
in the notational plane without any sanction from the idea plane. 
15 COMPARISON or LENGTH 
‘Number of digits in GC Number 12 
Number of digits in UDG Number 26 
16 CHAIN PROOEDURE 
. The following class index entries are got by the chain procedure 
from CC Number. ~The other links in the chain are not sought links. 


l Organisation. Reading. Periodicals 


Reference service. City. Library 222 37243 31 2g 
2 Reading. Periodicals. Reference service. 
City. Library -7 222 :7243 317 
3 Periodicals. Reference service. City. 
Library 222 :7243 
Reference service. City. Library 222:1 
City. Library 227 
Library science 2 
161 NOTES 


161 ‘Periodical’ on reference service and ‘‘Periodicals’’ as 
‘material for reference service have to be distinguished. It is done 
by using the plural form for the latter. The artificial language used 
for subject heading proves incapable of making this distinction more 
effectively, unless auxiliary words like “on” and “for” are introduced. 
But one of the postulates for the construction of subject headings is 
confinement to use of substantives only. 


2 Document 2? 


Staff reading programme in Ahmedabad Public Library. 


Describes the work in the Ahmedabad Public Library, along lines mentioned 
in the abstract of document 1. 
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21 ANALYSIS 


Starting Point :—Single phase. Local description. Institution 





Symbolic Natural Language Focus CG 

Language | No. 

[BC] Basic Class Library science 2 

|P] First Round First Level City 22 
Personality 

[S] Space India 44, 

[2P] After-space, Posteriorising | Institution c 


Second Round First 
Level Personality. 
Gommon Isolate 


[2P] (2A) | Second Order Array of Ahmedabad A 
the preceding | 

[2E] First Round Energy Reference service 7 

[3P] Third Round First Level | Material. 243 
Personality Periodical 

[3E] Third Round Energy Study ] 

[4E] Fourth Round Energy Organisation q 


22 SYNTHESIS 
Class Number :—222.44,cA :7243 :1 :q 

23 NorTES 
231 The only difference between the CG number of document 
r and that of document 2 is the interpolation of the library number 

between 222 and 7243. 

24 UDC 
The UDC number for document 2 can be derived from that for 
document 1, by inserting the number for “ Ahmedabad City” at the 
proper place. The number for Ahmedabad City is (54-201 Ahmeda- 
bad). Perhaps it may be added at the end. Then we get the number: 


„ 023,525 025.5 :027 :422.2 :05 (54-201 Ahmedabad) 


25 COMPARISON OF LENGTH 
Number of digits in GCC number 18 
Number of digits in UDC number 24-+a word 


26 CHAIN PROCEDURE 
Organisation. Reading. Periodical. 
Reference service. Ahmedabad 
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Public Library 222.44,cA :7243 :1 :q 
Reading. Periodical. Reference 

service. Ahmedabad Public 

Library 222.44, cA :7243 :1 
Periodicals. Reference service. | 

Ahmedabad Public Library 222.44,cA :7243 
Reference service. Ahmedabad 


. - Public Library 222.44, cA :7 
Ahmedabad Public Library 222.44, cA 
India. City. Library eee 
City. Library 222 
Library science `’ 2 


3 Document 3 


Reading out periodicals to blind readers in a city library. 


31 ANALYSIS 
Starting Point :—Single phase. Not local description. 





Symbolic Natural Language Focus CCG 
Language No. 
[BC] Basic Class Library science 2 
[P} First Round First Level City 22. 
Personality | 
{P—] First Round First Level | Blind 68 
Personality for autobias | 
[E] . | First Round Energy Reference Service `] 7 
[2P] Second Round First Level | Periodical 243 
Personality 
f2P—} Second Round First Level| Reading 4 
Personality for 
autobias 





32 SYNTHESIS 
Colon Class Number 222-68 :7243-4 
33 NOTES 


331 The document covers two isolates in one and the same 
facet, [P]. Therefore autobias device is used to make the isolate 
number in [P] co-extensive with the isolate idea in the document. 
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: 332 'Thé document covers two isolates in [2P] also. Therefore 
autobias device is used to make the isolate number in [2P] co-extensive 
with the isolate idea involved in the document. 


34 UDG 


341 In UDC the subject attracts the following “‘ main classes ” 
DC is more detailed than UDC. Therefore the DC schedule is used. 


(1) 027.422.2 City Library 

(2) 027.663 Library for the blind 
(3) 025.5 Help for readers 

(4) 05 Periodical 


342 These four should be forcedly treated as two pitas of the 
subject. They may be synthesised into "the class number 
025.5 027.442 :027.663 :05 


343 The number in the first phase means only Reference 
Service. It does not individualise ‘‘ reading out’’. 


344. CC number co-extensive with UDC number is 222-68::7243 


35 LENGTH or NUMBER 


351° Number of digits in CC number co-extensive 


with subject 13 

‘+ Number of digits in CC number co-extensive 
~ with UDC number 1] 
! Number of digits in UDC number 93 


36 CHAIN PROCEDURE 


The following class index entries are got by chain procedure 
from CC Number. The other links in the chain are not sought links: 
Reading. Periodicals. Blind. City. Library 222-68 :7243-4 
Periodicals. Reference Service. Blind. City 222-68 :7243 


Reference service. Bling. City. Library 222-68 :7 
Blind. City. Library ; 222-68 
City. Library 299 
Library science 2 


361 Use of the plural form “ Periodicals’? is for’ the same 
reason as in 261, 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE (2) 
(Continued from page 35) 

Faqir Chand _ 


[Continues the study of the arrays of the last four foci of the first-order- 
array of Library Science. Points out the faulty existence of synomymous 
numbers, presence of mixed arrays and the forced inclusion in Library Science 
of subjects naturally belonging to the main classes Education and Sociology. 
Parallel tables for UDC and CC arrangements are given in order to facilitate 
comparision of the fulfilment of the Canon of Helpful Sequence]. . 


“25 Second Order Array for Focus 5 





i 
UDC No Subject CC No 
025.1 Executive. General supervision ; 2 :894 
025.2 Accession and expansion 2 :84 
025.3 Catalogue technique. Cataloguing 2:55 
025.4 Classification. 2:51 
025.5 References. Directions 2:4:7 
025.6 Loan of books | 2 :86 
025.7 Binding, upkeep and repair of books 2 38995 
025.8 Treatment and arrangement of the volumes 

in the book store 2 :88 
025.9 Administration of the library building 2 :8996 
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251 Applying the Canon of Enumeration to the subdivisions of 
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foci 1 and 2 of the Second Order Array, these are seen to be 
concerned with matters of administrative routine. 


252 Similarly the anhotations under the foci 6 to 9 show that 
they too are concerned with matters of administrative routine. 


253 The annotation under focus 5 reads: ‘* Books of reference 
and directions for use. Guidés. Helps for readers”. The class . 
028 also has the term “ Help for readers”. It is difficult to disting- 
uish between the use of 025.5 and'028. ‘There is an additional note 
under 025.5 reading ‘‘ See also 028 Reading and guides for readers 
in general”. In the first place, as already shown the words against 
028 are very different. Secondly, is it the intention that ‘ General 
help to general readers’ is to be placed in 028 and ‘help to readers in 
the use of Reference Books’ is to be put under 025.5 ? But even this 
distinction lands us in difficulty. For “ Use of Reference Books” 
is given the number 028.7. We are thus in a dilemma. We are 
unable to escape the fault of synonyms. This implies a violation of 
one of the essential qualities of a classificatory language viz. Absence 
of Synonyms. ‘See Ranganathan (S.R.). Library classification: 
Fundamentals and procedure, 1944, rule 1934. Neither synonym is con- 
cerned with administrative routine. It is concerned with the techni- 
que of reference service. 


254 Applying the Canon of Enumeration to the elaborate sub- 
divisions under “ 025.3, Cataloguing ” and “ 025.4 Classification ”, 
we find that the two classes are not concerned with materials on admin- 
istrative routine. On the other hand they deal with the discipline of 
classification and the technique of cataloguing. 


255 Thus the sandwiching of technical subjects between two sets 
of administrative routine is a serious violation of the Canon of Helpful 
Sequence, (see Ranganathan (S.R.): Prolegomena to library classi- 
fication, 1937, pages 42-45). 


256 Colon Sequence 


The following table arranges the subjects given in the: above 
table by their Colon numbers. 
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CC No subject UDC No 
2:51 Classification 025.4 
2:55 Cataloguing technique. Cataloguing. 025.5 
2 :84 Accession and expansion 025.2 
2 :86 Loans of books 025.6 
2 :88 Treatment and arrangement of the volumes 
in the book store 025.8 
2 :894 Executive. General supervision 025.1 
2:8995 | Binding, upkeep and repair of books 025.7 
2:8996 | Administration of the library building 025.9 
234:7 References. Direction 025:9.. > 





257 Remarks 


The CC numbers separate technique from ‘routine. They also 
rightly put “technique” before “routine”. Further it puts the 
problems connected with particular classes of books such as ‘* Refer- 
ence Books ” after the problems connected with library work in general. 
This satisfies the principle of Decreasing. Extension admirably. 
(See Ranganathan (S.R.): Elements of library classification, 1945, 
pages 27-28). 


CG is able to produce the last-mentioned results by its using 
facet analysis from the very start. In this case “4 Reference 
Materials ” is a focus in the “ Matter Focus”. ‘‘ 7 Reference Service 
Help to Readers ” is a focus in Energy facet. 2:7 is Reference service 

„in general, 2;4:7 is Reference service in regard to Reference Mater- 
ials. 2:7 comes before 2:4:7. This is the automatic result of *:” 


33 


being an ordinal number smaller than “ ;”’. 


26 SECOND ORDER ARRAY FOR Focus 6 


The note under ‘‘ 026 Special Libraries ” reads as follows :-— 
“ Libraries and collections of books devoted to special subjects or 
sciences. E.g. 026:61 Medical libraries”. Subdivide as 027.” 
Thus, phase relation is invoked for a library in a special subject. The 
second phase-number should be added evidently after the subdivision 
of 026 as 027”, is completed. It is difficult to see the advantage 
gained in having a separate class 026 and not applying the phase- 
division directly to 027. An additional note under 026 confirms this 
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doubt. For it reads “Reference and circulating libraries are 
better put under 027.08 ”. For example, if it is a circulating library 
in Medicine, the preferred’ number for it is 027.082 :61. Surely the 
same thing can be done in the case of a medical library of a society or 
academy. ,What is the advantage in making the number. 026.2 :61 
instead of 027.2 :61 ? 


27 SECOND ORDER ARRAY FOR Focus 7 








UDC CC 

Class Subject Iso- |Fundamental | Class 

No. late | category ‘ No 
No 


— | eee CO Oe ee |S eee ee 


027°] Private libraries. Family 


libraries 7 | Personality 27 
| i 
027-2 Libraries of societies, acade- ! 
mies, clubs, corporations, l 
etc. 4 M 24 
027:3 Public paying libraries 5 a 25 
027:4 Free public libraries. 
: Popular libraries. 2. 5 22 
027:5 Government and municipal 
libraries, etc. ` 2 e 22 
027:6 Libraries for special Sates Ones 
of readers 4 iS 24 
027:7 Libraries for secondary 
schools and higher educa- 
tional establishments 32 ee 232 
027°8 Libraries for elementary 
schools 3] is 231 
027:9 Free reading rooms and 


newspaper rooms l 45 | Matter 2;45 
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271 Mixed Array 


The isolate forming each of the first eight foci specifies the owner 
of the library. Thus it is a manifestation of Personality. On the 
other hand the isolate forming the ninth focus specifies the material: 
served by the libraries, viz. newspapers. Thus this is a manifestation . 
of Matter. The array is therefore a mixed one with all the usual 
implications of it. The characteristic used is not the same for all 
the foci of the array. What number should be given to a newspaper’ 
room for a secondary school? Should it be 027.7 or 027.9 ?. 
Evidently a phased-number 027.7 :027.9 is called for. Colon Number . 
for it will be the simpler faceted-number 232;45. 


272 Lack of Definition | 
n | 
It is difficult to see how “ 027.4 Free public libraries? differs - 
essentially from ‘‘ 027.5 Government and municipal libraries ”. 
Similarly the difference between the class represented by 027.2 and 
the one represented by 027°6 is not clear. For the note under the 
latter reads “ Libraries attached to special institution...workshop, 
railways, etc.”? The former class is described as libraries of societies 
:..corporations etc.” However, there is a second note attached to ` 
026. This reads “ Subdivide by adding the index number of each 
category. E.g. 027.6 :362.4 Libraries for the blind’. If ‘the class 
026 is strictly confined to the use represented by the above example, 
the fault indicated above will be automatically removed. For then 
026 will represent libraries for members of a corporate body and 027 
will represent libraries for special categories of readers. Indeed CC 
has the division “26 Library for special class’? and gives the following’ 
illustrative subdivisions of it. 





CC No Library for UDC No 








261 Chiid 027: 6:362:7 
263 Prisoner 027: 6:365 
264 Hospital | 027-6 :362°1 
265 Woman 027° 6 :362°86 
268° Blind 027-6 :362°4 
2695 Sea farer 027-6 :656° 61 
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Incidentally, the inordinate length of the UDC Number—it is 


4 times that of the CG Number—lays bare the awkwardness of treating 
as a phased-class a subject which is intrinsically only a faceted class. 


273 In the schedule given under section 22, “ secondary schools ” 
comes before ‘‘ elementary schools.’’ ‘This is violation of the Principle 
of Evolutionary Sequence (See: Ranganathan (S.R.): Elements of 
library classification, 1945, pages 31-32), Further in the Main Class 
“ Education ’? these two categories occur in the reverse sequence as 
shown below: | 





UDC No Subject CC No 








372 Elementary education i Tl 
373 Secondary education T2 


This introduces another fault, viz., violation of the Canon of 
Consistent Sequence. (See Ranganathan (S.R.): Elements of library 
classification, 1945, pages 34-35). 


28 SECOND ORDER ARRAY FOR Focus 8 





UDC Subject CC No 
No 

028.1 Methods of reading T :43 

028.2 Choice of editions 2T 

028.3 Courses of reading a,97 

028.4 Reading of various classes of works T :43 

028.5 Reading for the young 261 :7 

028.6 Teaching the art of reading T :3,(T :43) 

028.7 Use of reference works 2:41 :7 

028.8 Assistance of the reader 231 

028.9 Character and tendencies of reading in Y :3(T :43) 


certain surroundings at certain epochs 


281 Subjects | and 4 are not independent of each other. The 
latter is a sub-class of the former. Even if the two classes should be 
kept apart and treated as co-ordinate ones, it is unhelpful to ` 
separate them by the two classes “ Choice of editions ” and “ Courses 
of reading.” 
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282 “ Teaching the art of reading’? belongs to the main class 
“ Education ” rather than “ Library Science.” Perhaps it is more 
appropriate to put “ Methods of reading” also in the main class 
“ Education ’? as CG has done. Subjects 2,5,7 and 8 alone belong 
strictly to “ Reference service.” They differ from one another in 
that 


‘Subject 2 is “f reference service in relation to different editions ”’; 
and k 7 


Subject 5 is “‘ reference service in children’s libraries,” 
Subject 8 is “ reference service in general”; 

J & 
Subject 7 is “‘ reference service in relation to reference books”; 


283 Subject 3 “ Course of reading ” is really “‘ Readng list” . 
which is a bibliography suited to a particular reader or group of readers 
pursuing a particular subject. It is true that such reading lists 
are often prepared by reference staff; but a bibliography can not 
be transferred from the main class “Bibliography” to the class to which 
the preparing agent belongs. 


284 Subject 9 also does not truly belong to the class ‘* Library 
Science.” Its appropriate main class is “ Sociology.” 


285 Colon Sequence 


The Colon Numbers implement all these ideas. Therefore the 
9 subjects mentioned in section 28 get rearranged by their Colon 
Numbers as shown below :— ) 





CCG No Subject © UDC 
a,97 Courses of reading 028.3 
2i] Assistance to the reader 028.8 
2; 41:7 Use of reference works : 028.7 
23737 Choice of editions 028.2 
261 :7 Reading for the young 028.5 
T :3,(T :43) Teaching the art of reading , 028.6 
T :43 Methods of reading 028.1 
T :43 Reading of various classes of works 028.4 
Y;3(T :43) | Character and tendencies of reading in 

certain surroundings at certain 

epochs 022.9 
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DIALECTICS OF UDC (8) 
pi | (Continued ‘from p 38) 
SECTION 6, PARA 1 
K. A. ISAAC 


[ Defines “‘ analytico-synthetic’”? and “‘ enumerative” schemes of 
classification. -Omits tautological sentences. Splits up each of the other 
. sentences to sccure unity. Divides the para into two.] 
I oe : : SE 


| _ QO The Text 
“The: introduction of the signs of association’ thus renders the 
Universal’ Decimal Classification a “synthetic” as distinct from, a 
purely “analytic” classification in which each symbol is a natural 
subdivision of some other and only one order is possible. This 
“synthetic” element in the classification is an essential recognition 
‘of practical differential standpoints, without which any classification 
must be too rigid. At the-same time, the synthetic nature of the 
composition of detailed class numbers renders these latter much more 
readily comprehended and used. The signs of association break 
up the compound numbers into simple elements, each of which is 
easily récognised and remembered. Finally, the comprehensiveness 
of the classification is enormously enhanced at the extra cost of a 
. relative insignificant, addition of a series of auxiliary subdivision 
classes, any one of which is applicable throughout the series of main 


4 


classes.” 


1 Sentence Í 


This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane.. Also it is an elliptical sentence. It may 
therefore be replaced by the six sentences given below. Sentences 
1, 2 and 3 fill up the ellipsis. Sentence 3 defines “synthetic”? scheme 
of classification. ‘The definition is not explicitly contained in this 
sentence. It is derived by the clue provided by the word “thus” 
.and the next sentence. 
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A scheme of classification can ‘be “synthetic”. 


A scheme of classification can also be analytic. 


In a synthetic scheme of classification the sequence of sub- 
stantives and connectives in a class number is reversible. 


4 (In an analytic scheme of classification) each symbol is a 
natural subdivision of some other. 


(Also only one order is possible) : 

The introduction of the signs of association renders the 
Universal Decimal Classification a “synthetic” as distinct 
from a purely “analytic” classification. ' 

‘6 oH Tue NEw SENTENCE l. 

The word. “synthetic” needs careful’ examination. - The 
“Shorter Oxford Dictionary”? defines it thus: “of, pertaining to, 
consisting in or involving synthesis, or combination of parts into a 
whole’. The definition according to the.-new sentence 3 is 
different from the dictionary. definition. It is only‘a corollary of 
the synthetic quality of a scheme of classification. It is a freedom 
that the classificationist isenabled to prescribe because of the synthetic, 
quality of the scheme. Again, ‘according to the dictionary definition. 
thé presence of ‘parts’? is necessary before ‘‘synthesis’. But a- 
scheme of classification like UDC is concerned with providing the 
“parts” snd the facilities for their “synthesis”. In Ranganathan’s 
terminology, it provides for phased and faceted notation. In other 
words the process of both analysis and synthesis is involved in the 
scheme. He has aptly called such a scheme of classification “‘analytico- 
synthetic’? Hence “‘synthetic’? may be replaced by ‘‘analytico- 
synthetic”. ` 


This sentence may hence be amended to. 


“A scheme of classification can be. analytico-synthetic”. 
12 TuE New SENTENCE 2 


The term “analytic scheme of classification” as distinct from 
“synthetic scheme of classification” stands for a scheme without any 
provision for “synthesis”. In Ranganathan’s term “‘analytico- 
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synthetic”, the word “analysis” relates to the splitting up of subject 
into its different facets and phases. The word “synthesis” relates 
to the combining of the foci in all the facets and the phases. But in 
UDG “analytic” is used in the sense of providing a ready-made 
class number in the scheme for each subject. Ranganathan’s term 
for such a scheme is ‘‘enumerative”’. ‘This is more suggestive. Hence 
“‘analytic’’-may be replaced by “enumerative’’. 


This sentence may hence be amended to: 
“A scheme of classification can also be enumerative’’. 


t 


13 Tar New SENTENCE 3 


In the light of the discussion of the new sentence 1, 
this sentence may be amended to: “An analytico-synthetic scheme of 
classification provides for phased and faceted notation.” 


14 Tas New SENTENCE 4 


Replace “symbol” by “elass number”. 

The statement is not strictly true. It is true in the case of many of 
the class numbers in aschme adopting decimal notation and adhering 
to the Principle of Decreasing Extension. But it is not true in the 
case of all class numbers. For example, it is not true in the case of 
the first array of class numbers in a scheme. Again, here we are 
making a general statement regarding an enumerative scheme of 
classificaion irrespective of the kind of notation adopted. The ques- 
tion of “each symbol being a natural subdivision of some other” 
arises only in decimal notation. 

. This sentence may therefore be replaced by: 
“An enumerative scheme of classification, provides a ready- 
made class number for each subject.” 


15 THe New SENTENCES 5 AND 6 


In the light ofthe discussion above, these sentences may be 
omitted as irrelevant on unnecessary. 


This sentence may hence be amended to: 


“The introduction of the connecting symbols renders the 
Universal Decimal Classification analytico-synthetic’’. 
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2 Sentence 2 

In the light of the discussion above, this sentence’ may be 
omitted. 

3-4 Sentences’3 and 4- 

Attention is drawn to sentence 3 of section 4 (see Dhialectics of 
UDC (6). Abgila 3, 1953, 164-66). . These two sentences repeat 
the idea contained in that sentence. They may hence be omitted 
as tautological. 

5 Sentence 5 


This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane. It is also elliptical. Securing unity and 
filling up the ellipsis, it may be replaced by the following four 
Sentences : ag 
1 A series of auxiliary subdivision classes is provided in 
the scheme of classification. É 

2 (This provision) is a relatively insignificant addition. 

3 Any one of these is applicable throughout the series of 
main classes. 


4 The comprehensiveness of the classification is enormously 
enhanced at this extra cost. 


51 Tur NEw SENTENCE | 


The “auxiliary subdivision classes”? are given in more than one 
schedule in the UDC. ‘‘Series’? may hence be replaced by “set of 
schedules”. : 


“Classes”? may be replaced by “isolates”. 


This sentence may therefore be amended to: “A set of schedules 
of auxiliary subdivision isolates is provided in the scheme of 
classification” 


This is a new idea. It may hence start a new para. 
52 Tun New SENTENCE 2 


Replace “relatively”? by “relative to the length of the main 
schedules.” 
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The word “insignificant” by itself is vague. Here it pertains 
to the length of the schedules of auxiliary subdivision isolates. This 
should be specified. “This provision’? may hence be replaced by 
“Their length’’. | 

This sentence may hence be amended to: “Their length is 
insignificant relative to the length of the main schedules.” 


53 Tus New SENTENCE 3 
“Main Classes” has already been replaced by “scheduled 
decimal fractions”. 


Replace “throughout the series of main clasess’’ by ‘to any 
of the scheduled decimal fractions.” 


This sentence may therefore be amended to: “Any one 
of these is applicable to any of these scheduled decimal fractions”. 


54 THe NEw SENTENCE 4 
Using . standard terms hitherto arrived at, this sentence may be 
amended to; “The capacity of the scheduale of classification to 
individualise a subject is enormously enhanced at this extra cost.” 
Replace “at this extra cost’” by “thus”. 
_Replace “enhance” by “‘increase’’. | 


This sentence may hence be amended to: “The capacity of 
the scheme of classification to individualise a subject is thus enormously 
increased.” 


6 Re-statement of the Para 

“A scheme of classification can be analytico-synthetic. A 
scheme of classification can also be enumerative. An analytico- 
synthetic scheme of classification provides for phased and faceted 
notation. An enumerative scheme of classification provides a ready- 
made class number for each subject. The introduction of the signs 
of association renders the Universal Decimal Classification analytico- 
synthetic. 

A set of schedules of auxiliary subdivision isolates is provided 
in the scheme of classification. Their length is insignificant relative 
to the length of the main schedules. Any one of these is applicable to 
any of the scheduled decimal fractions. The capacity of the sheme 
of classification to individualise a subject is thus enormously increased.” 
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UNION CATALOGUE OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


S. Parthasarathy 


[ Indicates the scope, structure and special features of the Union 
list, the World list and the Union catalogue | 


1 Introduction 


The Indian Library Association has recently published with the 
assistance of Unesco the Union catalogue of learned periodical publications 
in South Asia. V 1. Physical and biological sciences* (=UC). This 
publication adopts a new technique. It is a classified catalogue with 
an alphabetical index. In this respect it differs from ‘the following 
alphabetical catalogues : 

l Gregory (Winifred). Union list of serials in the libraries 

| of the United States and Canada. Ed 2. 1943. 
(=UL); and 

2 Smith (William Allan) and Kent (Francis Lawrence). Eds. 
World list of scientific periodicals published in the 
years 1900-1950. Ed 3. 1952. (=WL). 


In the technique adopted, these publications form three distinctive 
types. They offer a basis for comparative study. 


al 


2 History 


A short account of the development of the three catalogues 
will be useful for a comparative study. 


21 Union List 


The Union list of serials was the result of a unique experiment in 
co-operative effort on a national scale by American libraries and an 


sl a 








ett ee oy ee 


* Ranganathan (S.R.) etc. Union catalogue of learned periodical publications 
in South Asia. V 1. Physical and biological sciences. (Indian Library 
Association, English series, 7). 1953. Demy 4° Pp. 390. India Rs. 25, 

- America $ 9.00, Others £ 3. C6, Maurice Nagar, University of Delhi, Delhi 8. 
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enterprising publishing firm. The project was approved in 1917. 
After considerable experimentation the final compilation was started 
in 1924, The first edition of UL was published in 1927. It lists 
about 75,000 periodicals. The holdings of about 225 libraries are 
given. The holdings were brought upto 31 December 1924. Supple- 
ments were issued in 1931 and 1933. 


The large acquisition programmes of the participating libraries 
and the urge to include the holdings of more libraries created a 
demand for a new edition. Work on the second edition was soon 
started. The Rockefeller Foundation gave a generous grant towards 
the editorial expenses of the new edition. This was published in 1943. 
It lists about 120,000 periodicals. ‘The holdings of about 600 libraries 
are given. The holdings were brought upto 31 December. 1940. 
A supplement was brought out in 1945. 


Work on a new edition is now in progress. 


22 WORLD List 


In the twenties, the work of compiling a union catalogue of 
periodicals was also started in England. At the suggestion of Sir 
Sydney Harmer, a scheme for the preparation of a list of scientific 
periodicals was worked out by the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies. ‘The list was planned to cover only the current periodicals. 
The work of compilation was taken up by the British Museum. 
The first edition was issued in 1925. It lists about 25,000 periodicals. 
They are serially numbered. The list includes periodicals current 
during 1900 to 1921. A second volume giving the abbreviated 
titles of the periodicals and their location, was issued in 1927. 


A single volumed second edition was issued in 1934. Tt lists 
more than 36,000 periodicals. The holdings of about 187 libraries 
are given. The list includes periodicals current during 1900 
to 1933. 


Work on the third edition was started in 1947. This was 
published in 1952. It lists more than 50,000 periodicals. The 
holdings of about 247 libraries are given. This edition includes 

e " ; 
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periodicals current during 1900 to 1950. Though WL was intended 
to be a list of current periodicals, in its present form it includes all 
periodicals current after 1900. It is now more a union catalogue 
than a current list. Its additional function as a list of abbreviated 
titles of periodicals has increased its usefulness beyond the scope of a 
union catalogue. 


23 Union CATALOGUE 


The Library Service Section of the First All Asia Education 
Conference held in India in 1930 recommended to the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board of India to compile a union catalogue of all publications 
held in University libraries. The Inter-University Board took the 
initiative and collected some returns. In 1933, the newly formed 
Indian Library Association decided to take up the compilation of 
Union catalogue of scientific periodicals held by Indian libraries. 
The Inter-University Board passed on to the Association the materials 
it had collected. The compilation work was started in 1936. 
The progress was slow during the War period. And unfortunately 
in 1947 all the returns received from the participating libraries were 
lost in Lahore. 

In 1949 the Unesco Science Go-operation Office at Delhi 
wanted to prepare a union catalogue of learned periodicals held by 
libraries in South Asia. Naturally, it sought the help of the Indian 
Library Association. The work was started under the guidance of 
Dr. S.R. Ranganathan. Returns were received from about 200 
libraries. It was proposed to issue a classified catalogue with an 
alphabetical index. In the beginning of 1950, a pilot fascicule 
covering mathematics and physics was circulated to elicit opinion. 
The suggestions received are examined by Dr. Ranganathan in his 
article on Union catalogue of periodical publications (see Abgila 1950,1, 
177-188), 


The first volume of the Union catalogue was published in 1953. 
It covers physical and biological sciences. It lists about, 5,000: 
periodicals. The holdings of about 200 libraries are given. 
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Libraries 
Periodicals 
Subject 
Time 
Type of Cat- 
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Entry Element 


Entry of Spon- 
soring Body 


Title 
Alphabetisa- 
tion 


Information, 
about Volume, 


Previous 


History 


Library 
Number 


Holdings 


Special 
Features 
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3 TABULAR STATEMENT 
The follwing table brings out the salient features of the three catalogues s- 


Union List 


Learned & maga- 
zines 
All subjects 


Current & Retro- 
spective 


, Alphabetical 


Sponsoring Body; or 
Title, wherever dis- 
tinct or when there 
is no Sponsoring 
Body 

Under Place for In- 
stitution; Geographi- 
cal area for Govt. 
Dept.; under Name 
for Society 


Used as Entry Ele- 
ment-only when dis- 
tinct or when there 
is no Sponsoring 
Body 

Strict adherence to 
all words, including 
articles, prepositions 
etc. 

Gives Volumes, or 
Series and Volumes; 
Years; and Cumu- 
lative Index, if any 
Change of name etc 
given only under 
the latest name; 
Occasionally gives 
entry under earlier 
names 
Alphabetically by 
Geographical Area 
and Initials 
Volume Number; 
Indicates Gaps 


— 


Minor Variations 
also indicated; Indi- 
cates also Photocopy- 
ing facilites in 
libraries 


World List Union Catalogue 
Great Britain South Asia (Thai- 


land, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Burma, Cey- 
lon and India) 
Learned & Learned & reports 
reports 
Scientific subjects | V.I. Physical and 
biological sciences 
Current after 1900 | Current & Retro- 


spective 
Alphabetical Classified with alpha- 
betical index 
Title Class Number for the 


Classified Part; Sub- 
ject, Title and Spon- 


soring Body for the 

Alphabetical Part 
Generally no entry | No distinction be- 
for Sponsoring tween Society & | 
Body . Institution—Entry 


under name of 
the body; Govt. 
Dept. under Geo- 
graphical area 
Used as Entry Ele- | Used as Entry Ele- 


ment ment in Alphabetical 
Part 

By significant By significant words; 

words ” Foreign cognates 


consolidated under 

English equivalent 
Gives Years only Gives Volumes, or 

i | Series and Volumes; 

Years; and Cumula- 

tive Index, if any 
Entries given for Complete history 
all names after in the Class Number 
1900 and linked up| Entry in the Classi- 
with cross references] fied Part; Alphabeti- 

cal Part has entries 

for all names 
Alphabetically by | Systematically by 
Geographical Area | Geographical Con- 


and Initials _ tiguity and Subject 
Years only; Gaps | Volume Number or 
not indicated ' Year; Indicates Gaps 
as well as Incomplete 
Volumes 
Abbreviations of Classified featuring; 
titles of periodi- Abbreviations accor- 


cals; National and | ding to context 
International 
Congresses 
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4 Coverage 


The purpose of a union catalogue determines the nature of its 
coverage. The selection of a periodical publication for inclusion in 
a union catalogue is determined by some of the following factors: 


donot 


Subjects to be covered 
2 Standard :-learned, popular magazine, children’s magazine, 


newspaper, etc 
3 Geographical area to be covered 


Participating libraries 


5 Other factors like Language, Periodicity, or Time of 
Publication of a periodical. 


4] Uynton LIST 


UL covers all subjects. Besides learned periodicals, it includes 
also popular magazines, children’s magazines, some out of the way 
periodicals and even some series. It excludes government publications 
annual reports, almanacs, yearbooks, national and international 
congresses, house-organs, etc. It gives the holdings of all the 
participating libraries in USA and Canada. It includes both current 
and retrospective periodicals. 


Regarding the standard of periodicals, UL includes all types. 
- The inclusion of series along with periodicals is of doubtful value. 
Series consist of books. They do not come within the scope of 
periodical publications. Books in a series are generally cited by 
their author and title and not by the name of the series. UL has 
attempted to include only those series that are usually cited by the 
name of the series. This criterion is so elastic as to bring in even 
publisher’s series. The more appropriate place for giving series is 
in a union catalogue of books. 


42 Worup List 


WL covers scientific subjects. Besides learned periodicals, it 
includes also administrative reports, almanacs, international congres- 
ses, etc. It excludes popular magazines, children’s magazines, etc. 
It gives the holdings of all the participating libraries in the United 
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Kingdom. It includes only periodicals current after 1900. But 
once a periodical is included on this basis, particulars about its 
previous history prior to 1900 are also given. It includes also titles 
of current periodicals even though not held by any of its participating 
libraries. 


WL excludes all scientific periodicals not current after 1900. 
This is because it was primarily intended to be a list of current 
periodicals. However, when the first edition was published, the 
term ‘current’? was made to cover the period 1900 to 1921. When 
the second edition was published this period was further extended. 
‘The term ‘current’ covered 1900-1931. At the time of preparing the 
third edition, it was felt that the meaning of the term ‘current’ was 
being unduly strained. It was proposed to include only periodicals 
- current during 1920-1950. But it was found that the cost of exclud- 
ing the 1900-1919 periodicals from the catalogue would be much 
more than the cost of including them. So they were allowed to stay. 


Though the WL was first intended to bea list of current 
periodicals, it has come to stay as a union catalogue. In order to 
increase its usefulness, it should be made retrospective. The number 
of scientific periodicals that have ceased publication prior to 1900 is 
not likely to be considerable. Since they will be held only by a few 
libraries, it is an important function of a union catalogue to include 
them for the benefit of a wider audience. 


43 UNION CATALOGUE 


Volume 1 of UC covers only physical and biological sciences. 
Besides learned periodicals, it inchides also administrative reports, 
yearbooks, international congresses, etc. It excludes popular 
magazines, children’s magazines, etc. It gives the holdings of all 
the participating libraries in the South Asian region, particularly 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, Ceylon and India. It includes 
‘both current and retrospective periodicals. 

In subject coverage, the scope of UC is similar to that of WL. 
Regarding the standard of periodicals also UC, follows more closely 


WL. However, UC includes like UL both current and retrospective 
periodicals. 
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Functions 
The primary function of a union catalogue is to indicate the 
availability of a periodical if 
1 the title of the periodical is known, or ` 
2 the name of the sponsoring body is known, or 
3 the subject covered by the periodical is known. 


Changes in the career of a periodical may occur in the case of 
its title, or sponsoring body, or subject covered, or a combination of 
any of these. So an additional function of a union catalogue is to 
indicate all the vagaries and vicissitudes in the history of a periodical. 
It would be helpful if this information could be given at one place. 


Similarly featuring of periodicals in a classified sequence would 
increase the usefulness of a union catalogue. This would highlight 
the strong and weak spots in the subject coverage of periodicals in the 
selected geographical area. This would also facilitate co-operation 
among participating libraries for subject specialisation. 


51 UNION List 


UL arranges its entries in an alphabetical order. It meets title- 
approach and sponsoring-body-approach. It has no provision for sub- 
ject-approach. 


In a dictionary arrangement it is not possible to show all the | 
variations in the history of a periodical in one place, except in an 
arbitrary way. For example, if the title of a periodical changes. 
four times, where to indicate all the changes ? ‘To give complete 
information under all the four titles may be ideal but uneconomical. 
But if this has to be given in only one place, then an arbitrary choice 
has to be made. UL gives complete information only under the 
lastest name of the periodical. Occasionally cross reference entries 
are given under earlier names. 


52 WORLD List 


WL also arranges its entries in an alphabetical order and meets 
only title-approach and _ sponsoring-body-approach. It has no 
provision for subject-approach. It does not provide complete in- 
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formation about the history of a periodical in one place. It gives 
separate entries for each change of name. Under each entry only 
relevant information is given. These entries are linked up by 
cross references. In WL to get a complete picture of the history of 
a periodical all its cross reference entries have to be looked up. It 
is rather tedious to go from one entry to another. 


K 
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UG arranges its entries in a classified order according to Golon 
Classification. It has also got an alphabetical index for title, 
sponsoring body and subject. It thus provides for all the approaches. 


However, classified arrangement introduces an additional step 
in the location ofa periodical. First one has to go to the alphabetical. 
part and from there to the classified part for getting the information. 
But when one gets familiar with the arrangement, this additional 
step can be avoided. | 


The complete history of a periodical is brought together in the 
classified part under the class number of the periodical. But when 
there is change in the subject covered by a periodical, either due to 
splitting or amalgamation, then the information is scattered under 
the different subjects. Comparatively changes with regard to subject 
are not very common. For example, UC lists about 278 periodicals 
in General Science. Out of these only in 15 cases there has been 
change in subject due to splitting. The 15 periodicals split into 26 
periodicals. But out of the 278 periodicals, in the case of 103 periodi- 
cals there has been change in title. The total change in name for the 
103 periodicals is about 268. This shows that the change in the 
subject covered by a periodical is not common. 


6 Alphabetisation 


The three catalogues follow different procedures for purposes of 
alphabetisation. 


61 Unton List 


UL takes into consideration all words, including articles, 
prepositions, etc., in alphabetisation. However, words like 
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Konigliche, Reale, Imperiale, etc., are abbreviated respectively to - 
K, R, I, etc., and are ignored in alphabetisation. But in the case 
of the word Royal, it is given in full, particularly when it applies 
to British institutions, and is not ignored in alphabetisation. ‘Titles 
with initials only are given at the beginning of the alphabet of their 
first letter. 


Giving full weight in alphabetisation to all words, including 
articles and prepositions, in the title of a periodical makes location of 
a periodical rather difficult, particularly when it is in a foreign 
language. This difficulty is very real in UL which lists more than 
120,000s periodicals and which includes all the important foreign 
periodicals also. Slight variation in prepositions like de, d’, der, 
des, du etc. considerably alter the position of a periodical. Since 
one cannot be expected to know correctly the spelling of a title of a 
periodical in a foreign language, there is a chance of missing to locate 
a periodical though listed in the catalogue. 


62 Worxp List 


WL takes into consideration only significant words for 
alphabetisation, ignoring articles, prepositions, etc., though given 
in the title. This facilitates considerably in location. In some cases, 
WL enters foreign cognate words under their corresponding English 
form. ‘Titles with initials only are given at the beginning of the 
alphabet of their first letter. 


In the case of Russian periodicals, titles are given in Cyrillic 
characters but alphabetised’ according to their English transliteration. 
It is difficult to see any advantage in such a procedure. This over- 
looks an important factor, namely that an alphabetical catalogue 
ought to use only one species of alphabets. Otherwise it would be 
ignoring the user to a certain extent. At the same time, WL gives 
the abbreviations of the titles of some Russian periodicals in the Roman 
alphabet according to their earlier English or French forms. This 
is also difficult to reconcile. 


63 Unton CATALOGUE 


In the alphabetical part, UC gives only significant words and 
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in an abbreviated form. This facilitates easy location. ‘Titles in 
initials are arranged in their appropriate places. Entries of foreign 
‘cognate words are consolidated under their corresponding English 
form. 


7 Library Number 


In the case of Library Number also the three catalogues follow 
different techniques. 


UL groups libraries first by States, then by Cities and then by 
their names. It is alphabetical at each of these three stages. 


WL groups libraries first by place or geographical area and then 
by their names. It is alphabetical at each of these two stages. 


UC groups libraries by Country, then Region, then by Place 
and lastly by their subject of specialisation. The Principle of 
Geographical Contiguity is followed in the first two stages. In the 
third stage, cities are arranged alphabetically. In the last stage, 
the subjects are arranged systematically. 


8 Special Features 


UL gives details about minor variations and discrepencies in 
the history of a periodical. It also indicates in the list of libraries 
whether facilities are available for microfilming, photostating, etc. 


WL gives abbreviations of titles of periodicals for purpose of 
citation. It has a separate section for international and national 
congresses together with an index for easy reference. Cross references 
are made compact by serially numbering the entries. 


Classified arragnement of entries is the main feature of UC. 
In the alphabetical part abbreviation is resorted to according to 
context only. The Principle of Geographical Contiguity is used in 
the construction of Library Numbers. 
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(Continued from Abgila 3, 1953,.140) 
APPRENTICESHIP 


S. R. Ranganathan 


{Stresses that library science is a professional subject. The know- 
how has to be learnt by actual work in a library. The fundamentals 
of the science have to be learnt in a library school. The course in the 
fundamentals can be made realistic and effective only if the students 
have already served at least for six months in a busy library. Such a 
prior apprenticeship should be made a necessary condition for admisson 
to a course in library science.] 


Library Science is a professional subject. The profession 
falls within the sphere of social service in the intellectual plane. This 
fact carries with it certain implications. To take a professional 
course with profit, some preliminary acquaintance with the know-how 
of the profession is necessary. This cannot be learnt from book alone. 
Nor can it be learnt from lectures alone or tutorial work alone. It 
is best learnt by doing. A certain hand and eye training is necessary. 
A wide acquaintance with the highways and byeways in the book 
world is necessary. Familiarity with the psychology of readers is 
necessary. These can only be acquired by apprentice service in a 
busy library. 


In the older professions, at one time, the entire training was 
through apprenticeship. It was so in medicine. We have examples 
of the great success of this method even to-day. In March 1953, 
I had occasion to consult an Ayurvedic physician. He examined 
me. Then his son did so. The latter checked up his diagnosis with 
. that of his father. The son drafted the prescription. The father 
corrected it here and there explaining the reason. I was charmed 
by the intimacy and the thoroughness of this method of “individual 
pedagogy”. The father and son worked together in preparing the 
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medicine. It was so in building-construction. It+was so in agricul- 
ture. It was soin music. It was so in all the other arts and crafts. 


In modern times, economic pressure makes it difficult to make 
the entire course of training in a profession one of apprenticeship 
under a master. Moreover each profession has long since emerged 
from the purely repetitive stage. It has become dynamic. Mere 
imitation of the master is inadequate. The routine work of the 
profession has to be often changed and lifted to higher level. It has 
to be improved continuously. - This cannot be left solely to the off- 
chance of a genius doing it in the intuitional plane. It hasto be done 
in the intellectual plane. For this, the members of the profession 
should get an insight into the fundamentals forming the foundation 
of the profession’s work. ‘Therefore, apprenticeship is not sufficient. 
And yet the other professions deem it necessary and continue it. It 
is rightly so. For both theoretical instruction and practical appren- 
‘ ticeship is necessary. Therefore professional institutes make apprentice- 
ship in an approved factory for a prescribed period a necessary condi- 
tion for admission to its courses. 


Historically, the library profession depended solely on apprentice- 
ship in its early years. It was so till the turn of the present century. 
Then some sort of theoretical instruction was given as a supplement 
to the apprenticeship. This tradition has led to the healthy practice 
of preferring for the library course persons with experience of work 
in some approved library. 


During the first fifteen years, my rule had been to admit to the 
library school only persons who had been working in libraries. 
This made class-work realistic to the students. But during the last 
nine years, various forces have led to the admission of raw graduates 
to the course. Sometimes old persons of other professions are deputed 
by governments. The exceptionally able among them get on all 
right. But the majority of the students without library experience 
fail to get full benefit from the course. The teaching work also 
becomes ineffective. Such candidates have had no acquaintance 
with ` reference books of any sort. Their knowledge of the book 
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world is appallingly poor. The nature of the instruction prevailing 
in the colleges has seldom made them go beyond their text-books 
and notes. Nor have they had any experience of keeping records, 
or writing accounts or of doing any \systematic work. 


I have been feeling that the teaching effort is often wasted on 
such persons. They persist in carrying into the professional course 
the method of cram-work which proved sufficient in their degree 
course. I am convinced that we can get a satisfactory return in 
the library schools only if prior apprenticeship in an approved library. 
is made a condition for admission. 


I should suggest six months as a minimum period for apprentice- 
ship. ‘To make this practicable, some of the good libraries in the land 
should be willing to take aspirants to the library profession as appren- 
tices, This means that the permanent staff of the library should give 
the apprentices guidance in picking up the know-how. They should 
take responsibility to make the apprentices maintain a diary of their 
work and certify satisfactory completion of the apprenticeship course. 
The head of a library school should keep in touch with such libraries 
‘and place their prospective students in them for apprenticeship. 


In India today apprenticeship is often made a ritual in some 
professions. In Engineeting for example a student takes his 
apprenticeship course only after completing his four or five years of 
theoretical course. This is to a large extent putting the cart before 
the horse. On the other hand I have found that some of the good 
engineeting iustitutions in the West insist on apprenticeship of at 
least one year before admission to the theoretical course. Iam keen 
that the new profession of Library Science should not imitate the 
Indian approach to apprenticeship. It should put apprenticeship 
first and instruction in a College of Library Science second. 
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CATALOGUING A MERGER BOOK 
K.D. Puranik 


[The paper is occasioned by the arrival of two books each merging 
two books of itsown. This problem has not been provided for in 
Ranganathan’s Classified Catalogue code. The problemsto be answer- 
ed by the catalogue in the case of such a merger book and the 
amendments needed to the rules of the Cee are discussed. ] 


1 Two Problem-Books 

The following two books were recently received: 
1. Economics/and/EconomicPolicy/of Dual Societies/as Exempli- 
fied by Indonesia/By/Dr. J.H. Boeke/Professor of Eastern Economics/ 
University of Leiden/1953/International Secretariat/Institute of Pacific 
Relations/1 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 
2. Theory of/Economics Dynamics/An Essay on/Cyclical and Long- 
run changes/in/Capitalist Economy/---/By/M.Kalecki/London/George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd./Ruskin House Museum Street/ (1954) 


2 Annotation 


21 First Boox 
The first book is a ‘‘revised and enlarged version. of the author’s 
two earlier studies, published separately in the United States by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations under the titles: 
“Structure of the Netherlands Indian economy (1942); and 
The evolution of the Netherlands Indies economy (1946).” 


22 SECOND BOOK 
The second book ‘“‘is published in lieu of the second editions of 
Mr. Kalecki’s 
“Essays in the theory of economic fluctuations; and 
Studies in economic dynamics.” 
The two earlier books have not only been merged but thoroughly 
re-written.” 


i 3 Problem 
The class of bocks typified by the two above-mentioned books 
raises two problems to be met by the catalogue. Firstly, a reader 
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asking for any of the merged books should also be .put on to the 
Merger Book. Secondly, the book-selection section should be informed 
of duplication involved in the ordering of the Merged Books. 


4 Solution 


The catalogue can meet both the problems by giving an Added 
Entry for each of the merged titles. But any Added Entry can only 
be derived from the Main Entry. Therefore, the Main Entry of the 
merger book should itself mention the merged titles. It can mention 
them only in the “Note Section”. Such a note may be called 
“Merger Note”. The rules, in the Classified catalogue code, ed 3, 1951 
(=Ccc) by S.R. Ranganathan, do not provide for such a note. 
= They only provide for “‘Change-of-Name Note”. This provision 
does not meet the present problem. Therefore the rules of the Cec 
require amendments. 


5 Amendments 


l. Yo Rule 14:—Add the following category at the end 
“7 Merger Note”. 

2. New Rule:—Add the following new rule at the proper place 
147 Merger Note 

147 a Merger Note is to consist successively of 

“1 the directing words “Merges” or “Merged in’, as the case may 
be; and 

“2 the heading (s) and title (s) of the book (s) merging or merged. 
3. To Rule 32 :—Add the following category at the eng 

“4 Merger Note, if any”. 
4. To Rule 391 :—Insert the following as category 7 and re-number 
the existing categories 7 and 8 as 8 and 91. 

“7 the Heading of each book mentioned in the Merger Note”. 
5, New Rule:—Add the following new rule at the proper place and 
re-number the existing rules 3217, 3218 and 3219 as 3218, 32191 
and 32192 respectively. 

3217 In the case of seventh kind enumerated in Rule 321, the 
Heading is to be the same as the appropriate one given in the Merger 
Note of the Main Entry.” 

6. New Rule:—Add the following new rule at the proper place and 
re-number the existing rules 3227 and 3228 as 3228 and 32291 
respectively. 
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‘3227 In the case of seventh category enumerated in Rule 321, 
the Intermediate Item is to consist, in order, of 

l the title of the appropriate book mentioned in the Merger 
Note . 4 

2 a full stop; 

3 the descriptive words “merged in” or sae as the case 
may be; and 

4 the Heading of the Main Entry, with the pr ovision that, in 
the case of personal names, it is sufficient if the surname alone is 
written and, that if a name is in two or more sentences, the full stops 
in it are to be replaced by commas ; 
5 a colon; and 
6 the short title of the title of the Main Entry.” 
7. New Rule :—Add the following new rule at the proper place 

**324 Merger Note 

“324 If the Main Entry of a book contains a Merger Note, this note 
is to be repeated in each of its Book Index Entries.” 


f 


. 6 Entries for Merger Book 
61 MAIN ENTRY 

X.436.N5 J3 

Borge (J.H.). 

Eċonomics and economic policy of dual societies as exempli- 
fied by Indonesia. 

(Merges Boeke (J.H.) : Structure of the Netherlatids Indian eco- 
nomy; and Boeke (J.H.): Evolution of the Netherlands Indies 


economy). 


e 
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eas (J.H.). 
Economics and economic policy’ of dual societies as exempli- 
fied by Indonesia. 
X.436, N5 J3 
(Merges Boeke: Structure of the Netherlands Indian economy; 
and Boeke: Evolution of the Netherlands Indies economy). 
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Borre (J.H.). | 
Structure of the Netherlands Indian economy merged in Boeke: 
Economics and economic policy of dual societies as exemplified by 
Indonesia. 
BorEKE (J.H.). 
Evolution of the Netherlands Indies economy merged in Boeke: 
Economics and economic policy of dual societies as exemplified by 
Indonesia. 
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7 Entries for the Merged Book 
71 MAIN Entry 
X.436.N3 H2 
- Boggs (J.H.). 
Structure of the Netherlands Indian economy. 
(Merged in Boeke: Economics and economic policy of dual 
societies as exemplified by Indonesia). 


Se ey 
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Borge (J.H.). 

‘Structure: of the Netherlands Indian economy. X.436.N3 H2 
(Merged in Boeke: Economics and economic policy of 

dual societies as exemplified by Indonesia). 
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Borxe (J.H.). 
Economics and economic policy of dual societies as exempli- 
fied by Indonesia. X.436.N5 J3 
(Merges Boeke: Structure of the Netherlands Indian economy). 
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8 Remarks 
It is obvious that the Merger Note in the entries of a Merged 
Book can be added only after the arrival of the Merger Book. 
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GLOSSARY OF CATALOGUING TERMS (2) 
K. D. Puranik 


caption—(1) name of a book or part of a book given at the 
head of the first page of text (Cutter) (2) heading at the 
beginning of the text, or of a chapter, section, etc. (ALA 2) 


caption title—(1) title occuring at the beginning of the text 
(Prussian) (2) title taken from the caption (ALA 2) 


card—a piece of card-board used in making a library record 
(ALA 3) 

card catalogue—catalogue made on separate pieces of 
cardboard and kept in drawers, trays, books or in any other way that 
will allow of indefinite intercalation without rewriting (Cutter) 


card number—a number or a combination of letter, letters 
ora date and a number, that identifies a particular card in a stock of 
printed catalogue cards, such as Library-of-Congress-cards (ALA 3) 


cataloguing—(1l) the process of preparing a catalogue, or 
entries for a catalogue. (2) all the processes connected with the 
preparation and maintenance of a catalogue, including classi- 
fication and assignment of subject headings. (3) the deciding of 
the forms of entry and preparing the bibliographical descriptions 
for a catalogue (ALA 3) 

catalogue—a list of works, i. books and periodical 
publications in some library or collection prepared on some definite 
plan (ALA 1, ALA 2, Cutter, Ranganathan 1) 

catalogue raisonee—(1) catalogue, usually arranged by 
subjects, with comments, elucidations, appraisals and bibhographical 
details (Sharp), (2) classed catalogue (ALA 3) 

catch title——caichword title (ALA 3) 

catch-word entry—entry made from some word of the title 
other than the first word and not indicative of the subject, but 


likely to be remembered and used by borrowers in asking for the 
book (Cuttery “°° 7 s a. ' . 
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catch-word reference—same as catch-word entry omitting the 
imprint and referring (Cutter) 


catchword title—a partial title consisting of some striking 
or easily remembered word or phrase., It may coincide with the 
subtitle or the alternative title (ALA 1) 


centralized cataloguing—-(1) preparation, in one library or 
a central agency, of catalogues for all the libraries of a system, 
(2) preparation of catalogue cards by one library or other agency 
which distributes them to libraries. (ALA 3) 


chain— (l) sequence of classes made up of any given class, its 
immediate universe, its immediate universe of the second remove, of 
the third remove etc. (Ranganathan 7). (2) is formed when 
the class number is represented in the form of a chain making 
the first link out of the first digit, the second link out of the first two 
digits and so on and writing the links one below the other in 
succession (Ranganathan 1) 


chain procedure—procedure for arriving at heading of class 
index entry and subject entry in a definite way by making use of the 
class number of the book (Ranganathan 9) 

change of name note—change of title note (Ranganathan 1) 

change of title mete—consists of (i) the directing words 
like “published previously as’ or published later as’ or published in 
U.S.A. as? and (ii) the other title or titles under which it has 
appeared (Ranganathan 1) 

changed title—used to describe a book that has been 
published or translated under more than one title (Sharp) 


chronogram—device for expressing dates; in words, usually 
by employing Roman letters to indicate the numberals (Sharp) 


class—(1) ranked group (Ranganathan 7). (2) a collection 
of objects having characteristics in common (Cutter) (3) a division 
of a classification scheme under which are grouped subjects that 
- have common characteristics (ALA 3) 
class catalogue—classed catalogue (ALA 3) 


class entry—registering a book under the name of its class 
(Cutter) 
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class heading—the word or phrase that designates a division 
in a systematic scheme of classification or in a classed catalogue (ALA 3) 


class index entry— indexes the name of the class represented 
by the class number occurring in the leading section of each of the main 
and cross reference entries of the main part and of the classes represen- 
ted by certain of the upper links in the chain of the said class number 
(Ranganathan 1) 


class list—a list of books in'a particular class, usually 
arranged in classified order (Sharp) 


class mark—one or more characters showing the class to 
which a book belongs (Cutter) 


class number—translation of the name of the specific subject 
of the book into an artificial language of ordinal numbers 
(Ranganathan 2) 


classed catalogue—a catalogue arranged by subject according 
to systematic scheme of classification (ALA 3). (2) made by class 
entry whether the classes so formed are arranged logically as in the 
systematic kind or alphabetically as in the alphabetico-classed (Cutter) 


classic—(1) a work of such excellence that it is considered 
representative of the best in world literature, a national literature 
or the literature of a subject (ALA 3). (2) a book that stimulates 
other books and literature on itself (Ranganathan 2) | 


classical author—an author one at least of whose works is a 
classic (Ranganathan 2) 


classified catalogue—(1l) contains (¢) entries having numbers 
and (zz) entries having words in their leading. sections (Ranganthan 1). 
(2) classed catalogue (ALA 3) 


classified subject catalogue—classed catalogue (ALA 3) 


collaborator—one who is associated with a work in the 
capacity of joint author, reviser, commentator, translator, compiler, 
editor, epitomiser or director or assistant or in any other secondary 
capacity (Ranganathan 1) 


collaborator entry—has the name of a collaborator in the 
leading section (Ranganathan 1) 
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collation—the statement of the number of volumes, pages, 
illustrations etc. of the library’s copy of a book (ALA 1, Cutter) 


collection—(1) three or more separate works or parts of 
works, not forming a treatise or monograph on a single subject, 
combined and issued together as a whole (ALA 1, ALA 2). (2) 
publications limited by subject and extent which have either a 
comprehensive title or more than three authors (Prussian) 


collective title—(1) an inclusive title for a publication 
containing several works. (2) an inclusive title for several works 
issued in a series (ALA 3) 


collector—one who makes a work by putting together several 
works or parts of works (Cutter) 


colon abbreviations—abbreviations for the most common 
forenames formed of the initial followed by : for men and .. for 
women (Cutter) 


colophon—(1) the inscription formerly placed at the end of 
a book or manuscript and containing the title, the scribe’s or printer’s 
name, date and place etc. (ALA 2, NED). (2) title and imprint 
alone at the end of the book (Cutter). (3) title occurring at the end 
of the text (Prussian) 


colonphon date——date given in the colophon (ALA 2) 
compilation—a work formed by gathering material form 


other books or writings (ALA 3) 


compiler—one who makes a written or printed work by 
arrangement of materials collected from various written or printed 
sources. In modern usage opposed to personal author (ALA 1, 
ALA 2, Ranganathan 1). (2) also, one who choses and combines 
into one work selections or quotations from one author (ALA 1), 


composer—an author of music (ALA 1 ) 


composite book—a book made up of portions or parts which 
are distinct, independent and coordinate contributions 
(Ranganthan 1). 


composite volume—a bound volume made up of two or 
more separately published works. (ALA 3) 
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composite work—A treatise on a single subject produced 
through the collaboration of two or more authors, the contribution 
of each forming a distinct section or part, of the complete work. 
(ALA 3). ` 

compound name—a name formed from two or more proper 
names often connected by a hyphen, a conjunction or a preposition 
(ALA 1, ALA 2) 

conference—a conference, not of members of any single 
corporate body such as government, or institution or dependent body, convened 
and held by a body, which has no existence beyond the conference 
convened and held by it or whose primary function is only that of 
convening and holding such conferences periodically (Ranganathan 1) 

conjoint authorship—joint authorship (Cutter) 

consistency, canon of—the code should deal with similar 
situations in the same way (Ranganathan 9) 

continued entries—entries with no book numbers either in 
their leading sections or in their respective third sections, but have the 
same class number in their leading sections as on the first card 
(Ranganathan 1) i 

' continuation—(1) a work issued as a supplement to one 

previously issued (ALA 1, ALA 2). (2) a part issued in continuance 
ofa book, a serial or a series (ALA 1, ALA 2, Cutter) 

contribution index entry—(l) consists of (z) the heading 
of the contribution (7) intermediate item of the contribution (tit) 
the descriptive words like “‘forming part of” and (iv) heading of the 
book, the short title of the book and the index number; (2) a book index 
entry of a contribution in an ordinary composite book (Ranganathan 1) 

contributor index entry—a contribution index entry with the 
name of the contributor as heading (Ranganathan 1) 


conventional title—uniform title (ALA 1) 

cooperative cataloguing—the cataloguing of books by some 
central bureau, and the distribution therefrom, of printed catalogue 
cards (Sharp) 

copyright date—date of copyright as given in the book 
(ALA 1) | oO . 
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corporate author—a work is said to be of corporate authorship 
if the responsibility for its contents rests essentially on a corporate 
body ; if the title page of a work mentions the personal name of an 
official of a corporate body in the place in which the author’s name 
is usually mentioned, it is to be deemed to be of personal authorship 
ifits primary function is extension of the boundary of knowledge, 
and of corporate authorship if it is limited by the administrative 
purpose, function and outlook of the corporate body (Ranganathan 
1). (2) Bodies of men are to be considered as authors of works 
published in their name or by their authority (ALA 1, Cutter) 


corporate body—a number of persons taken collectively, 
usually as united and organised in a common cause or for common 
action, as for deliberation, government, business, a society, association, 
league, fraternity (NED) 


corporate entry— (l) an entry under the name of a society, 
Institution, government department, bureau or other organized 
body, for works issued in its name or by its authority, whether this 
be a main or an added heading (ALA 1, ALA 2). (2) the heading 
chosen for this entry (ALA 1) 


=- cover title—the title printed on the original covers of a book 
or lettered on the publishers’ binding (ALA 1) 


cross reference—(1l) reference from one subject to another 


(Cutter). (2) reference (ALA 1) 


cross reference entry—(1) consists of the following sections 
in the order given (z) the class number of the specific subject from 
which the book is referred (7) the directing words “‘see also’’; (iii) the 
call number of the book, and (iv) the heading of the book, a colon, 
the short title of the book with the initial letter in capital, a fullstop 
and chapters or pages of reference, if necessary; (2) directs from the 
class number of a specific subject to another book or part of it on 
the same or related subject ; (3) in the case of an artificial composite 
book, (i) special cross reference entry (ii) ordinary cross reference entry ; 
(4) in the case of a periodical publication consists of (i) the class number 
which the volume would get, if classified as an independent work 
(ii) directing words “ see also”? (iii) the class number of the periodical 
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publication (iv) the heading and title of the periodical publication 
followed by the volume number, or the year of the volume or both 
(Ranganathan 1) 


cross reference index entry—each of (i) editor-of-series entry 
(ii) pseudonym-real-name ensry, (iii) label entry, (iv) alternative-name eniry, 
and (v) variant-form-of-word ent-y (Ranganathan 1) 

currency, cannon of—name chosen for the subject heading of an 
entry should be the current one (Ranganathan 9) 


curves—the upright curves ( ) used to mark off an interjected 
explanatory clause or qualifying remark; marks of parenthesis also 
used to indicate inclusion (Cutter) 


dependent body—a non-autonomous body, including a confer- 
ence, constituent of or subordinate to or created by or dependent on 
any body of the type of government or institution or conference and whose 
existence is contingent on that of the parent body (Ranganathan 1) 


descriptive catalogue—has one entry for each book, and 
that entry an elaborate one (Ranganathan 1) 


descriptive cataloguing—that phase of the process of cata- 
loguing which concerns itself with the identification and description 
of books (ALA 3) 

dictionary catalogue—/eadings (author, title, subject and 
form) are arranged, like the words in a dictionary, in alphabetical 
order (ALA 1, Cutter) 


dissertation, academic—an essay or treatise presented by a 
candidate in partial fulfilment of the requirements for a degree (ALA 
i, ALA2) 

divided catalogue—a_ card catalogue separated for con- 
venience in use into two or more units, as, an author and title 
catalogue and a subject catalogue (ALA 3) 


double entry—(1) entry in a catalogue under two subject 
headings, one for subject and one for place, for subjects of local 
interest or for scientific subjects relating to a particular locality, also, 
entry of pseudonymous works under real name of author and briefly, 
under pseudonym (ALA 3). (2) equal entry under more than one 
subject (Sharp) \ 
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double title-page—two title pages that face each other, as in 
many German books. as a rule, one is for the series or set of volumes 
as a whole, the other for the particular volumes in the series or set 
(ALA 3) 


drop-down-title—caption tiile (ALA 3) 
duplicate—a second copy of a book identical with the first in 
edition, contents and imprint (Cutter) 


edition—(1) one of the different forms in which a literary 
work (or a collection of works) is published either by the author 
himself or by subsequent editors (ALA 1, NED). (2) the number 
of copies of a book, published at the same time and in the same 
form (Cutter), (3) a new impression or a new issue which 
is got by a later printing from undistributed types or unchanged 
plates ; (4) a book printed with changes in the text ; the change may 
be slight or total. (Ranganathan 4) (5) the whole number of copies 
printed from the same set of types and issued at the same time (ALA 1) 


edition de luxe—edition with high artistic quality generally- 
printed on rag paper or other special paper (Ranganathan 4) 


editor—(1) one who prepares the literary work of another 
person or a number of persons for publication by selecting, revising 
and arranging the material, also one who prepares an edition of any 
literary work (ALA 1, ALA 2, NED). (2) author (Cutter) 


editor reference—a reference in a catalogue from an 
editor’s name, or from an entry under the editor of a work to another 
entry where more complete information is to be found (ALA 3) 

editor-of-series-entry—(1) consists of heading (name of the 
editor or names of joint editors), directing word see and heading to which 
reference is made (name of the series). (Ranganathan 1) (2) entry 
directing from the name of editor or editors to the name of the series 
(Ranganathan 1) 

element—is a word-group or a free-word (Ranganathan 8) 

ellision marks—insertion of “....”? three dots to indicate 
omission (Sharp) 

engraved title page—-as mentioned on the catalogue card, 
usually an engraved title page which includes the title of the book 
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within the decorative design or bears an illustration in addition to the 
title, it need not include the author’s name or the imprint (ALA 3) 


entry— (1) a record about a work, i.e., a book or a periodical 
publication, in a catalogue (Ranganathan 1). (2) a record of a book 
in a catalogue or a list (ALA 1, ALA 2) Note :—Cutter adds “with 
the`‘title and imprint”. (3) the heading chosen for this record (ALA 1) 


' entry element—in a reduced name is the element to be entered 
first in entry name, in accordance with prescribed rules (Ranganathan 8) 


entry name—is derived from reduced name usually by permu- 
ting the words in accordance with prescribed rules, for entering it 
as the heading of an eniry in catalogue, bibliography, directory or 
other alphabetical reference material (Ranganathan 8) 


entry word—is the first word in eniry element (Ranganathan 
8). (2) the word by which the entry is arranged in the catalogue, 
usually the first word (other than the article) of the heading (ALA 
1, ALA 2) 7 
| epitome—a work that has been abridged or summarized for a 
particular purpose, the essential matter of the original is retained 


(Sharp) 


evaluation—estimate of the value of a work as a contribu- 
„tion to the literature of a subject (Sharp) 


excerpt—a passage reproduced verbatim from a printed work 
or a manuscript; an extract or selection (ALA 1) 


expurgated edition—an edition with those parts left out that 
might be objected to on moral or other grounds (Sharp) 


extra-illustrated—a copy of a book has been grangerized or 
-had additional illustrations inserted (Sharp) 


extract—(1l) a portion of a work with a separate existence; 
it may be an offprint or it may have been detached from the 
original work (Ranganathan 1). (2) excerpt (ALA 1) 8) summary or 
abstract (ALA 1) 


extract mote—consists of the descriptive words “ extract from” 
or “supplement to” or other appropriate ones and the specification of 
the. work from which it is an extract (Ranganathan 1) ` 
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facsimile catalogue—a catalogue which incorporates reprodu- 
ctions of slides, pictures, designs, etc., as part of the catalogue entry 
for each (ALA 3) 


facsimile edition—(1) exact copy of an‘earlier edition made 
by photographic methods ; (2) reproduction by litho printing of out 
-of-print reference books, and advanced treatises (Ranganathan 4) 


+ 


facsimile reprint—original text reset in types of identical 
character (Ranganathan 4) 
facsimile reproduction—a reproduction of a manuscript or 


printed work by means of a mechanical or photomechanical process 
(ALA 1) : 


false link— a link which is not a class number or the focus in 


- 


whose last facet is nameless, i.e., does not have a name in common 
usage in natural language (Ranganathan 1) 


false title—half-title (1) (ALA 3) ‘ 


fascicule—(1) one part of a work appearing in numbers 
(Sharp). (2) one of the temporary divisions of a work which, for 
convenience in printing or publications, is issued in small instal- 
ments, usually incomplete in themselves, which do not necessarily 
coincide with the formal division into parts, etc., they may or may 
not be numbered or designated as “part”, “fascicule ”, etc.; 
(ALA 3) 


festshrift—a complimentary or memorial publication usually 
in the form of a collection of essays, addresses or biographical, 
bibliographical or other contributions....issued in honour of a 
person, an institution or a society, as arule on the occasion of an 
anniversary celebration (ALA 1) 


filling word—entry word (ALA 1) 


first vertical—the left-most vertical line of a card (Rangana- 
than 1) 


first word entry— eniry made from the first word of the title 
not an article (Cutter) 


4 


first word reference— same as first word entry omitting the 
imprint and referring (Cutter) 
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fixed location—system of marking and arranging books by 


shelf and book marks so that their absolute position in room, tier 
and on shelf is always the same (Cutter) 


fly-title—half-title (1) (ALA 3) 


fold symbol—indicates the number of leaves into which-a sheet 
is folded and thereby approximately the size of the page- (Cutter) 


+ 


[4 


folio—(1) an indication of format or size, usually 12”. (2) 
strictly, a folio is printed on sheets folded once, giving two leaves or 
four pages. (3) the individual leaf of a book (ALA 2) 

foot title (maps)—title outside the border (Prussian) 

forename-——a name preceding a surname, usually a Christian. 
name (Sharp) ..”* À 

form—applied to a variety of classification founded , on the 
.form of the book classified, e.g. practical form—almanacs, directories, 
tables, etc.,, literary form—fiction, poetry, etc., (Cutter) 

form (format)—the designation of a book by the fold of the 
sheet often called size (Cutter) 

form entry—(1) registry under the name of the kad of 
literature {o which the book belongs’ (Cutter). (2) an eniry in a 
catalogue which lists books according to (z) the form in which their 
subject. material is organized, as periodicals, dictionaries, or (i) their 
literary form, as poetry, drama (ALA 3) 

form heading—a heading used for a form entry in a catalogue 
(ALA 3) l 

form subject heading—orm heading (ALA 3) 

free word—is a word in pure name standing or capable of standing 
by itself without having to be attached to another (Ranganathan 8) 

frontispiece—(1) any pictorial representation at the front of a 
book, usually facing the title-page, and as a rule un-numbered; (2) a 
plate or other illustration facing (or preceding) the title page (ALA2) 

full cataloguing—cataloguing that gives detailed bibliogra- 
phical information in addition to the description essential for identifying 
books and locating them in a library (ALA 3) 

full mame—is usage name or title page name (Ranganathan 8) 
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„general added entry—general entry (Ranganathan 5) 
general cross reference—general reference (ALA 3) 


general entry—(1) in classified catalogue cach of class index 
entry and cross reference index entry (2) in dictionary catalogue each of see 
also subject entry and cross reference index entry (Ranganathan 5) 

> general information reference card—a card in a catalogue 

referring from a specific subject on which the library has no books to 
a general subject which includes the specific subject (ALA 3) 

general reference—(1) a blanket reference in a catalogue to 
the kind of heading under which one may expect to find entries for 
material on certain subjects or entries for particular kinds of names 
(ALA 3) (2) a reference in general terms to a certain kind: ‘of headings 
(Fellows), l 
general secondary entry—added entry for a person or a 
corporate body whose relation to the work in hand cannot be indicated 
in the heading by the use of some specific a such as editor 
translator, etc. (ALA 1) za 

gestalt value—value prescribed for combinations of letters and 
of words according to the style of writing and perhaps -alse according 
to the way in which they are combined. It depends upon the pattern 
that an entry presents. (Ranganathan 9) 

góvernment—a government or a local authority or any of the 
dependent bodies of any of these (Ranganathan 1) Í 


grangerizing—insertion of additional illustrations, portraits, 


sic. Into a copy of a book (Sharp) 


group-—-any sub-aggregate of a uniyerse (Ranganathan 7) 
guide—a card, or a sheet of metal, having a projecting labelled 
edge or tab higher than the material with which it is used, inserted 


in a file to indicate arrangement and aid in locating material in the 
file (ALA 3) 


guide card—(l1) a projecting labelled card inserted in a card 
catalogue to aid in finding a desired place or heading (Cutter) note :— 
Ranganathan says “leading item” instead of “ heading”. The 
projecting part is called the “tab”. (Ranganathan 1) (2) guide 
on a card (ALA 3) 
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lialf-title—(1) the name of the book put on the leaf preceding 
the title-page (Cutter, Prussian) (2) lines indicating subdivisions of 
the book and following the title (Cutter) (3) a brief title, usually 
without author’s name or imprint, printed on a leaf preceding the main 
title-page (ALA 2) (4) a brief title, printed on a separate leaf or page, 
preceding the text or introducing the sections of a work (ALA 3) (5) 
by extension, the page or leaf bearing the half-title, although strictly 
these should be called half-title page and half-title leaf (ALA 3) 


hanging indention—(1) setting out the first line and indenting 
the following lines (Cutter) (2) specifically, a form of indention in 
cataloguing in which the first line begins at author indention and 
succeeding lines at title indention. (ALA 3) 


head line—line at the top of the page, giving the title of the 
the book, or the subject of the chapter or of the page (ALA 2) 


head title—-(1) title outside the border (in case of maps) 
(Prussian) (2) caption title (2) (ALA 3) 

heading—(1) the second section in the main entry, the leading 
section in an index entry, and leading section and the third section in a 
cross reference index entry (Ranganathan 1) (2) the leading section in any 
entry and the third section in a see also subject entry and in a cross 
reference index entry (Ranganathan 3) (3) the word by which the alpha- 
betical place ofan entry in the catalogue is determined, ` usually 
the name of the author, the subject, or the first word, not an article, 
of the title (ALA 2, Cutter) (4) the name, word or phrase used at the 
head of ar entry to indicate some special aspect of the book (authord¢ 
ship, subject content, series, title, etc.) and thereby to bring together i 
in the catalogue associated and allied material (ALA 1) 


heading reference—from one heading to another (Cutter) 


history card—a card in a catalogue under the name of a 
corporate body that states briefly the date of foundation, date of 
incorporation, change of name and pun or union with other 


bodies. (ALA 3) 


honorific word—is a courtesy word or a title or a word 


implying respect, added at the beginning or end of a name 
(Ranganathan 8) 
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DEPTH CLASSIFICATION (5) 
(Continued from page 80) 





COMMON ISOLATE (Continued) 


O SR. Ranganathan 


[Prescribes the accommodation of common energy isolates in the last 
octave and in the pre-first octave in CC. Enumerates the pre-first octave 
common energy isolates peculiar to each of Intellectual, Industrial 
and Institutional activities respectively. Recommends the use of the last 
octave to accommodate the materials. to be used as common, matter 
isolates, and the accommodation of physical, chemical, vital and value 
attributes of material and person, in the pre-first octave‘as if they were 
common matter isolates. Enumerates one set of common personality 
isolates to be accommodated in the pre-first octave]. 


5 Common Energy Isolate 


Unlike time or space isolate, every energy isolate is not a common 
one. Some are special and some are common. ` The special energy 
isolates should’ be enumerated separately for each basic class, and, 
in some cases, separately even for each isolate in the first round per- 
sonality and matter facets. In CC these are accommodated ‘in the 
first octaves and in the two of the last octaves got by alphabetical 
and chronological devices respectively. In other words, the first 
significant digit in their isolate numbers is an Arabic numeral or a 
capital letter. The common energy isolates are accommodated in 
the last octave derived. by the subject device and in the pre-first octave. 
In other words, the first significant digit in their isolate numbers is either 
a capital letter preceded by a circular bracket or a lower case letter. 
These isolates can be énumerated once for all for most of the basic 
classes. 


51. SUBJEOT DEVICE 


The use of subject device to represent a common-energy isolate 
does not call for any special schedules being constructed. In the past, 
this has been called the last octave device. It was taken to represent 
a phase relation. It was called aspect or tool phase relation. Our 
ideas about phase relation have now been clarified. It is now seen 
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that this use of subject device does not constitute a phase relation. 
The resulting isolate is only a focus in a facét of the post basic class 


52. PRE-FIRST OCTAVE 
Among the common energy isolates to be accommodated in the 
pre-first octave, three distinct groups may be recognised :— 
1 Common intellectual activities ; 
2 Common industrial activities ; and 
3 Common institutional activities. 
It will be helpful to enumerate three different schedules of common 
energy isolates for the above three groups of activities. Perhaps some 
host-subject may demand more than one of these groups. Experience 
alone can prove or disprove this. If it is proved, further difficulties 
will arise. For example, some notational device will become neces- 
sary to indicate the different groups of activities. It is conjectured 
however that such a contingency will not arise. Will there be other 
groups of activities ? If so, these too will require the enumeration 
of schedules of common energy isolates of their own. 


53. INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 
The following schedule is provisionally suggested for the common 
energy isolates in the group of intellectual activities :— 





CG Isolate of intellectual UDC No. BC No.’ 

No. activity 

a Hypothesis (making) (01 :167°5) »Perhaps there is 

b Normative principle (0r:17:023:2) = no-provision for 
(enunciating) ” these common 

c Law (deriving) i (01:167: 7) isolates, though 

d Deductive (01 :168*332) there are places 

e Inductive (01 :165:64) ` for some of them 

F “7 as special iso- 

g Criticism (01 :165:65) , lates in logic and 

h Assumption (01 :167°4) methodology 

J Postulate (making) (01 :167°4) 

k Definition. 7 (01 :168:4) 

m Fact (finding) (O1 :165-31) 

n Observation (01 :165 +321) 

b Experimentation (01 :167-231) 

q Fallacy (making) (01 :168- 35) 

r Detection 

s. Correction 
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The above provisional schedule should be experimented upon and 
modified and augmented in the light of the experience gained. The 
canon of scheduled mnemonics may with advantage be invoked in 
finalising the above schedule, when a detailed schedule is worked 
out for the science of thinking or logic. UDC gives some details for 
this. But a fuller enumeration has to be awaited in most of the 
schemes. UDC secures a number for each of the above common 
isolates by its colon device. But I do not know how thay can be 
handled in BC. | 


54 INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The following schedule is provisionally suggested for the common 
energy isolates in the group of industrial activities. There is no pro- 
vision in BC for these as strictly common isolates. But there are 
special schedules for particular industries. The BC No. given below 
is taken from schedule 21. l 








co 7 BC No. with 
N Isolate of industrial activity UDC No. >` comma as con- 
QO. a , ae 
necting symbol 
a . Plan’. ° -001.14 E 
b Work on small scale „001.3 B 
c Trial „001.41 
d Model on full scale ~ .001.72 
€ Job-analysis 2 "004.13 
Jf Routine (Work chart) |... 004.24 
g Criticism ea | (01.001.85) 
h Preparation’ .002.1 D 
j Production „002.2 K 
k Assembly .002.72 
m Finishing .002.29 
n Testing nts .001 .4 O 
p Packing 004 .3 V 
q Storing -004.4 U 
7 Transport 004.3 V 
5 Distribution R 
t Use .004.14 - O 
u Repairing (Servicing) -004.67 
v Waste -002.68 Q 
w Waste utilisation .004.8 Q 
x Discontinuation .004.7 
y Revival .004. 87 
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The above provisional schedule should be experimented upon and 
modifed and augmented in the light of the experience gained. The 
experience of production engineers and technologists should be drawn 
upon in group discussions. Considerable work thus remains to be 
done to finalise this schedule. 


55 INSTITUTIONAL AOTIVITY 
The following schedule is provisionally suggested for the common 
energy isolates in the group of institutional activities. BC No. is 
taken from schedule 14C. 





Cc a o. BC No. with 

No,  2solate of institutional activity UDC No. comma as con- 
i necting symbol 

a Object = 06.011.3 À 

b Policy A 

c Constitution 06.013 C 

d Function 06.011.3 A 

€ 

f i 

g Critidsm `“ > re eae ee ee ee, 

h Organisation 06.012 B 

J Agenda (work) 06.053.3 

k Meeting 06.053.5 

m Minutes (work)  06.053..7 

n ` Report (work) ' 06.055.1 

p Dessemination 06.07 S 

q Management 06.04 B 

r Exploration 

$ Advice 06.0436 * 

t Deliberation 06.042 

u 

v Execution 06.041 E i 

w Administration 06 .044 P 

x Sanction 

y Review E 





and augumented, before it can be finalised. 
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6 Common Matter Isolate 

Like energy isolate, some matter isolates are special and some are 
common. ‘The special matter isolates should be enumerated separately 
for each basic class ; and in some cases, separately even for each 
isolote in the first round personality facet. In CC, these are accommo- 
dated in the first octaves and in the two of the last octaves got by alpha- 
betical and chronological devices respectively. In other words, the 
first significant digit in their isolate numbers is an Arabic numeral or a 
capital letter. The common matter isolates are accommodated in 
the pre-first octave, and in the last octave derived by subject device. 
In other words, the first significant digit in their isolate numbers is a 
lower case letter, or a capital letter preceded by a circular bracket. 


61 Pru-First OCTAVE 

It was believed till recently that there can be no pre-first octave 
common matter isolate. This would mean running the pre-first 
octave of a matter facet to waste. This would offend the Law of 
Parsimony. ‘The exigetic principle of “lost horse and burnt chariot ” 
was applied to’ utilise this unused zone of the first order array of a 
matter facet. It has been provisionally decided to accommodate 
in this zone physical, chemical and vital attributes when the host is a 
concrete entity, as if these were matter isolates. To regard such attri- 
butes as manifestations of matter is no doubt artificial. But curiously 
in our discussion with various people, we have found that this is not 
altogether unacceptable. It gets confirmed by the practice of the . 
Thesarus also, It lists all such attributes under the heading “ Matter”. 


62. NOTATIONAL PLANE 

Assuming that this is permissible in the idea plane, we have 
to examine the notational plane. It is proposed to use the analogue 
of subject device, by replacing the initial capital letter of the subject 
by the corresponding lower case letter. -The common isolate number 
for a physical attribute will be initiated by ¢; that for a chemical 
attribute will be initiated by e; and that for a vital attribute by g. 
These lower case letters may be amplified by Arabic numerals taken 
from the corresponding main classes viz G physics for physical attri- 
butes, E Chemistry for chemical attributes, and G Biology for vital 
attributes It has to be experimented whether more than one facet 
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will contribute to such common isolate numbers. It is conjectured 
that they may not. If they do, some special rules will have to be 
framed to meet cases of more than one facet. 


63. REsoLUTION OF HOMONYM 
Consider the following table of examples. In the third column, 
the recently established ‘“‘ packet notation >? is used to indicate 
subject device. 





Residual Meaning 


New CG No. Subject Old CG No. — of Old CC No. 
MM Materials MM Materials 
MM;c Physical constants MM :(C) -Physics of materials 
MMe Chemical constants MM :(E) Chemistry of mater- 
ials 
F118 Gold F118 Gold 
F1183¢ Physical constants F118 :(C) Physics of gold 
F118;c4 Thermal constants F118 :(C4) Heat treatment of 
gold 
F118;c433 Specific heat F118 :(C433) Determination of 
specific heat of 
gold 
J37 Fruit J37 Fruit 


J37;e97 Vitamin content J37:(E:3097) Estimation of vita- 
: min content of 
fruit 





In the past the number in column 3 was taken to represent both of the 
subjects mentioned in columns 2 and 4. These were called aspect 
and tool phases respectively. This phenomenon of hodmonym was 
listed as one of the unsolved problems in need of pursuit. The results 
recorded in this paper have resolved this homonym. Neither subject 
is not regarded as involving phase relation. Each involves only facets. 
The users of the reading materials on the two subjects are not the same. 
Therefore the slight separation of the two subjects does not cause as 
much unhelpfulness as may appear at first thought. In the arrange- 
ment, the second subject will precede the first. This is helpful, as the 
first is the result of the second. 
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64. VALUE AND SOCIAL ATTRIBUTES 

The prescription of section 62 will utilise only a half of the pre- 
first octave. By analogy, it is proposed to accommodate, in the un- 
used half of the pre-first octave, value attributes—such as literary, 
linguistic, religious, ethical, aesthetic, mental, emotional, educational, 
political, economic, social and legal value attributes. It is likely 
that such attributes arise mostly when the host subject represents a 
person or a social personality. The construction of the common 
isolate number may be analogous to that described in section 62. 


65. RESOLUTION or HoMoNnyM ` 
Consider the following table of examples. In the third column 
the recently established “‘ packet notation ” is used to indicate Subject 
Device. . 











New CC No. Subject Old CC No. Residual Meaning of Old 
CG No. 
O—, 2 J64 Shakespeare. O—, 2564 Shakespeare. Drama 
Drama 
O-—~, 2J64; 78 Musical quality O—,2J64: 20 Shakespeare’s view of 
N8 music 
O-—, 2 J64; pl Rhythm O—, T: : g0 j rhythm 
O—, 2J64;r5 Aesthetic quality O,—2 J64 : g0 K aesthetics 
- (R5) 
O-—~, 2J64; s43 Imagination O—2, J64: 20 sy imagination 
S: 43 
O—-, 2J64; ¢ Educational value O—, ae g0 aà education 
O-—~, 2 J64; p Social value ' O—, a a0 “5 sociology 


In the past the number in column 3 was taken to represent both of the 
„subjects mentioned in column 2 and 4. These two subjects are surely 
totally different from each other. Thus we had to put up with an 
unresolved homonym. The results recorded in this paper have re- 
solved this homonym. | 


66. Last OCTAVE 
The use of the last octave to accomodate common-matter isolates 
of another kind is suggested as follows. Each basic class or any other 
host class may require the enumeration of certain favoured categories 
of matter. These will be accommodated in the first octaves and in the 
two of the last octaves derived by alphabetical and chronological 
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devices respectively. ‘These are indeed its special matter isolates, as . 
stated in section 6. But the host class may also need other materials, 
in a subsidiary way. ‘These other materials would have figured in 
other host subjects as their respective special isolates. It is proposed to 
use for such a subsidiary material a number got by adding to 
its original host number the isolate nmber for the material as it 1s 
enumerated in its own schedule. This is no doubt a modified form of. 
subject device. As the host subject may have facets, it is desirable 
to enclose the common material isolate number so derived within 
circular brackets., This prescription also awaits being experimented 
upon, before it can be finalised. 


67. UDC 
In UDC common-matter isolates are to be represented by its 
colon device. These can not be distinguished from-tool or bias phase. 


68 BC 
There does not appear to be any schedule of common attribute 
isolates. 


7 Common Personality Isolate . 

The first attempt to use the pre-first octave of the first, order 
array of a personality facet appeared in the fourth edition of the Colon 
classification. The isolates enumerated turned out to be “ profession” 
and “ institutions ” of various kinds. Their enumeration was made 
before the idea of common energy isolates were conceived. It is now 
felt that the enumeration of common energy isolates of the pre-first 
octave and that of the common personality isolates of the pre-first . 
octave should be made mnemonic. This is easily done. 


& Work to be Done 

The abstract classification implied in the above discussion solves: 
some of the difficulties. The schedules given are only provisional ones 
to test the usefulness or otherwise of the abstract classification. The 
isolates and their helpful sequences should now be established by team 
work. Specialists in different regions of knowledge will have to be 
taken for help. The files of different offices and industrial concerns 
should be used as concrete basis for discussion. This is the work to 
be done on common isolates of all kinds considered. 


hs 
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THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF KNOWLEDGE 
B.C. Vickery 


[Traces the history of the concepts of the universe of knowledge as a 
dynamic continuum, the basis of its classification, the modes of its develop- . 
ment, the fundamental categories, the facets, their rounds ‘and levels, the 
notational devices developed, new main classes etc. as manifested in the 
writings of the Indian school of thought in classification. ] 


Formation of Classes 


In 1937, Ranganathan published his Prolegomena to library 
classification, in which he explained the theory upon which his CC 
(=Colon Classification) was based. This theory is basically a certain 
conception of the pattern or structure of knowledge. The pattern 
described in 1937 is relatively simple, and his later analysis has made it 
progressively more complicated.: The first part of this paper gives a 
brief outline of the way his views have developed. 


ll CHARACTERISTIC 


£ 4 


He starts with a “f universe ” of entities (concrete and concep- 
tual existents). Each entity has many attributes, and some of these 
can serve as characteristics for the division of the universe into groups 
or classes. In the Prolegomena, he laid down that attributes usable as 
characteristics should be relevant, ascertainable and relatively per- 
manent. 


12 RANKING 


The groups so derived can then be ranked to give a helpful 
sequence in array. In the Prolegomena, the following principles of 
ranking were put forward: quantitative, developmental, spatial, 
temporal and canonical (conventional). In the Elements, these 
principles were set out more fully as: decreasing extension, increasing 
concreteness, evolutionary, chronological, geographical, increasing 
complexity, and canonical. 


13 SEMINAL Mnemonics 
The use of “ seminal mnemonics ” also effects ranking in array. 
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Ranganathan formulates sets of related concepts, which are ranked in 
the following sequence: 


l Fundamentals, preliminary, person, nomenclature. 

2 Structure, morphology, parts, form, constitution, sources. 

3 Function, physiology, activity, syntax, method, analysis, 
technique, transformation, distribution, interpretation. 

4 Fault, pathology, social ills, disease, transport, interlinking, 
synthesis, hybrid. 

5 Fluidity, liquid, sap, blood, ocean, control, beauty, 
energy, light, organic, environment. 

6 Correction, remedy; financing, money, mysticism, abnor- 
mality, phylogeny, evolution, relief, movement. 

7 Personality, magnetism, ontogeny, composition, growth, 

‘produce, value. í 

8 Management, organization, testing, equipment, fitness. 


14 MODULATED CHAIN 
Each group is itself a fresh “‘ universe ” susceptible of division by 
anọther characteristic. Successive division by a train of character- 
istics gives rise to a chain of classes, which should be appropriately 
modulated. The meaning of “ modulation ’’, though clear enough 
to intuition, is not easy to define. 


15 Mary Crass 

In the practice of classification, the original universe to be 
divided is one of the main classes, defined by Ranganathan as “ the 
fairly homogeneous, conventional regions of knowledge, which together 
form the first order array of classes which are mutually exclusive and 
totally exhaustive of the field of knowledge” (General theory). His 
later analysis recognizes other “ original universes”; (1) canonical 
subdivisions of a main class, (2) “ amplified ” classes—i.e., main or 
canonical classes expounded according to a particular system of 


thought, or studied within specific boundary conditions. 


2 Facet 
Ranganathan next suggests that any such original universe can 
be divided by more than one train of characteristics, each train giving 
rise to one facet of the universe. 
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21 > FUNDAMENTAL CATEGORIES 


The facets encountered in the field of knowledge are all manifes- 
tations of five fundamental categories—Time, Space, Energy, Matter 
and Personality. In any original universe, an Energy facet is always 
manifested, and either Matter or Personality.. Time and Space do 
not necessarily appear. Each category may serve as a “ proxy ™ to 
any of those which follow it in the order listed above. The most, help- 
ful sequence in which the facets are to be cited in a specific subject is 
the reverse of this sequence. 


% 


22 ROUNDS 


The categories of Energy, Matter and Personality can be mani- 
fested more than once within a given original universe. The first 
Energy facet can introduce a second “round” of the Personality 
and Matter categories, the second Energy facet which follows can 
introduce a third round, and so on. Time and Space can figure 
only in the last round. 


23 LEVELS 

Even ‘within any one facet, further levels of complexity are evi- 
dent. The Time facet is dissected unidimensionally into a series of 
‘conventional time intervals, but there is sometimes need to indicate 
a stretch of time which overlaps these conventional divisions, ‘The 
Space facet is dissectcd two-dimensionally into conventional geogra- 
phical areas, but other groupings must be allowed for, in which the 
areas grouped are not necessarily adjacent (disjunctive incidence) : 
for example (1) countries grouped round a certain sea, (2) climatic 
zones, (3) areas with common soċial, industrial, religious, etc., charac- 
teristics, (4) empires, (5) international associations. Physical features 
also cut across the conventional groupings. 


The Energy category, Ranganathan postulates, is subject to no 
such complexity. He suggests that it can manifest itself only as a 
single array of terms in any one facet. Personality, however, exhibits 
levels—the whole personality may be subdivided into parts or organs, 
these in turn into sub-parts, and soon. Ranganathan has not as yet 
revealed any complexities in the Matter facet, which may figure as a 
“ constituent ’ of personalities. 
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3 Dynamic Continuum 
The above description of the structure of knowledge is static. 
But Ranganathan stresses that the universe of knowledge is not static: 
“It is a dynamic continuum. Its structure is therefore ever changing. 
Hence it is not sufficient to know its structure at the present moment. 
We should also understand its mode of development ” (Depth classi- 
fication, page 174). 


31 Mopss or DEVELOPMENT 

He has indicated five modes of formation of new specific subjects : 
(1) by the lamination of terms from different facets within the same origi- 
nal universe, and (2) by the loose assemblage of terms from different 
original universes ; new terms are introduced into the structure by (3) 
the denudation of a class to form a sub-class, by (4) the dissection of'a class 
to form an array of subclasses, or by (5) the znterpolation of a new term 
in an existing array. This kind of development goes on continually. 


32 PERIODICAL REORGANIZATION 
As such changes accumulate in a particular main class, it becomes 
necessary to re-organise the ranking of terms in particular arrays, or 
even in a whole facet. Further, it becomes necessary to reshape the 
facet formula of the class. Ranganathan conjectures that such adjust- 
ments may occur once in a generation. Lastly, it is less frequently 
necessary to establish a new main class (Classification, Coding, and ma- 


chinery for search). 


4. Notational Devices 
The pattern of knowledge displayed 1 in a scheme of ean 
is preserved and mechanised by its notation. The particular notational 
devices used by Colon to preserve the pattern described above may 
now be enumerated. 


41 The ranking of classes in an array is preserved by the use 
of the ordinal numbers 1 to 8. If more than eight classes are to be 
accommodated, the “ octavizing digit ” 9 is introduced to give further 
co-ordinate classes 91 to 98, 991 to 998, etc. 


ra 
42 ‘The numbers | to 8 are reserved for terms in the array which 
attract considerable literature; the second, third, etc., octaves are used 
for terms less frequently encountered. 
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43 “ Amplified” classes are accommodated in the “last” 
and “ penultimate ” octaves. The “last”? octave is formed by the 
use of a group of digits (the capital letters) which is higher in ordinal 
value than 9. The “ penultimate ” octave is formed by this alphabet 
introduced by the “ octavizing digit” 9. The effect of this device is 
to place the “ amplified ” classes at the end of the array in which they 
occur. The last and penultimate octaves are also used for linking on 
other facets, and for simple alphabetical subdivision. 


44 The formation of chains of classes is mechanized by making 
the ordinal numbers into decimal fractions, 


45 The arrangement of the different facets into which a main 
class can be divided is effected by introducing each of them by a digit 
which is lower in ordinal value than 1: Time and Space by a full 
stop, Energy by a colon, Matter by a semi-colon, and Personality 
by a comma—the last having the highest ordinal value of the four. 
Time is distinguished from Space by using capital letters instead of 
numbers for its first array. 


46 The intervals of Time which overlap conventional divisions 
are indicated by linking the limiting dates with an arrow, which lies 
below the numerals in ordinal value. 


47 Disjunctive incidence in Space is indicated by adding, 
after the term which is to be “ disjointedly ” divided, an introductory 
of either lower or higher ordinal value than the digits which 
normally follows it in the conventional divisions. Thus the dash 
(which lies below 1 in value) is used to introduce the mother country 
of an empire, and capital letters (which lie above 9 in value) introduce 
the common subject characteristics found in an area. The symbol .1, 
the World, in the Space schedule has no ‘‘ normal” divisions, as 
the continents are represented by other digits in the first octave. 
The numerals may therefore be used after .1 for disjunctive incidence 
to introduce groupings around seas, climatic zones, compass zones 
and physiographic regions. 


48 The sub-levels of Personality are introduced by the Person- 
ality “‘ indicator ”, acomma. Confusion of the various levels does not 
result if each sub-level only occurs when its parent level is present. 
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491 Lamination is effected by the facet indicators. Since they 
are of lower ordinal value than class numbers, it is possible to link on 
any facet to any term in the schedule of another. The Time facet 
may be linked on directly, and since its first digit is a capital letter it 
forms the last octave of the array to which it is linked. Facets from 
another main class may be linked on by the main class digit, also a 
capital letter. The varied uses of this last octave device (see para- 
graph 3 above) may cause confusion. 


492 Loose assemblage is effected by introducing the second 
main class by a digit lying below the numerals in value—the zero or 
colon. 


493 The anterior common subdivisions in. Colon specify 
“ approach materials *’—bibliographies, encyclopaedias and so on. 
They are introduced by the lower-case letters, which are lower in 
ordinal value than all other digits, and are anteriorizing. 


5 Appearance of New Terms 
The remainder of this paper will dislcuss in more detail ways in 
which the structure of knowledge, as envisaged above, is subject to 
change. The pattern can be represented by the following diagram, 
in which A, B, C, D represent main classes (phases), 1, 2, 3, ete. 
represent facets, and a, b, c, etc. are individual terms in each facet. 


A O———---—____--——-»D 
l 2 3 4 6 7———-— 8 
a f m q t 
T 
L 
c g k n, r u 
d hn le——— > p«-—__ s v— VW 
4 vx 
. vy 


The original structure is represented by the two phases A and C, 
each with three facets (1, 2, 3 and 4, 6, 7), each facet containing three 
terms (a, ¢, d, etc). The arrows represent later additions, which are 
of several kinds. These are discussed below, using the convenient 
terminology of Ranganathan. 


5l Addition. This is the simplest way in which a new term can 
be introduced into the structure—it is added to the list of terms in an 
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existing facet, as shown in facet 1. Ifit is desired to insert the term in 
a particular filiatory order, it must be made possible either to extra- 
polate the list (as at e), or interpolate (say at b). An example of 
addition occurs in the fourth edition of the Colon classification : to 
the earlier list of terms in the Utility facet of Agriculture (decoration, 
feed, food, stimulant, drug, etc.) three more have been added (adhes- 
sive, manure, vegetable). 


52 Dissection. If the terms in a facet are arranged in a hierar- 
chical, classified order, new terms may arise which are subdivisions of 
an existing class, which is thus dissected (as at v). For example, the 
same Agriculture schedule of Colon now divides the earlier term Loam 
into five kinds of loamy soil: sandy, silty, clayey, sandy clay, and silty 
clay. 


53 Interpolation in chain. In a hierarchical classification, in 
which a class v is divided into sub-classes vw, vx, vy, vz, it may be 
helpful to group together, say, vx and vy, and a term naming the group 
must be interpolated in the chain of classes. An example is given by 
Bliss in his Bibliographic Classification. ‘Telegraphy and Telephony were 
originally sub-classes of Electrical Technology. When to these two 
were added the further terms Radio-telephony and Television, it 
became helpful to group these four terms and to interpolate between 
them and Electrical Technology the term Electrical Communication. 
A rather different example comes from the fourth edition of Colon, 
which has made allowance for various groupings of main classes: 
Physical Sciences, Humanities, Social Sciences, etc. 


94 Formation of new facet. In this case, new subjects occurring in 
a main class are found to include a new category of terms for which 
provision has not been made, so a new facet must either be added (as 
at 8) or interpolated (say at 5). For example, in the schedules appli-- 
cable to Mining in the earlier editions of Colon, no provision was 
made for the inclusion of the substance mined. This has been re- 
medied in the fourth edition by the insertion of a Substance facet. 


55 Formation of new main class. There may be need for the 
insertion of a complete new subject field, which has either not been 
provided for in the classification, or has been provided for in other 
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yrs 
ways. The new class may once again be added (as at D) or inter- 
polated (say at B). An example from the fourth edition of Colon is 
class 9, Preliminaries, which, though, it includes material from the old 
class 9, Generalia, has been so reconstructed as to form in effect a new 


class. 
if 
The creation of a new main class which had previously been 
contained in another class is exemplified by Animal Husbandry in 
the same classification. This had previously been listed as one of the 


Useful Arts. 


It is possible that the multiplication of “ differential facets ” 
in a schedule is a sign that an existing main class is in fact hetero- 
geneous. For example, Colon class D, Engineering, includes the 
following terms, among others, in its Work facet: 


Building Water Transport 
Irrigation Air ‘Transport 

Mining Ttansport Vehicles 
Road Transport Mechanical Engineering 
Rail Transport Heat Engineering 
Bridges ; Electrical Engineering. 


Each of these terms (and its sub-divisions) has its own particular 
Part facet applicable to it but not to the other terms, and one of 
them (Mining) also has a special Operations facet which does not 
apply to the others. The various sections of Engineering seem, in 
fact, to be incipient main classes. The same is true of the Useful 
Arts in Colon. 


A more profound need for the creation of a new main class 
arises from the development of new subjects. Another example 
‘may be quoted from Bliss: “Bacteriology has developed from the 
study of Bacteria, an item in Systematic Botany. But it has been 
applied in many fields — Pathology of Man, of Animals, of Plants, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and even Chemistry, especially the Fermen- 
tation Industries. It has extended to comprise protozoan (and other) 
micro-organisms ”’, and has become in effect a distinctive main division 
of Biology. , 
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56 Dissection of composite terms. The representation of a specific 
subject is achieved by combining two or more terms drawn from the 
classification schedules. Three forms of composite term may be 
recognised. : 


561 Auto-bias: In this case, two terms are drawn from the 
same facet, to form a compound such as t-u. For example, in the 
Organ facet of Medicine (fourth edition of Colon), there occur the 
terms 134, Leg, and 82, Bone. The “ bones. of the leg” are repre- 
sented by the compound 134-82. . 


562 Lamination: This name is given by Ranganathan to 
compgunds formed by the combination of two or more terms from 
different facets in the same main class, such as p:s. Numberless 
examples can of course be cited, such as the Colon combination 
L18:477 for “ head wounds”. 


* 


563 Assemblage: By this Ranganathan means the combi- 
nation of two or more terms drawn from different main classes, such 
as l.p. For example, D6,9M142, Composing Machinery, combines 
the terms D6,9 (Machinery) and M142 (Composition). 


Each of these composite terms may need to be treated as a 
unity and dissected into sub-classes—leg-bones into tibia, fibula, 
etc., the various types of head wound; and composing machines 
into monotype, linotype, etc. These new terms cannot be added 
at a single point in the original structure—they stem from existing 
compounds. 


57 Reconstruction of schedules. Once a set of classification 
schedules has been prepared, new terms will be accommodated 
as far as possible by the methods already described—addition to or 
dissection of existing facets, the formation of new facets or main 
classes, and the dissection of composite terms. But the continued 
insertion of new matter may eventually enforce a more fundamental 
change, in which certain existing terms disappear and a new pattern 
is introduced. Various possibilities will be discussed. 


571 Compound terms become simple. The need for such a 
change is already evident in the discussion of subsection (6)—the 
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complexity introduced by the dissection of composite” terms. 
Consider, for example, the term ‘‘ Chemical Analysis”. When 
in 1903 an obscure paper appeared on “‘ New adsorption phenomena 
and their application in biochemical analysis”, it would naturally 
be classified (in a system such as is here described) by linking Analysis 
and Adsorption. This composite term now has a single name, 
Chromatography, and may be divided into flowing chromatograms, 
frontal analysis, ‘displacement analysis, electrochromatography, 
partition and paper chromatography, and so on. To continue to 
represent the subject by a clumsy composite term is very inconvenient, 
and it is preferable to use the single term, ‘‘ Chromatography ” as a 
subdivision of Analysis. l 


The general method of dealing with the simplification of a 
composite term is therefore to subordinate it to one member of the 
compound (in this example, Analysis). The problem then remains, 
how to reveal the existence, in the new “simple” term, of the other 
element of the compound (Adsorption). Bliss solves this by a cross- 
reference from the suppressed term. 


572 Simple terms become compound: It may happen that 
a group of terms, which are originally regarded as constituting a 
‘single category or facet, are later seen to belong to two or more 
facets which it is helpful to distinguish. An example is given by 
V.S. Moghe from the Medicine schedule in Colon (Depth classification). 
In the Organ facet, under Stomach, we have the terms listed 
at (1). These may preferably be divided into two schedules for 
Region (2) and Organ (3): 


(1) (2) (3) 
Gastric secretion Cardiac Orifice 
Gland, gastric Pyloric Valve 
cardiac Gland 
pyloric _ Secretion 


Orifice and valve 

Orifice, cardiac 
pyloric 

Valve, pyloric 
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573 Much more drastic reconstruction may -be required if 
examination shows. that an existing facet is a heterogeneous mass of 
tenuously related terms. For example, it has been pointed out in an 
earlier. paper that the Problem facet of chemistry in Colon is “a 
jumble of all the themes traditionally labelled chemical with the 
exception of systematic organic and inorganic chemistry. Side by 
side lie particular kinds of reactions between molecules, the internal 
structure of molecules, particular types of molecular, mixtures, 
procedures for investigating molecular’ structure, procedures for 
separating molecular mixtures, and so on” (Review of Documentation, 
volume 19, Pp. 87—91, 1952). | 


In another paper an essay in reconstructing this material has 
been made (Abgila, volume 3, Pp. 11—24, 1953). The Problem 
facet has been replaced by four facets,—State of Matter, Action, 
Operation and Property. Two effects are noted: terms which are 
simple in the existing Colon schedule become compound in the 
modified one, and certain terms are removed altogether from this 
group of facets and are placed in the substance facet. 


6 Conclusion 

The outstanding characteristic of knowledge is its ceaseless 
development and change. It is added to, it becomes more detailed, 
more profound, wider in scope, and more intricately interconnected. 
Each of the theoretically possible modes of reconstruction discussed 
here has been exemplified in practice, and there are no doubt other 
modes of change which have been overlooked. An historical analysis’ 
of such changes would again emphasise that the structure of a classifi- 
cation needs to be as flexible and as hospitable to new terms as possible. 
At the same time, both history and the practical examples in this 
paper warn us that complete reconstruction may sometimes _ be 
necessary. 
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(Continued from page 98) | 
SECTION 6, PARA 2 

K.A. Isaac 


[Examines each sentence. Replaces it by newones, Splits the para into two.] 


0 The Text 

** All these advantages of the synthetic element in the Universal 
Decimal Classification easily outweigh the disadvantage occasioned 
by the vagueness in the specification of the order of succession of 
the resulting compound classes. The notation of the Universal: 
Decimal Classification thus represents a compromise evolved stage 
by stage as the result of large scale experiments between the rigid 
symbolism of Dewey and the more flexible symbolism of“ highly 
synthetic classifications, which have from time to time attracted 
speculative attention, and which are more properly designated © 
“‘ Codes” than “ Classifications ”. ; 


1 Sentence 1 
This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane. It may therefore be replaced by the following 
two sentences : i 


] The vagueness in the specification of the order of succession 
of the resulting compound classes in UDC is a disadvantage. 


2 (But) all the advantages of the synthetic element in it easily 
out-weigh this disadvantage. 


I] THE NEW SENTENCE | 
0 Using hitherto accepted terms, this sentence may be amended 
to: ‘The vagueness in the specification of the sequence of the 
constituents of a class number in UDC is a disadvantage. 


l It is well to recall the author’s definition of “ synthetic”. He 
had referred to UDC as synthetic because of the possibility of reversing 
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the constituents of a class number. Thus according to him the now 
lamented “vagueness in the specification of the sequence of the 
constituents of a class number’’ had contributed to the “synthetic ” 
element by itself. Thus this sentence could be written as: “The 
synthetic element in UDC is a disadvantage ”. The next sentence 
is a contradiction of this. An awkward situation would have arisen. 
It was avoided by the replacement of “synthetic” by “ analytico- 
synthetic ”? and its altered definition. Í 


12 THE NEW SENTENCE 2 


0 Using Standard terms arrived at so far, this sentence may be 
amended to: “But all the advantages of the analytico-synthetic 
element in its scheme of classification easily outweigh this disadvant- 


23 


age. 


al The word “all”? is unwarranted. Only two advantages of 
the analytico-synthetic quality have been . enumerated. One is 
increase in the capacity of the scheme of classification to individualise 
a subject. The other is constituents of a class number being readily 
‘ apprehensible. “ All these ” may therefore be replaced by “the”. 


2 `' The sentence may therefore be amended to: “ But the 
advantages of the analytico-synthetic element in the scheme of 
classification easily outweigh this disadvantage ”’. 


2 Sentence 2 
This sentence has no unity in the verbal plane. Nor has it 
unity in the idea plane. It may hence be replaced by the following 
seven sentences : 


l The symbolism of Dewey is rigid. 


2 There are highly synthetic classifications with more flexible 
symbolism, 


3 They have from time to time attracted speculative attention. 


g 


4 They are more properly designated “ codes” than “ classifi- 


cations ”. 


„ 


5 The notation of UDC thus represents a compromise between 
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.the rigid symbolism of Dewey and the nfore flexible symbolism of 
highly synthetic classifications. 
6 This compromise is evolved stage by stage. 


7 — It is the result of large scale experiments. 


21 THE NEW SENTENCE | 


l ‘ Symbolism ” may be replaced by “notation ”. 
2 “ Of Dewey ” may be replaced by “DC”. 
3 This sentence may hence be amended to: ‘‘ The notation of 


DC is rigid”. 


22 THE NEW SENTENCE 2 
0 Using standard terms arrived at so far, this sentence may be 
amended to: ‘“‘ There are highly analytico-synthetic schemes of 
.Classification with more flexible notation ”. 


1 Omit “highly”. Replace “more” by “highly ”. 


2 This sentence may therefore be amended to: ‘There are 
analytico-synthetic schemes of classification with highly flexible 
notation ”’, 


23 ' THE NEW SENTENCE 3 
This statement implies the impracticability of designing such a 
scheme. It is thus a contradiction of the last sentence. It is also 
a contradiction of the next sentence. It may hence be omitted. 


24 THE NEW SENTENCE 4 
0 Using hitherto accepted terms, this sentence may be amended 
to: “They are more properly designated “ codes” than “ Schemes 
of classification ”, + 


25. THE NEW SENTENCE 5 
0 Using hitherto accepted terms, this sentence may be amended 
to: “The notation of UDC thus represents a compromise between 
the rigid notation of DC and the highly flexible notation of analytico- 
synthetic schemes of classification.” 


l The word “ thus” implies “because of all that has been said- 
before regarding the extent of the analytico-synthetic element in 
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the notation of UDC in relation to the notation of DC on the one 
side and that of other analytico-synthetic schemes of classification on 
the other side.” But nothing has so far been said in this connection. 
The extent of the analytico-synthetic element in the “highly 
synthetic classifications’? has not been mentioned. Also nothing 
has been said about the extent of “ rigidity ” in the notation of DC. 
“ Thus ” is therefore out of place. It may be omitted. 


2 Interpolate “ such ” between “ of ” and “‘analytico-synthetic ”’. 


3 This sentence may hence be amended to: “The notation of 
UDC represents a compromise between the rigid notation of DC 
and the. highly flexible notation of such analytico-synthetic schemes 
of classification ”. . ; | 


26-27 THE NEW SENTENCES 6 AND 7 


These may be retained. 


3 Restatement of the para 


t The necessary paragraphing has been done in the restatement. 


“The vagueness in the specification of the sequence of the 
constituents of a class number.in UDC is a disadvantage. But the 
advantages of the analytico-synthetic element in it easily outweigh 
this disadvantage. 


The notation of DC is rigid. There are analytico-synthetic 
schemes of classification with highly flexible notation. They are 
more properly designated ‘‘ codes ” than “‘ schemes of classification ”. 
The notation of UDC represents a compromise between the rigid 
notation of DC and the highly flexible notation of such analytico- 
synthetic schemes of classification. This compromise is evolved 
stage by stage. It is the result of large scale experiments.” 
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CLASSIFICATION IN REFERENCE SERVICE 
E.J. Coates 


[Makes out a case for the correlated teaching of classification and 
reference service. Points out the limitation of memory and subject specialisation 
in efficient reference service. Intellectual handing is shown to be easier 
with the facet-analysis of CC than with DC. Shows the advantage of the 
sameness of patterns in all subjects brought out by the concept of the five fun- 
damental categories of CC. ‘Testifies to the advantage experienced by the 
BNB from the pattern of CC. Describes the route to be followed in locating 
relevant materials, by chain procedure, in generic, co-ordinate and collateral 
subjects. Estimates the advantage of classified catalogue based on a good 
scheme of classification, over a dictionary catalogue. 


Mr. Coates, F.L.A., is Chief Subject Cataloguer of the British National 
Bibliography]. 


0 Introduction 


The evolution of a new idea is always impeded by the classifi- 
catory partitions and separations established by its predecessors. 
It is perhaps ironical that, in the field of librarianship, the subject 
of classification itself is being retarded in just this way. The two 
subjects, classification and assistance to readers, have been isolated 
as parts of a curriculum, and thereafter the connection between 
them has been overlooked both in professional education and library 
practice. Too often, courses in the two subjects aim at unrelated 
objectives. Behind the classification course hovers the image of the 
back room assistant who briefly intercepts a stream of new accessions 
on their way to the public shelves. The assistance to readers course 
on the other hand visualises the enquiry desk assistant answering 
queries out of a mind well stocked with bibliographical information. 
It is unfortunate, for the development of both classification and reader 
service, that the twain rarely meet, even in the same person. 


1 Reference Librarian 


In a world in which scholarship has come to mean knowing 
more and more about less and less, the librarian in charge of a general 
reference library finds himself in an invidious position. The service 
he can give to his enquirers is efficient in proportion to his subject 
knowledge of the material comprising his stock. Those whose 
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` enquiries could be answered through the reference ste ck, will in many 
cases be better informed in their specialities than the reference 
librarian. He cannot hope to match his knowledge against theirs 
combined. Yet his function is to locate knowledge for them. How 
far can he locate what he does not fully understand ? 


1] MEMORY AND Its Limir 
No system of memory training offers a complete answer to the 
problem. The power of retention varies widely from individual 
to individual but it is well to recognize the existence of capacity 
limits. Even the so-called encyclopaedic memory does not go on 
adding to itself indefinitely. Indeed many psychological schools ' 
would assert that forgetting plays a positive and necessary part in 
the balanced economy of the human mind. In certain circumstances 
expansion of stock, without expansion of staff, may lead to the lowering 
of the quality of personal service, simply because the memory load 

upon the staff may have exceeded the optimum. 


12. SOBJECT SPECIALISATION AND Irs [RRELEVENCE 

Subject specialisation has been suggested as the answer to our 
problem. While the value of special subject interest among reference 
departmental staffs should not be underrated, subject specialisation 
is scarcely of practical significance in this context except in those 
libraries of very large cities in which some form of subject departmencal 
organisation is possible. In the vast majority of libraries the specialist 
enquiry will in fact be dealt with by a “ generalist” whose area of 
operations may be at the very best a large fraction of the. field of 
knowledge. This is not anyone’s fault. It is mentioned here in~“ 
order to indicate the practical irrelevance of staff subject specialisa- 
tion in most general reference libraries. It certainly suggests a 
partial explanation of the indifference of business and industry to 
the possibilities of public reference libraries as sources of information. 


13 Facmr ANALYSIS AND Irs HELP 
This paper suggests a third answer to the problem. It suggests 
that the reference librarian operating over a wide subject area which 
hopelessly outranges the limits of individual specialist knowledge 
can make good some of the deficiencies of his situation by utilising 
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certain recent discoveries (or should one call them inventions ?) in 
the field of. library classification. In particular the method of 
classificatory analysis exemplified in the ‘fundamental facet 
categories’ of the Colon Scheme may prove as helpful a discipline 
for extracting information from the field of knowledge as it is for 
feeding information into it. 


2 Classification and Its Application 
To the reference assistant the technical enquiry about a subject 
in which he has had up to this moment no interest, about which he 
' feels he knows nothing, which is not covered in any of the standard 
‘reference books which he studied in his professional examination, 
classificatory analysis can be helpful in two ways. 


r 


21 ORIENTATION 

In the first place, it will assist him to orientate his own mental 
field rapidly to the subject. Instead of desperately threshing around 
in a vacuum, he quickly establishes a set of relations with the known. 
They may well be dim relations, but they give him a bearing. 


| 9: Henwouk 

Anyone who has embarked upon a course of study, especially 
when lacking tutorial guidance, which has been carried through 
to a successful completion, will know of a difinite point in his study, 
which may be late or early, but always after a period of blind and 
unrewarding effort, at which everything suddenly falls into place. 
One ceases thenceforth to amass items of information ; instead, one 
observes that the separate pieces of information are now making a 
paitern, a gestalt, in which each separate item appears related to 
each other item through the whole in which they participate. - This 
is the beginning of understanding, of grasp of a subject in contradis- 
tinction to the mere possession of information about it. Classificatory 
analysis provides the reference assistant with the necessary framework 
around which a rudimentary understanding of the subject may be 
built up with the minimum of informational raw material. 


23 INTELLECTUAL HANDLING 
The patterned arrangement of material and its intellectual 
handling are correlates. We need a pattern in order to handle a ` 
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subject area intellectually ; conversely, material’ which is constantly 
subject to intellectual handling tends spontaneously to’ ° organise 
itself into a patterned arrangement. The latter fact is very clearly 
brought out if we take the Decimal and the Colon schemes as reference 
points in the recent history of library classification. It is often easy 
to see how an embryonic pattern in the Decimal scheme has become 
fully developed in Colon. 


231 DC AnD CC COMPARED 

Comparing, for example, the art of painting in the two schemes 
we observe that the Decimal Classification names the main categories 
as Technique, Materials, Colour, Subjects depicted, and History 
and schools of painting. ‘These categories are given a schedule order 
in Dewey, but no guidance is offered as to their use in composite 
subjects. Thus we have a place for landscapes, another for water- 
colour painting, and yet another for the French schools and a 
prescribed order for books dealing with these separate subjects. No 
direction is however given for the placing of the composite subject 
French Landscape in Watercolour. In the Colon“%scheme, all) but 
one of the Decimal categories are maintained. We now have 


Technique or Medium (e.g. oil, tempera) Subject depicted 
Base material (masonry, canvas)  , History and schools of painting 


The Colon goes further than the Decimal scheme in prescribing the 
order in which elements from two or more of these categories should 
be combined in composite subjects. This combination order is, 
in fact the reverse of the order in which the subjects taken separately 
would appear in the classification. The arrangement thus acquires 
a certain symmetry. The final pattern, incorporating a composite 
subject for illustrative purposes, is as follows :— 


Painting. General works Landscape painting in 16th century 

Technique or media. Landscapes painted on masonry, 16th 

Distemper century 

Base materials Landscapes painted in distemper on 

Masonry. masonry, 16th century 

Painting in distemper on masonry Schools of painting 

Subjects depicted French 

Landscapes French distemper painting 

Landscapes painted in distemper French painting on masonry 

Landscapes painted on masonry French landscape painting 

Landscapes painted in distemper on French paining in 16th century 
masonry French 16th century landscapes 

History French 16th century landscapes on 

Painting in 16th century masonry 


Distemper painting in 16th century French i6th century landscapes on 
Painting on masonry in 16th century masonry in distemper 
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24 REALL oF RAMIFICATIONS 
It is of far greater utility for the general reférence librarian to 
know such a schedule-pattern giving immediate recall of all the 
ramifications of the subject, without the possibility of an omission, 
than to know a select number of hazardously connected facts. 


25 SAMENESS OF PATTERN IN ALL SUBJECTS 


The surprising and satisfactory thing about subject classificatory 
structure is that the general pattern for most subjects is more or less 
the same. Three of MRanganathan’s fundamental categories, 
Personality, Matter, Energy still need elucidation, but they are 
sufficiently clear to enable us to notice a family resemblance, though 
not actual identity, in the patterns for such dissimilar subjects as 
Painting and Animal Husbandry, Medicine and Sociology. It is 
not necessary to learn the classification pattern for each subject anew. 
Once the general categories are understood in their application to a 
few subjects, the pattern for other subjects reveal themselves almost 
instinctively. It*must be conceded that the discovery of the outline 
pattern of a new subject, requires a certain minimum of general 
knowledge of the subject. One must understand thoroughly its 
dictionary definition, its basic theoretical concepts, its operational 
methods, its results and applications. Classificatory technique in 
reader service work does not absolve the reference librarian from the 
need for all informational background, but it does help him to make 
the utmost use of the slender personal knowledge, which is the starting 
point of his search. 


26 BNB EXPERIENCE wita CC PATTERN 


It may be asked whether, as most libraries are in fact classified 
by older schemes, as few libraries outside India use the Colon scheme, 
the structural patterns derived from Colon are likely to be generally 
useful. The evidence on this point is indirect. No reference library 
using an earlier scheme, or system of training has tried it. But 
it is well known that perhaps the most ambitious of all attempts to 
classify books, the British National Bibliography, has systematically 
tried to impose Colon pattern on Dewey, without finding that the 
difference of classificatory idiom of the respective schemes made the 
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task of translation difficult or fruitless. On the contrary it has 
` immensely lessened the labour of maintaining consistency of treatment. 
It has revealed analogous situations in widely separated parts of the 
field of knowledge, and has provided a ground plan for the placing 
of some thousands of subjects not scheduled in the Dewey scheme. 
In addition it has made possible a systematic procedure of. attack 
both on new subjects and on the finely divided subject matter of 
report material. 


27 CC APPROACH IN REFERENCE SERVICE 
An some senses classing is reader service in’, reverse. The 
reference assistant as it were reads back the formulation of the 
classifier ; and if the resolution of Decimal Classification ambiguities 
in terms of Colon solutions is helpful and worthwhile in one direction 
it is likely to be equally so in the other. 


3 Search Procedure | 
The second function of classificatory analysis in reference service 
work is really a logical extension of the first. Having helped the 
librarian to get to grips with the subject, as subject, at the outset, it 
may then be used to systematise search procedure. 


Whether the enquirer’s object is a specific piece of information 
or the perusal of everything in the library stock relevant to his subject, 
the search procedure is the same, except that it may be cut short in 
the first case. 


31 SPECIFICO SUBJECT 
The first step should always be to check up whether there is 
material on the specific subject, if necessary by reference to the subject 
index, 


32 GENERIC SUBJECTS 
After the specific subject has bedh tried, each step in the 
hierarchy of generic subjects up to general encyclopaedias of know- 
ledge should be examined in turn. In the Decimal scheme these 
steps in the classificatory hierarchy are not necessarily self-evident 
from the class symbols. In order to miss none, the reference service 
assistant should be fully cognisant with the real hierarchical structure. 
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After information given in the chain of generic subjects has been 
tried (or in the case of the second type of enquiry, collected), recourse 
should be had to index and schedule co-ordinates both of the specific 
and generic subjects previously examined. 


33 CO-ORDINATE SUBJECTS : 
Index co-ordinates of a subject are presented in a subject index 
prepared on chain procedural methods, by the entries on aspects of 
the subject other than the one already examined which appeared 
to cover the enquiry. It is worthwhile examining material under 
general unrelated aspects. ‘Thus for a particular piece of information 
about oil-bearing strata, if material indexed as “Petroleum. Geology” 
and its set of generic terms up to “ Geology ” fails, it would be 
worthwhile turning next to material on ‘Petroleum. Wells. 
Engineering ”, or “ Petroleum. Chemical Technology ”, and even 
under ‘“ Petroleum. Economics’, but not under “ Petroleum. 
Labour disputes ”. 


34 GrNERICS OF CO-ORDINATE SUBJECTS ) 
Index co-ordinates of the respective generic terms should next 
be checked. They are likely to be of decreasing help in proportion 
to their height in the hierarchy, but they should not be ignored as 
they often bring to light cross connections in the web of knowledge 
which the undimensional classification schedule does not reveal. 


Schedule co-ordinates are the topics which sit beside a given 
topic in the classified catalogue. Order of an array of subjects. is 
often so arbitrary in Dewey that one cannot make a general recom- 
mendation that all schedule co-ordinates should be checked as a 
matter of course. But closely allied schedule co-ordinate material 
should be checked both at the specific and lower generic levels. - 


35 Diaconat Move 
Slight information gledned from enquiry at generic level may 
suggest a ‘diagonal’ move to an entirely different category of the 
subject. Let us suppose that an assistant in a small reference library 
receives an enquiry for material on jade carving. He has no book 
on the specific subject, and pursuing his enquiry on the generic level 
he discovers in a book on general sculpture that the Chinese were 
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structure. In actual structure the scheme would certainly bear a 
recognisable géneric resemblance to the Colon Classification, but 
with sufficient elaboration of the facet structure, particularly with 
regard to the Energy facet, to make it possible to eliminate the 
uncertainty attaching to Colon’s Auto-Bias device. New knowledge 
often brings to light hitherto unsuspected relations between topics 
which may be sufficiently profound to reshape a smaller or larger 
part of the pattern of knowledge. The classification structure and 
notation should be designed to permit easy topic relocation, as a 
routine maintenance matter rather than as a desperate surgical 
emergency. Finally the classification should be sufficiently elaborated 
for precision placing. In spite of the size of the 14th edition of DC, 
lack of vital development in this scheme strongly militates against 
its utility in the reference library. 


6 Classified vs. Dictionary Catalogue 


The exploitation of classification for reference work would 
have certain repercussions upon reference library subject cataloguing. 
It has been assumed so far, in connection with index co-ordinates 
that the library would have a classified catalogue with subject index. 
While it is possible to construct a dictionary catalogue on chain 
procedural methods, so that the type of connection covered by what 
have been called index co-ordinates could be explored more rapidly 
than in the classified form, the dictionary cannot refer systematically 
from specific to generic subjects, and the primary line of exploration 
is therefore closed. For these it would, of course, be possible to rely 
on the sequence on the actual shelf. But spine titles and class marks 
cannot compete with a well guided and verbally featured classified 
catalogue in efficiency in displaying the classificatory pattern in its 
full ramifications. . 


61 REDUCTION OF ANNOTATION 
Precision subject specification by class symbol and feature on 
the catalogue entry reduces the need for subject annotation. 


62 REDUCTION OF SUBJECT ANALYTICALS 
The catalogue would include a fully rationalised policy of 
analytical subject cataloguing, The rule is simply that an analytical 
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should be made for any part of the subject content not included iz 
the schedule under the class number chosen. Thus in a book classed 
in Electricity (Physics) we should consider making an analytical 
entry for a section on Electrolysis (which the schedule places in 
Chemistry) but not for Semi-conductors—new and exciting subject 
though it may be. 


7 Conclusion 

Classificatory technique is an adjunct but not a substitute for 
knowledge. In the situation where the librarian knows at the outset 
precisely where the query is answered classification is clearly irrelevant. 
All other cases, including that of the subject specialist librarian, 
where the location of the answer is not immediately known 
or where the reader desires to see everything that the library can 
produce on a subject, the search requires systematisation on a classifi- 
catory pattern. 
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TRAINING IN LIBRARY SCIENCE (4) 
(Continued from page 111) 
TEACHING NORMATIVE PRINCIPLES 


S.R. Ranganathan 


[Starts with the difference in the psychology of the adolescent and 
the child. Distinguishes between the techniques of teaching by “telling facts”? 
and by “reasoning and inference.” Examines the varying incidence of the 
latter technique in different subjects. Traces the evolution of its incidence in 
Library Science. Traces the clevage in the library profession and the 
secession of special librarians, to the delay in its incidence. Describes the 
emergence of the normative principles needed as the basis for the latter 
technique. Describes the experience of teaching Library Science, with the ` 
leven of the normative principles pervading everywhere]. 


‘1 Telling vs. Reasoning 
Where to start in teaching library science—needs first co 


consideration. The search for the starting point should be guided 
by a known fact. The students of library science are beyond their 
teens. The technique of teaching them should, therefore, be different 
from that of teaching school pupils. This difference is demanded 
by the difference in the psychology of learning of the adolescent and 
the child. In the child, rote memory is at its best ; an entire book is 
easily remembered and reproduced without need for a conscious 
follow-up of the thought-content. In the adolescent, verbal memory 
progressively gives place to rational memory. ‘The teaching 
technique for library science cannot therefore consist largely of 
“telling facts”. It must, on the other hand, consist largely of 
“< reasoning out” every detail and every step in procedure. Even 
facts are best communicated by introducing them as inevitable 
consequences of some basic principles and generally known informa- 
tion. J remember an instance. I was teaching paper-making as 
part of physical bibliography. There was need to give a brief history 
of paper-making. In the first year, I merely stated the facts of 
history :—the epochs when paper-making passed on from country 
to country, machinery for paper-making was invented and improved 
successively, and paper mills were established in India ; the location 
of the paper mills of India ; and the expected future trends. The 
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statement of these facts was no doubt easy for the teacher. But 
it resulted in mere cram work for the students. From the second 
year onwards, I started with a recapitulation of the progress of 
renascence, the emergence of social forces under the impact of popula- | 
tion pressure, and the economic geography of fibrous vegetation in 
the different parts of India. This social approach induced a gleam 
in the eyes of the students. It even led them to look up historical 
and geographical literature to brush up what they knew vaguely 
already. It further led them to focus the known facts on paper- 
making. Then the facts in the history of paper-making flowed out 
as inescapable consequences. ‘These were then verified by looking 
up the published meterials on the subject. These were nearly 
corroborated. Where there was discrepancy, a rational search was 
made for its cause ; and it was found. I mention this extreme example, — 
as the teaching of history is still loitering in the plane of “ telling facts ”’, 
and it is not yet fully lifted to the plane of “‘ reasoning and inference.’’. 


ll DIFFERENTIAL INCIDENOE 


The technique of teaching through “ reasoning and inference ” 
and developing rational memory instead of merely “ telling facts ” 
and developing verbal memory only, was first adopted in teaching 
mathematics. But about half a century ago, deductive reasoning 
was overdone and inductive reasoning was neglected even in teaching 
children. This fault has now been corrected. So far as teaching 
adolescents is concerned, the correct “reasoning and inference ” 
technique is now fully used in mathematics ; to a large extent in 
physical sciences ; and increasingly in the biological sciences. On 
the other hand, in the teaching of applied sciences the field has been 
for long monopolised by the technique of telling and demonstrating 
rule-of-thumb methods, and making the students imitate doing or 
do according to a prescribed work-chart. But in recent years the 
teaching of certain subjects such as production engineering, belonging 
to applied sciences, has adopted the technique of “ reasoning and 
inference ”. In the teaching of social sciences, such a change has 
been slow in coming. It has come earliest in law. It is now coming 
into econdémics. In this subject, the change-over has been helped 
largely by the Cambridge School, The influence of Keynes has 
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been very favourable. Teaching of history still awaits the coming 
of the change. Thus there has been a differential incidence of the 
technique of teaching by “reasoning and inference” in different 
subject-groups. It must be remembered, however, that the born 
teacher has been always using all along a right dose of the “ reasoning 
and inference °? method, whatever be the subject taught. But then 
he has been guided by intuition ; and he has been the exception rather 
than the rule. The normal way of teaching has been slow in changing 
over. 


2 Incidence in Library Science 


In this respect, the technique of teaching library science is 
having three handicaps. 


21 AS A SOCIAL SCIENCE 
In the first place, library science is predominantly a social 
science. Thus tradition tilts the technique of teaching it towards 
“ telling facts ” instead of “reasoning and inference ”. 


22 AS AN APPLIED SCIENCE 

Secondly, library science is an applied science. It is concerned, 
not with the production of commodities as in the traditional applied 
sciences, but with the service and the organisation for service of 
physically embodied mental commodity. All the same, its aim is 
to help towards the consumption of a commodity fulfilling a human 
want. World seldom waits to practice an applied science till it is 
grounded on a rational basis or on fundamentals. By trial and error, 
it Improvises some methods and procedures. These are transmitted 
to the new generation through imitation aided by work-charts. Such 
a method is more or less satisfactory in the earlier and simpler phase 
of the production and service of most commodities. During the last 
one century library science has been passing just through such a 
phase. Indeed mere apprenticeship was deemed sufficient for nearly 
three generations. ‘Then a slight supplement of formal teaching 
was admitted to be necessary. This was found to be sufficient so 
long as the social purpose of library service was the handing over of 
books embodying macro thought. But today, the social purpose 
of library service has deepened. Every citizen should be made to 
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accept library service. Service of micro thought, embodied in tiny 
articles in periodicals or in sections and paragraphs of books, has 
begun to pervade everywhere including even public libraries. Trial 
and error method, transmitted through imitation and oral instruction,’ 
is found to be inadequate to meet these deepen purposes. Emergent 
evolution is called for at every turn in library technique. To teach 
_a technique involving elements of emergent evolution, “ telling cum 
work-chart ” method is inadequate. “ Reasoning and inference” 
method is essential. As an applied science, library science is in the 
throes of the change-over from the former to the latter technique of 
teaching. 


. 23 As A POST-GRADUATE SUBJECT 

Thirdly library science is largely taught as a post-graduate 
professional subject. Till now post-graduate teaching in general 
and of professional subjects in particular has been dependent on the 
teacher’s flair rather than on established methodology. In some 
subjects intrinsically able men with a highly integrated personality 
` are found in plenty among the practioners. Therefore some of the 
teachers too have first rate flair in the corresponding professions. 
But the library profession has been given a salary scale and a social 
status too low to attract and retain a highly integrated personality. 
Consequently, the professional men drawn into the work of teaching 
library science had seldom disclosed first rate flair to teach. The 
overweightage given to the apprentice part of training has militated 
against the possible reaction of the students to the defects in the formal 
part of the training. At any rate it has considerably delayed attention 
being given to the methodology to be used in professional education. 


am 


3 Practice in the Past 


31 TEACHING OF ORGANISATION 


Thirty years ago, as a student, my reaction to the then prevalent 
method of teaching library organisation was one of despair. Sections 
of the library act were read out without any attempt to show the why 
of any of them. Facts and figures were cited for several library 
authorities without any explanation of their differences. Model 
minutes of meetings of Library Committee were dictated. The 
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library budgets of several boroughs and counties were summarised 
without any light on the. principles behind them. The data and the 
standards prevalent in several libraries for building and equipment 
were given rapidly without any light on how they were suited to 
particular situations. 


32 TEACHING OF ADMINISTRATION 
Teaching of library administration consisted similarly of 
dictation of the administrative -procedure current in a few libraries. 
No principles of planning, or job-analysis, or routine, or time-analysis, 
or elimination of waste, or standardisation were developed for use 
as guide in meeting stituations that may emerge newly in future. 


33 TEACHING OF PHYSICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In physical bibliography, paper-making, printing, book- 
illustration and binding were taught as independent crafts, with 
little correlation.to the library profession. Their application to the 
textual criticism of old books was often illustrated. But this was 
not the business of librarians except in the few antiquarian and 
dormitary libraries. In my year, binding was taught by a master- 
binder. His own personality and his flair endowed the subject too 
with an unusual charm and coherence. But the other divisions of 
physical bibliography were taught by librarians practising in 
antiquerian libraries; and we were simply made to cram some 
definitions and descriptions. The impact of this persists in the question 
papers of even today. | 


34 ‘TEACHING OF BOOK SELECTION 

Many of us wondered why book selection meant only little 
more than writing out a few dozens of slips, the selection of the titles 
being left entirely to our own unaided native flair. At the end of the 
course, notes embodying a few principles of selection were dictated 
in a form suited for cramming and reproduction in the examination. 
There was no attempt at deriving these principles from any funda- 
mental principles. Most of these related to the controverted pro- 
portion of fiction to nonfiction. 


35 TEACHING OF CLASSIFICATION 
We were fortunate in our teacher of library classification. He 
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took the foundations of the subject deep enough to touch fundamentals. 
He developed the superstructure therefrom by the method of “rea- 
soning and inference”, in the classes devoted to theory. But the 
drill work in the practical class amounted merely to “‘telling’”’ class 
numbers. Copies of the Publishers’ circular and of Decimal classification 
were spread on the students’ table. Hit-or-miss-drill began, with 
the teacher reading out one title at a time and the students giving 
the DC number. For most of the students who had had long 
apprenticeship in issue work and shelving, this was an easy game. 
We became adepts in poring through the schedules and the index. 
Often different students gave different class numbers. Then the 
teacher pronounced his own preference in the form of a judgement. 
No reason was given or asked for. 


36 TEACHING OF CATALOGUING 


Cataloguing suffered most. The Anglo-American code formed 
the text for work in the theory class. The rules in the code were 
read out, including the examples. No fundamental principles 
were hit. No comparison was made. No foundations were laid 
in the form of canons of cataloguing. The inconsistencies among 
the rules of the code were neither sensed nor examined. ‘The basis 
for practical work in cataloguing was the code in use in the library 
of the college. This differed in many respects from the code used 
in the theory class. With regard to the choice and rendering of the 
heading, title portion or note, we had to draw mostly from the tra- 
dition imbibed at the stage of apprenticeship. One result of this 
has been the cliches of irrational elements still being blindly accept- 
ed and perpetuated even in the latest editions of the Anglo-American 
Code. In defence of this, it is naively claimed that it has been work- 
ing satisfactorily all these years and no reader has complained ! What 
a naive motive force !! Another result has been the rudderless state 
of cataloguing caused by the various subtle changes slowly coming 
into the title pages of books on the one hand, and in the questions 
to be answered by the catalogue on the other. As a student, my 
reaction to this method of teaching cataloguing was one of disgust. 
At a recent international meeting, it was pathetic to find the inability 
of persons to distinguish between Canons for the Framing of Cata- 
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loguing Rules and the Catalogue Rules themselves. The height 
of humour was reached when it was insisted that the Canons for 
framing Cataloguing Rules are best taken up for consideration after 
the proposed Cataloguing Rules were framed! This phenomenon 
throws a lurid light on the present state of teaching cataloguing. 


‘ 


4 Evil Effect 


41 COMPLASCENCE IN STAGNATION 


The first evil effect of teaching by mere ‘“‘telling of known facts 
and practices” has been the induction in the library profession of a 
static state of mind and complascence in stagnation. This by itself 
is sufficiently damaging. The teachers, who were mostly from 
public libraries, had learned their trade as apprentices. Some had 
begun their apprenticeship even at 12. A rigid routine had been 
well built into their muscular, sensory and mental texture. Students 
with a a long prior apprenticeship found formal instruction simply 
confirming what had been already impregnated into their texture. 
They had seen no other texture. There was therefore acceptance 
without question. The teachers therefore thought that there was 
nothing difficult in teaching and that the only requisite was 
familiarity with the know-how of the work in an established public 
library. But the universe of knowledge was steadily developing. 
It is increasingly dynamic. It has now become almost continuously 
turbulent. Correspondingly, the human world demands an 
increasingly exact and expeditious service of recorded knowledge. 
The stagnation brought about by faulty teaching technique is thus 
proving disastrous. 


42 CLEVAGE IN THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 

The second evil effect is a consequence of the first one. During 
the last quarter of a century, the industrial and the commerical world 
had begun to ask for exact, exhaustive and expeditious service of 
nascent micro thought. The librarians trained in the traditional 
way in the existing schools were found to be unequal to such a 
service. The industries and the technical professions turned away 
from them. They sent some of their own men—scientists, engineers, 
technologists, agriculturists, and medical men—to care for the 
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library. They called them Information Officers and they used the 
term Special Libraries to denote their libraries. The special librarians 
decline to be classed with librarians. They have the backing of 
the rich industries in thus standing apart. The public librarians 
too are encouraged, by their large number and long existence, to 
stand equally apart. This clevage in the library profession has 
established itself even at the Americo-European international level. 
Fid and Ifla have to be maintained as distinct organisations. 


43 No SEARCH FOR NORMATIVE PRINCIPLES 

The third evil effect of faulty teaching method is that, in spite of 
library science having been taught for nearly a generation; no urge 
was felt by the teachers of the subject to search for and establish a 
few normative principles which contained latently in themselves all 
the facts and techniques to be told. In the absence of search for 
normative principles, there has naturally been no urge whatever to 
forge an efficient calculus for making valid inferences from: the nor- 
mative principles. 


44 REMOVAL OF THE EvILs 
These evils can be normally removed only by a new generation 
of librarians raised with an understanding of the whole view of library 
service—-past, present and future—by a process of teaching which uses 
`the method of “ reasoning and inference.” 


5 Vicious CIRCLE 

Teaching adolescents by the method of “‘ reasoning and infer- 
ence ” is possible only in a subject admitting of a few principles as the 
starting point. Such principles from the basic hypotheses in the 
natural sciences and the normative principles in the social sciences. 
They are loosely called the Laws of the Science. In the natural 
sciences, the calculus used for reasoning and inference has been 
rendered precise and impersonal. The flaws that lead to faulty 
inferences are mostly found in the domain of the postulates and assump- 
tions which had been usually influenced by experiences confined to 
non-infinitesimal and non-infinite contexts. In other words, the 
boundary conditions within which alone a postulate or an assumption 
is true are lost sight of and universal validity is taken for granted. 
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During the last fifty or sixty years such faults are being detected, the 
limits of validity are being underlined, and the calculus of reasoning is 
being made versatile enough to meet varying limits of validity. But 
comparatively speaking, the calculus used for reasoning and inference 
in the social sciences is still primitive. ‘The verbal medium, with all 
its refracting undertones and overtones, still provides the only calculus. 
The necessary symbolic calculus has not yet been forged. We are in 
a vicious circle. Teaching of social sciences, including Library 
> and avoids 
entering the sphere of “ reasoning and inference,” because there is no 
calculus capable of making the normative principles disclose unerringly 
all their implications. On the other hand, no proper calculus is forged, 
because the method of teaching does not make normative principles 
the anvil on which the subject is beaten to get it developed in the class 
room. ‘There is, therefore, no venture of sufficient intensity to enter 


Science, lingers largely in the sphere of “ telling facts 


the sphere of reasoning and inference. The only way to cut this 
vicious circle is to start using the technique of teaching by “ reasoning 
even with the aid of the loose, refractive, primitive, 


3 


and inference’ 
verbal calculus. This is possible in library science because we now 
have a set of normative principles for use as the starting point and 
anvil. 


6 Emergence of Normative Principles 


61 ResuLt or REVOLT 

The search for mormative principles was itself, in reality, the 
result of my revolt against the “ tell facts and invoke rote memory ” 
technique of teaching to which I had been subjected in being taught 
various subjects. When I was a pupil at school and college in my 
earlier years, I did not know the reason for my revolt. But my second 
birth into studenthood in 1924 made me realise the reason. I was 
then 32. I had already taught mathematics and physics for seven 
years. I could watch the teaching of library of science to which I was 
subjected, not only from the angle of student, but also from the angle 
of teacher. I was filled with an urge to remove the cause of revolt. 
This urge would not leave me until I could formulate a set of neces- 
sary and sufficient normative principles and show the facts and pro- 
cedures, taught verbally and disjointedly, as valid implications of those 
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principles. I would not dare to teach library science till I could 
succeed in this. By 1928, the Five Laws of Library Science took 
shape. Edward B. Ross, my beloved professor of mathematics, -tested 
them. One evening in July 1928, he remarked in effect, “‘ These 
are sufficiently trivial to form the basic principles of your new subject.” 


62 Tue Five Laws 

The Five Laws of Library Science are:—1 Books are for use; 
2 Every reader his book ; 3 Every book its reader ; 4 Save the time of 
the reader ; and 5 Library is a growing organism. In recent years 
some generalisations have been made:—1 “ Book” is used to 
denote any form of reading and kindred materials, such as maps, 
pictures, lantern slides, cinema reels, gramphone records, micro 
cards, films and film strips ; 2 “ Time” is used to denote both objec- 
tive and subjective time; and 3 “ Grow ”? is used to denote both 
continuous growth in size, quantity and the like, and simultaneous 
accretion and excretion which may result in a stationary size or 
quantity ; in other words, growth may be child-growth or adult-growth. 


63 First TRIAL 

In December 1928, the University of Madras invited me to give 
a course of vacation lectures to teachers on library work. These 
lectures were delivered at Chidambaram, now Annamalai University, 
at the time of the annual conference of the South India Teachers’ 
Union. This ensured an audience of about a thousand teachers. 
I used the occasion to start from the Five Laws and show most of the ` 
current library practices in outline to be implications of these Laws. 
It was also possible to state some new implications, which have since 
come into library practice. The efficacy of this method of putting 
library technique across to others was tested by checking up with some 
intimate friends in the audience. 


64 Second TRIAL 
Encouraged by the favourable opinion received and prompted 
by some demand from the audience for a more detailed course, I 
ventured to start the Madras Library School in April 1929, under the 
auspices of the Madras Library Association. For three years the 
members of the class were mostly school teachers, college lecturers, and 
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members of Local Bodies. They did not want drill in technique. 
It was only a new orientation about libraries that was required. This 
gave a splendid opportunity to beat out slowly and systematically the 
details of several library practices as implications of the Laws of Lib- 
rary Science. Thus, the technique of teaching by “reasoning and 
inferrnce ” had a good trial and it proved effective. There was light 
-in the faces of the members of the classes. The substance of what was 
taught during the first three years was published in 1932 as the 
Five laws of library science. 


65 PROFESSIONAL COURSE 


In 1932, the Madras Library School was taken over by the 
University of Madras. More than half the members of the class were 
school or college librarians. ‘There was no public librarian in the class, 
as there was then no public ‘library in the State with an educated 
librarian. The average age of the class was 28. The Laws of 
Library Science were given an explicit place in the curriculum 
approved by the University. Apart from these laws permeating the 
teaching of every technique, I made it a practice to devote the first 
few classes to the formulation of the laws, their implications and the 
giving of a birds eye view of the whole subject as seen from the 
eminence of these laws. In 1937, the University made the library 
science course a full-timed, one-year, post-graduate course leading to 
the University Diploma. Till 1944, when I was in charge of the School 
I continued to orient the course by a series of initial talks on the 
normative principles. From 1944 to 1947, I did similarly in the Library 
School of the Banaras Hindu University. Since 1947, I am continu- 
ing this practice at the Library School of the University of Delhi. 
Most of the students have testified, in the later years of their life, to the 
help and comfort found in being taught the normative principles as a 
preliminary step and in every branch of library science being developed 
as implications of these principles. 


7 ALbL-PERVASIAE LEVEN 


Sound teaching technique for library science requires that the 
leven of normative principles should pervade every lesson on every 
branch and for this purpose this leven should be made an integral part 
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of the apperception of the students, in a rapid preview of the whole 
subject before the teaching of the several’ branches begins. A prior 
apprentice course in an active library, as recommended in the pre- 
ceding article of this series, is necessary to make this preliminary 
course on normative principles meaningful to the student. The work 
of correlating the experience of the apprentice course with the implica- 
tions of the normative principles is a work of art. Indeed, teaching is 
an art and the teacher is an artist. No theory or system can ever be 
a substitute for a teacher. The good teacher transcends theories and 
systems. No system can make a bad teacher into a good one. Buta 
good system is better than a bad one, in so far as it prevents the bad 
teacher from becoming too bad and helps the great mass of pedestrian 
teachers to be less bad than they would be. This emphasis on the 
place of normative principles in the technique of teaching library 
science is believed to contribute to a good system of teaching. I. 
have found it helpful all along the course to refer back to normative 
principles to disclose continuity in the development of the subject 
particularly while turning round sharp corners and in facing forks in 
the path.: This reference back should be made spontaneous for the 
students by spending the first few hours of the course on the normative 
principles and on the demonstration of extracting their implications 
out of them. An account of such an introductory course on normative 
principles has been given in my Preface to library science. Some of my 
books on the several branches of library science show how the leven of 
normative principles can be made to pervade the technique of teaching 
any branch of library science. 
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[Analyses the causes for homonyms in the names of authors. Mentions 
the use of two or more words to form a name as the first resolvent to be 
devised. Pleads for title-page to be so designed as to eliminate some 
of the cataloguing difficulties arising out of it. Mentions the inadequacy 
of the first resolvent and the use of year of birth as a second resolvent. 
Pleads for this year to be mentioned in the preliminary pages of a book, as 
an agreed international standard. Pleads for the preliminary pages 
mentioning similarly all the alternative names under which an author has 
written books]. ' 


|] Etiology of Homonym | 

An ever-increasing cause for the formation of homonym among 
humanity is the ever-increasing excess of the number of humans over 
the number of words available to name them. This is often added 
to by the long-established folkway of naming a person after the 
grandparent or the great grandparent. In the Hindu community, 
the name of the immediate ancestor—the father—is mentioned in 
legal documents to avoid difficulties being caused by homonyms. On 
sacremental occasions like marriage, the names of three immediate 
ancestors and the name of the family (—gotra) are also mentioned. 
Perhaps similar resolvents of homonyms have been improvised in 
other cultural groups also to avert légal and sacremental difficulties. 


ll RxESOLVENT IN Lone Usa 


A more universally established permanent resolvent is the use of 
two or more words in the construction of name. In smaili intimate 
circles only one of these words is used. But in a wider public context 
all the words are brought into use. Thus assuming the number of 
words available to build names is n, the number of persons that can 
be named without homonym increases from n to n(n—l) with two 
worded names and to n(n—1l)(n—2) with three-worded names. This 
devise may be normally sufficient to give non-homonymous names, 
with a base of 1,000 words to about 1,000 million persons t.e. nearly 
to all the adults living in the world at one time. It will be so in spite 
of the habit of naming a person after grand-parent. 
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12 Nor IN FULL MEASURE 

In practice, however, full use is not made of this theoretical 
possibility. In European cultural group, certain words can not 
occupy the last place in the name. Others can occupy only the last 
place. This latter are the surnames. Some other communities have 
now begun to imitate this. Again some words are used too often. 
Examples are John, Smith, Hoffmann in the West; Muhammed in 
Muslims ; Rama, Krishna, Sita, Uma in Hindus ; Subramanian 
among Tamils. Thus homonyms occur even among contemporaries 
in spite of names being many-worded. 


13 TROUBLE IN CATALOGUING 

The use of many words in a name has created a problem in the 
rendering of a name in the heading of ‘ catalogue country.’ Let us 
define “ Potency ” as the capacity of a word to individualise a person 
in wide public or author-context. The class of words from which the 
different words in a name are drawn do not have equal potency. 
The most potent word should be used as entry-word in heading. 
This is not, however, found in the same position of the name as found 
in usage or on title-page. In Chinese, it occupies the first place. 
In the West, it occupies the last place. In many South Indian 
names, it occupies the last but one place. Sometimes the prepotent 
word is a compound, the constituent words of the compound are some- 
times hyphenated, sometimes connected by an auxiliary word, and 
sometimes written as separate words. To add to this, some puff- 
elements occur along with the substantial words and they have to be 
omitted from the heading. It is not possible for a cataloguer not born 
and bred in the cultural group of the author to determine the pre- 
potent word in the name for use as entry-word. Now that Asia and 
Africa are entering the ascending phase of their cultural cycle, they 
are beginning to produce books in large numbers and are keen to 
collect European books too. Thus the burden of determining the 
entry-element in a name is going to involve much wastage of men- 
power. This is an inevitable result of the first stable resolvent of 
homonyms which has come to stay. 


. 14 INTERNATIONAL STANDARD | 
This trouble in cataloguing can be nipped in the bud by adopting 
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an international standard to indicate by typographical deviation on 
the title page the entry-element, the secondary element and the puff 
element in the name(s) of author(s) and collaborator(s). The 
Documentation Committee of the Indian Standards Institution 1s 
promoting the establishment of such a standard. 


2 Etiology of Homonym 2 

In the world of authors, there is a second factor intensifying the 
incidence of homonyms. Author is immortal. Once a person 
writes a book, his name gets a permanent place in bibliography and in 
the catalogue of the National Central Library of his country and of 
some others. Perhaps it will stay permanently in some service 
libraries also. On the other hand his name is forgotten in his commu- 
nity in general and is removed from directories and who’s whos soon 
after his death. Thus as names of authors cumulate through the ages, 
the chance for the incidence of homonyms goes on increasing in biblio- 
graphies and library catalogues. Even though many names will be 
removed from the catalogue of a service library, it may happen that 
homonyms denoting persons of different generations are left behind. 
Multi-worded names fail to be total resolvents in such cases. 


21 PROPOSED RESOLVENT 
National Central Libraries have been for some decades using the 
year of birth of author as an efficient resolvent, in addition to the 
already existing resolvent of multi-worded names. In the case of 
dead authors, the year of birth also is added. 


22 TROUBLE IN CATALOGUING 

But the application of this time resolvent causes delay in cata- 
loguing. The name of many an author is not included in who’s who, 
as he has little political or equivalent importance. ‘The only means of 
knowing his year of birth is to write to him. Most libraries cannot 
afford this. The authors too do not all reply. Ten years ago, I 
attempted to get the years of birth of Hindi authors by direct letters to 
authors and publishers and through insertions in important newspapers. 
In spite of reminders, not more than a few dozens replied. 


23 RISK 
There is also an element of risk. Sixteen years ago, a friend of 
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mine was Professor of Economics. He wrote a book. He sent a copy 
of it to the Library of Congress. He had a prompt request from that 
Library for his year of birth. Two years later, I found an astrological 
book entered against his name. This puzzled me. One day I asked 


¢ 


him “‘ when did you begin studying astrology”? “ Me! Astro- 
logy |? he said with surprise. “‘ Your book on astrology is found in a 
publishers’ catalogue I said. He said that a name-sake of his 
had been writing books on astrology. But I pointed out that this 


year of birth given in the catalogue was 1894. He replied that it was 


>33 1 


his own year but that his name-sake was five years older. Even a 
vigilant organisation to ascertain year of birth may be misled, as in 
this case by homonym among close contemporaries. 


94. INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 


This trouble in cataloguing can be nipped in the bud by the. 
„international standard for the preliminary pages of a book prescribing 
the insertion of the year of birth of the author. ‘The ideal will be to 
give it at the end of his name on the title-page. Ifthe newness of this 
idea is too jarring to the mind not accustomed: to it, the year of birth 
may be given at least in the first line of the back of the title page. 
The author knows it. The publisher can get it from him. It may be 
difficult to`get it before the source disappears, even as we do with the 
books of the past. The annual output of books in the world exceeds 
a hundred thousand. The printing of the dates on the back of the 
title page which can be done without any extra cost, will lead to 
considerable national and international economy. 


3 Duties of Catalogue 


The catalogue should not give wrong or misleading informations 
to readers. If homonyms are not resolved books by different persons 
will be shown by the catalogue under one and the same name ; and 
this will mislead readers. The Fifth Law of Library Science—A 
library is a growing organism—together with the advent of democracy, 
spread of learning and the cheap production of books, has begun to 
seek the aid of the second resolvent of homonyms, mentioned above. 
This resolvent seeks, in its turn, an improvement in the set-up of 
preliminary pages and an international standard to make the adoption 
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of the improvement universal. The Second Law of Library Science 
seeks the inclusion of another provision in the international standard. 
For that law is “‘ Every reader his book ”. This implies that the cata- 
logue should inform him exhaustively of all the books written by one 
and the same person, though he might have written them under differ- 
ent names. Different terms denoting the same idea are synonyms.. 
Therefore we may say that these cond Law needs the equation of 
all the synonyms of an author’s name. 


31 Errotogy or SYNONYM . 


Several long established social practices lead to change of name 
of a person. In the West, marriage leads to change of name of a 
woman. In countries with court-life, peerage leads to change of name 
This course is being slowly eliminated as republican form of Govern- 
ment is established. Ecclesiastical elevation also leads to change of 
name in the West. In Hindu and Buddhi&tic society, adoption of the 
status (=Asrama) of Sanyasi or Bhikshu leads to change of name. 
Quite often change of religion leads to change of name. In some 
countries ascent in official position leads to change of name. Apart 
from these social causes, fear, shyness or some other urge to hide one’s 
real name leads to the writings of some of the books under a false 
name (=pseudonym). Mere freak too may make one change his name. 
This is legally permissible ; and the legal formality does not cost much 
money. Political causes may lead to a mass movement for change of 
name, at certain times. This has happened in several countries. 
Governmental action too may cause change of name on a large scale. 
This happened in Japan three generations ago and in Siam one genera- 
tion ago when the adoption of surname was made compulsory. 


32 CURRENT PRACTICE 
The current practice of equating synonyms is either: 


_ 1 to enter all the books by one person under his earliest 
names ; or 


2 to enter all the books by one person under his latest name ; 


3 to enter each book under his name mentioned on its title 
page ; and 
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4 in the first two cases, to give a see reference to the chosen 
name from every other name; and 


5 in the third case, to give a see also reference from every 
synonym to every other. 


We need not go, into the relative merits of the above three 
methods of effecting equation of synonyms in the name of an author. 


33 TROUBLE IN CATALOGUING 
But the application of any of the above three methods requires a 
knowledge of all the alternative names under which a person has 
written books. It is not easy to get this knowledge. To establish this 
knowledge is one of the functions of historical bibliography. Consider- 
able man-power has been spent in the past to establish authorial 
synonyms. Vast dictionaries of pseudonyms have been built. 


34 SOLUTION 

It is not necessary to perpetuate the expenditure of man-power 
on this sort of pursuit. This difficulty can be nipped in the bud by 
stating in the preliminary pages of a book all the alternative names 
under which the author has written books. There can be ordinarily 
no reason for an author to refuse to give this information. It is time 
that occasionally there may be unavoidable reasons of secrecy. It may 
not be proper, for example, to disclose the true name of a pseudony- 
mous author till the expiry of some years. Except in those few cases, 
it needs only a little thought to realise the serving of man-power by 
thus referring to create this problem in cataloguing without in any way 
taking away from each author the right to change his name as often 
as he desires. ‘To perpetuate the problem and to refuse to adopt the 
preventive measure adopted above smells of the attitude of the pro- 
verbial mother-in-law mixing up grain with grain-like particles of | 
pebble in order to find occupation for the leisure times of the daughter- 
in-law. ‘The new social functions of libraries demand the use of all 
the existing library man-power and the addition of more, to fulfil 
all the social obligations thrown on library staff. In public libraries, 
the work of attracting one and all of the public and retaining their 
custom needs enormous man-power. In accademic and business 
libraries, the library staff has a new vital part to play in the promotion 
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of “ research-work-in-series ” by vast teams, in order to meet the 
unbalancing being developed between population-pressure, and the 
available natural resources and the places of occurrence. No, it is 
improper to fail to record the equation of authorial synonyms as and 
when it gets generated without waiting for the sources to dry up and 
then turn some of the best brains of humanity in reconstructing them. 
Research of this kind would really amount to hiding deliberately in 
order to re-search, 


35 INTERNATIONAL ŠTANDARD, o 
Here also, there is need for an agreed international standard. 
According to it, except for reasons of unavoidable secrecy, a book 
should mention at a specified place in the preliminary pages all the 
names, including pseudonyms, under which the author has written 


books. 


4 Corporate Author 

Alternative names are deliberately adopted by personal authors. 
But alternative names smuggle themselves unawares in the case of 
corporate authorship. This is at its worst in the case of governmental 
authorship. We have only to assemble together all the publications 
of any one department of a government to realise the extent of dis- 
crepancy in the name of the department. This happens because 
nobody in the department thinks about it. 


41 ErroLoaY 

The frst cause for inconsistency in the way in which the name 
of a department of government or a University or any other corporate 
body is mentioned in its publications is drifting without thought. 
Officers responsible for the publications change. But the corporate 
body goes on. This intensifies the drifting. A second cause is the 
unavoidable one of changes in the name itself. In this case, the same 
remedy may be applied as in the case of alternative names of per- 
sonal authors. About fifteen years ago, I put up proposals to stop the 
wastage in library man-power by this unintended, and purposeless 
inconsistency in the name of governmental author. This proposal 
was contained in the Memoires of the Madras Library Association. 
Copies were sent to all the then governments in India for consideration 
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But there was absolutely no response. In those years, general govern- 
mental organisation was next only to military organisation in its 
total indifference to any economy measure. The world has now 
begun to.realise the follow of such an attitude. At least in theory the 
government itself now professes to promote elimination of waste of 
all kinds, by standardisation and simplified practice. 


42 ADDITIONAL PROBLEM 

In corporate authorship, standardisation will have to take 
possession of even a prior problem. There is at present no uniformity 
in the way in which corporate authorship is indicated or the place 
in the preliminary pages where it 1s indicated. No doubt the chaos 
that now prevails in this matter creates a good hunting ground for 
examiners. The most prolific among the corporate bodies causing 
this chaos has been the League of Nations in the past and its successor 
the United Nations Organisation and its specialised agencies at present. 


43 PRIOR STILL 

Standardisation has to begin work even at a prior stage. This 
concerns, however, the library profession only. The Prussian 
instructions do not recognise corporate authorship at all. According 
to it, the dichotomy is that ‘either a book has a personal author or it 
is anonymous. Evidently, it has been driven to avoid the recognition 
of corporate authorship, by the very chaos characterising the way in 
which corporate authors name themselves. But in its anxiety to 
avoid this Scylla, it has exposed itself even to graver risks from the 
Charybdis of the plethora of rules improvised by it to find the entry- 
word in the title of anonymous book. It has to devote 61 of its 241 
rules to this tangled problem. The resulting chaos makes the remedy 
worse then the disease. 


44 INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
The task of establishing a standard for corporate authorship 
has first to be turned on reconciling the German practice and the 
Anglo-Saxon practice. The Vatican code has upheld the latter. The 
second task has to be to establish a standard for naming government 
departments. Perhaps there may be need to have a short name of 
corporate bodies for citation if the legal name is elaborate. The 
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short citation name is the one to be gone into for standardisation, to 
satisfy the needs of cataloguing. The third task has to be to arrive at 
a standard for indicating the name of the corporate author on the 
title-page. Here we meet with some difficulties. The indication of 
the name of a personal author has been evolving ever since printing 
was invented i.e. for about five centuries. It has now reached a stage 
when standardisation is an easy step. But the indication of the name of 
corporate author on title-page is perhaps less than two centuries old. 
It is still far too nebulous to be crystalised into a standard. Experi- 
ment will be necessary about the place on the title-page and the 
manner in which the name should be mentioned. If the hurdle of 
the third stage is crossed, the fourth stage will give no difficulty. It 
will be merely the mode of denoting alternative names. For this 
reason, the Documentation Committee of the Indian standards 
Institution has not included this in the draft standard it has set up. 
But it will have to be taken up as early as possible. 


5 Appeal to Library Profession 


The first appeal is to the library profession. It should recognise 
that a stitch in time saves nine. One class of the present difficulties 
in cataloguing turn on the existence of homnyms and synomyms 
among the names of authors, personal and corporate. We should 
not develop the mentality of the slave who clings to his chains. The 
mental fibrosis likely to develop in old guards should be got over. It 
is the duty particulary of the younger members of the profession to 
break the shakles of the unnecessary encrustations caused by blind — 
tradition. The Ifla and the corresponding bodies in the various 
nations should mobilise public opinion within the profession. They 
should formulate a definite proposal and make bold to solicit the co- 
operation of the publishing trade to lighten the load on cataloguer 
by giving the reasonable help set forth in this paper. 


6 Appeal to Publishing Trade 


The second appeal is to the publishing trade. The publisher 
occupies a position of vantage in the physical embodiment of a book. 
He has opportunities to be in constant and intimate contact with the 
author through the period the book goes through the press. He should 
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be willing to elicit from the author: 1 the sorting out of the entry 
element, the secondary element in his name; 2 his year of birth ; 
and 3 the various alternate names used by him in writing books. The 
publisher should interpret the international standard to the author, 
explain the economy resulting from the adoption of the standard and 
help him to furnish the necessary information correctly. The artist 
employed by the publisher to design the title-page and the other 
preliminary pages should be able to incorporate all this new 
information in his design without prejudice to the total aesthetic 
effect. This appeal goes equally to the governments, who form the 
most prolific publishers to day. The International Association of 
Publishers should co-operate with the Ifla in arriving at a workable 
standard. It should also enthuse the corresponding bodies in the 
various nations to persuade each publisher to conform to the proposed 
standard. 


7 Appeal to Authors 


The third appeal is to the world of authors. They should not 
fight shy of giving the information needed for embodiment in the 
preliminary pages. They should find the mood to understand the 
significance of the terms entry element, secondary element and puff 
element and indicate them in their names. After all, name is 
something intimate to the author. He is the most competent to 
mention the relative potency of thé several words in his name. He is 
again the right person to give the right year of his birth and a reliable 
list of his alternative names used by him in writing books. The 
various departments of governments, the Universities and the research 
and business organisations are now becoming prolific corporate 
authors. ‘Therefore this appeal is to them also. 


8 Appeal to Standard Organisations 


The fourth appeal is to the International Standard Organisa- 
tion, through its TC/46 and to the corresponding bodies in the several 
countries. Their main objective is to eliminate waste of all kinds in 
the production and service of all commodities material as well as 
nonmaterial. This they seek to do by the establishment of inter- 
national and national standards and the reduction of their number, 
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in each case, to the smallest possible. This, in its turn, they seek to 
do by doing liaison work between the producers, the servers and the 
consumers of the commodities and services. In the case, of books, 
the producers are the authors for the thought-content and the publi- 
shing and the printing trades for its embodiment in the subtle and the 
physical bodies; the servers are the librarians including the cataloguers 
who make the preparation for service. The consumers interest has 
to the represented by the standards organisations themselves. These 
should persuade the producers and the servers to agree about the 
usefulness of having an over-all international standard and national 
standards to furnish the greater details specific to the cultural prac- 
tices of the respective nations. The spade work being done in the 
matter by the Documentation Committee of the Indian Standards 
Organisation and the provisional standard drafted by it are commen- . 
ded for consideration, finalisation and adoption at an early date. 
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important word entry—catch-word eniry (Cutter) 


impression—(1) the copies of a book printed at the same time 
(Sharp) (2) all copies of a work printed at one time from one setting 
of type (ALA 3) : 


imprint—(1) place of publication, publisher’s name, date, 
number of volumes, numer of pages, etc. and typographic form 
(Cutter) (2) place, year, publisher and print (Prussian) (3) place, 
publisher’s name and date, ordinarily printed at the foot of the title- 
page (ALA 2) (4) the statement giving such (ALA 2) information in a 
bibliographical description of a printed work (ALA 3) 


imprint date—year of publication as specified on the title-page 
(ALA 2) 


inclusive edition—an edition of all of an author’s works, or all 
of a particular type, written or published upto the time of its publica- 
tion (ALA 3) 


inclusive motation—representation of set of consecutive 
numbers by the symbol consisting of the first number of the set, a dash, 
and the last number of the set (Ranganathan 1) 


incunabula—books printed before 1500 (Sharp) 


indention—(1) the setting in of a line by a blank space at the 
beginning or left hand (Cutter) (2) specifically, the distance from the 
left edge of a catalogue card at which, according to predetermined 


rules, the various parts of the description and their subsequent lines 
begin (ALA 3) 


independents—books or pamphlets published separately and 
afterwards bound together, such consolidation not being a part of the 
publisher’s works (ALA 3, Fellows) 
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independent series hote—series note (Ranganathan 1) 
index entry—class index entry, book index entry (Ranganathan 1) 
index number—call number (Ranganathan, 1) 


individual entry—entry of a book under the name of a person 
or place as a subject heading (Cutter) 


` information card—authority card (ALA 3) 
information entry—general reference (ALA 3) 


initial (s)—a letter or letters used as a substitute for the 
author’s name (Cutter) 


inner indention—second indention (ALA 3) 


interdependent series note—consists of the primary series note 
and the name of the secondary series, the serial number of the book in 
the secondary series, the name of the ternary series, the serial number 
of the book in the ternary series and so on (Ranganathan 1) 


institution—an independent or autonomous corporate body 
having continued existence and having functions beyond that of con- 
vening and holding periodical conferences ; also any of the dependent 
bodies of this type of corporate body (Ranganathan 1) 


institution (establishments)—is an entity whose functions 
require a plant with buildings, apparatus etc., as distinguished from 
bodies, organized groups of persons such as societies, associations, etc. 
whose duties may be performed equally well in one place or another 


(ALA 1) 


introduction date—the date of a book as given at the beginn- 
ing or at the end of the introduction (ALA 3) 


" inverted heading—a subject heading with the natural ordér of 
the words transposed (ALA 3) 


inverted subject heading—inverted heading (ALA 3) 


inverted title—the twisting round ofa title in order to bring a 
leading word to the front (Sharp) 


issue—(1) specifically to produce or cause to be produced, 
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books or other printed matter and to make them available for 
purchase by the public or for private distribution (ALA 1) (2) 
specifically, a distinct group of copies of an edition, distinguished 
from. the rest by more or less slight but well-defined variations in the 
printed matter (ALA 3) 


joint authors—(1) persons who write a work in collaboration 
with one another, the portion written by each not being distinct and 
not usually being specified (ALA 1, ALA 2) 


joint authorship—writing a book in conjunction with speci- 
fication of the part written by each (Cutter) 


joint editors—persons who edit a work or a series in colla- 
boration with one another (Ranganathan 1) 


label entry—directs from labels such as “University”, “College” 
“Museum”, to the name of the institution as it is written in the re- 
lated index entry (Ranganathan 1) 


label title—title of a fifteenth-century book printed in sentence 
form near the top of a separate leaf at the beginning of the book, and 
occasionally on the back of the last leaf, in place of or in addition 
to, such a title at the front of the book (ALA 3) 


law of parsimony—a guiding principle in cataloguing— 
there should be economy—in materials, space, time and energy 
(Ranganathan 9) ` 


leading line—the top most horizontal line of a card (Ranga-. 
nathan 1) 


leading section—section of an eniry which is commenced on 
the leading line (Ranganathan 1) 


letter-by-letter-alphabetizing—arranging alphabetically, 
strictly according to letters, regardless of their division into words 
(ALA 3) 


library catalogue—has (i) many entries for one book; (ii) the 
main entry, in its elaboration, midway between the entry in a descrip- 
tive catalogue and that in an inventory catalogue and (iii) the added 
entries derived from the main eniry (Ranganathan 9) 
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library hand—bold upright hand for words and numbers in an 
entry, letters and digits being detatched from one another (Ranga- 
‘nathan 1) 


library has statement—a note in a catalogue entry for a 
serial indicating the library’s holdings (ALA 3) 


librettist——author of the text of an opera or other extended 
choral composition (ALA 1) 


linked books—separately bound whose relationship with 
each other is indicated in various ways, such as collective title pages, 
mention in contents or other preliminary leaves, continuous paging, 
or continuous series of signature marks (ALA 3) 


local collection-——everything in literary form written about 
the locality (in which the library is situated) or by those who have 
lived in it (Ranganathan 9) 


location mark-—-a letter, word, group of words, or some dis- 
tingushing character added to catalogue records, often in conjunc- 
tion with the call number, to indicate that a book is shelved in a cer- 
tain place, as in a special collection (ALA 3) 


location symbol—({1) location mark (2) an identifying mark, 
such as a combination of letters, used in a bibliography, union list, 
or union catalogue to indicate a library or a collection where a copy 
of a given work may be found (ALA 3) 


lower link entry-——eniry in which the leading section is occupied 
by the name of a class forming a lower link of a chain, of which the 
referred to heading is an upper link (Ranganathan 5) 


main card—a catalogue card bearing the main entry for a work 
(ALA 3) 


main entry—(1) in a classified catalogue, consists of the following 
sections in the order given :—call number, heading, title portion, note, if 
any, and accession number (Ranagathan 1) (2) in a dictionary catalogue 
consists of the following sections in the order given :—heading, title 
portion, note, if any, call number and accession number (Ranganathan 3) 
(3) in a classified catalogue of a periodical publication, consists of -class 
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number, heading, title portion, series note, if any and volume periodicity note 
(Ranganathan 1) (4) in a dictionary catalogue, of a periodical publication, 
consists of heading, tiile portion, series note, if any, call number and volume 
periodicity note (Ranganathan 3) (5) in a union catalogue of periodical 
publications consists of class number, and title portion, informaton about 
published volumes, series note if any and holding of each participating 
library (Ranganathan 1) (6) the full or principal entry, usually the 
author entry (ALA 2, Cutter) (7) the basic catalogue card, usually 
the author entry, giving all the information necessary to the complete 
identification of a work (ALA 1)(8) the entry chosen for this main 
card, whether it' be a personal or corporate name, the title of an 
anonymous work, collection, composite work, periodical or serial or 
a uniform title (ALA 1) 


main heading—subheading (Ranganathan 1) 


main title—(1) title which contains the most complete or the 
most general information of the work (2) for maps —title within the 
border (Prussian) 


marks of omission—ellision marks (ALA 3) 


monograph—a systematic and complete treatise on a parti- 
cular subject, usually detailed in treatment, but not extensive in 
scope. It need not be bibliographically independent (ALA 1) 


monograph series—a series of monographs with a collective 
title, usually issued serially by a university or a society. There may 
be more than one monograph in one volume (ALA 1) 


multiple series note— each of (i) independent series notes (ti) 
interdependent series notes (Ranganathan 1) 


multivolumed. book—consists of two or more volumes which 
have a common generic title page or title or a common index or any 
combination of these and which does not for this or for any other 
reason, admit of being separated and dealt with independently of one 
another (Ranganathan 1) 


name—word, or set of words arranged in a definite sequence, 
and used to denote a person (Ranganathan 8) 


name catalogue—catalogue arranged alphabetically by names 
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of persons'and places, whether used as authors or subjects. A title 
catalogue may be included in the same alphabet (Cutter) 


name entry-—eniry having as its heading name of a person 
or of a corporate body, or of certain prescribed substitute for them in 
exceptional circumstances (Ranganathan 9) 


name reference—reference to the form of a name selcted for 
use in the catalogue from alternative forms (Cutter) 


nom de plume—a pen name or pseudonym (Sharp) 


note—a concise statement after imprint and collation in a 
catalogue or bibliography entry, giving added information, such as 
name of series, bibliographical information, or contents. (2) ‘an 
item on a catalogue card below the collation and main body of the 
card (ALA 3) 


nothing before something—(1) rule in alphabetisation giving 
word space priority over letters (Ranganathan 1) (2) alphabetizing 
word by word, counting the space between one word and the next as 
nothing (Sharp) 


eccasion—details of the origin, occasion, and purpose of the 
work, also of the official body, corporation, or other society which 
published the work or caused its printing (Prussian) 


occurrence note—(1) if the occurrence is in a periodical, the 
occurrence note is to consist of the title of the periodical publication 
in $tandard abbreviated form, the number of volume, if any, the year 
of the volume and the pages of occurrence in inclusive notation (of the 
number of the article) (2) if the occurrence is in a book, the occurrence - 
note is to consist of the heading of that book, the short title of the book, 
and if possible and necessary the parts, chapters or pages of the book 
in which the micro-unit has occurred (Ranganathan 1) 


octavo—an indication of format or size; strictly, a whole sheet 
of paper folded three times, making eight leaves. In ordinary cata- 
loguing, any book under ten inches (Sharp) 


off print—-a separately printed copy of an article etc. which 
originally appeared as a part of a larger publication (NED) 
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onymous-—exact opposite of anonymous (Sharp) 


open entry—a catalogue entry which provides for the addi- 
tion of information concerning a work of which the library does not 
have a complete set, or about which complete information is lacking 
(ALA 3) 


open notation—representation of an indefinite continuation 
of consecutive numbers; beginning from a specific number by a symbol 
consisting of the specific number forming the beginning and a dash 
(Ranganathan 1) 


ordinary composite book—a composite book whose con- 
stituent contributions have a common title (Ranganathan 1) 


ordinary cross reference entry—cross reference entry with 
the following modification: (1} call number, heading and the short title 
are to be those of the first constituent work (i) instead of pages of 
reference the part and the pages of reference if any are to be given 
and (22) the descriptive words “composite book” are to be added 
after the call number (Ranganathan 1) (2) In an artificial composite book 
entry referring from every topic in each of the constituent works, 
which may call for it (Ranganathan 1) 


ordinary publication—dbook (Ranganathan 1) 


pagination—the system of consecutively numbering a book 
through from beginning to end (2) that part of the collation stating 
the number of pages in a book (ALA 3, Sharp) 


pamphlet—(1) a publication of a few pages, certainly not 
more than 100, usually in paper wrappers (Sharp) (2) In a restricted 
technical sense, an independent publication consisting of a few leaves 
of printed matter stitched together but not pounds usually enclosed 
in paper covers (ALA 3) 


panoramic catalogue—the endless chain principle adapted 
for displaying catalogue entries (Sharp) 


partial title—(1) consists of a secondary part of the title as 
given on the title page. It may be a catchword title, subtitle, or 
alternative title (ALA 1) (2) a catch title consisting of only a part of 
the title as given on the title page (Fellows) 
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pasticcio—a musical medley made up of parts of, or selections 
from different works (ALA 1) 


periodical—(1) a work is said to be a periodical if (z) it con- 
sists of many volumes published periodically, usually part by part- 
several such parts making up a volume fitted wih a title page, index, 
etc. or intended to be so fitted up; (ți) all the volumes are made up 
of distinct, independent and coordinate contributions by two or more 
personal authors; the contributions in the different volumes also being 
entirely different; (iii) (a) the successive volumes are numbered con- 
` secutively in a single sequence or in several sequences, (b) in some 
cases, a small group of related volumes comes out in each period, the 
periodical group receiving the volume number and the constituent 
volumes of the periodical group being numbered as different parts’ of 
the volume; (iv) if (iti) (a) holds good all the volumes have the same 
title or if (iti) (b) holds good all the volumes have the same title with 
an additional descriptive word or phrase for each constituent part of 
the periodical group; (v) the intention had been to continue the pub- 
lication of the volumes for ever (Ranganathan 1) (2) a serial in parts 
which are not monographs and usually contain articles by several 
contributors. It generally has a distinctive title and the successive 
numbers or parts are intended to appear at stated or regular intervals, 
and, as a rule for an indefinite period. (ALAI) (3) a publication 
intended to appear in successive numbers or parts at more or less 
regular interval and as a rule, for an indefinite time. Each part 
properly contains matter on a variety of topics, generally by several 
contributors (ALA 2) (4) a work issued at intervals which are usually 
regular; it is generally written by many contributors (Cutter) 

periodical publication—a periodical or a serial (Ranganathan 1) 

personal author—a composer or writer of a book, the re- 
sponsibility for its contents resting solely on -him in his private capacity 
and not essentially on a corporate body or on his official capacity 
(Ranganathan 1) 

personal catalogue—gives under a person’s name both the 
books by and those about him (Cutter) 

personal details-—addition to the author statement which re- 
late to rank, profession, titles, residence, etc. (Prussian) 
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~“ DEPTH CLASSIFICATION (6) 
( Continued from page 136 ) 
FIRST OCTAVES 


S.R. Ranganathan 





[Points out the advantage of a two-pronged approach to problems in 
classification. Defines Favoured Characteristic and Favoured ‘Train of 
Characteristics. Recommends the reservation of the first octave of an array 
for the isolates on the basis of the favoured first characteristic, and of the second 
and later octaves for the other relevent first characteristics themselves and leaving it 
to the second order arrays to accommodate the isolates based on them. Points 
out the homonym arising in notational language as a result of keeping a facet 
vacant to denote cither multifocalness, or diffuseness, or absence of any focus. 
Suggets the removal of this homonym by reservation of vacancy of facet to 
denote only diffuseness and absence. Examins the possibility of either the use 
of “‘..”°-or the improvisation of a new digit to denote multifocalness in CC and 
points out the need for the investigation of this problem in UDC.] 


0 Introduction 


01 Pru-Frrst Ooctavn EXPERIENCE 


In the last article of this series, we concluded an examination 
of the pre-first octave. In the idea plane, we explored the isolates 
needing representation in the notational plane. We also approached 
the subject from the opposite side. We endeavoured to put to active 
use the notational potentiality in as great a measure as possible. 


í 02 GAIN IN METHODOLOGY 


This study led to some gain in methodology considered in 
abstract. It showed the untapped capacity of the notational system. 
It also showed the need for looking at the idea plane under the 
promptings of the unutilised elements in the notational plane. 


03 ADVANTAGE OF METHODOLOGY 


No doubt this two-pronged puruit of classification has been all 
along occuring ; but its occurrence can not be said to have been 
deliberate in all cases. On the other hand it has often been the 
result of unconscious and perhaps even random hit, and of flair. We 
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should make this two-pronged pursuit consciously. Then only the 
full advantage will be got. The simplicity of the factors involved 
in the prefirst octave of an aray helped us to sense the methodology 
in abstract. The first octaves and the last octaves are more extensive 
in the notational plane. They have to carry a greater load in the 
idea plane. In correlating the two planes in respect of first octaves, 
a conscious use of the above-mentioned methodology may be a 
comfort. It may also lead to better results. 


1 Characteristic 


11 SUCCESSION or CHARACTERISTICS 

The succéssive arrays in a facet are derived on the basis of'a 
succession of relevant characteristics. To serve the purpose of 
classification, each characteristic used should bear some affinity to 
the preceding one. It is almost necessary to make any characteristic 
dependent on the preceding characteristics. Indeed the Canon of 
. Relevance shows that the efficiency of a scheme of classification 
depends upon the helpfulness of the train of characteristics chosen 
within a facet. The choice of the first characteristic in the train is 
‘a crucial step. 


12 SELECTION AND REJECTION 

The number of characteristics capable of being used to form 
the successive arrays of a facet is theoretically infinite; it is at 
any rate many more than can be used. It is a matter of convenience 
that individualisation within a facet should be got in a few steps— 
that is arrays ; 3 is an optimum member of steps; 6 almost marks 
the limit of convenience. Thus between 3 and 6 characteristics 
only are to be selected within a facet. All the other characteristics 
capable of being used within a facet should be rejected. 


13 FAVOURED CHARACTERISTIC 
The efficiency of a scheme of classification depends on the 
selection of the most-paying train of characteristics. Let us regard 
them as the Favoured Train of Characteristics. Let us call the first 
characteristic of the primary train of characteristics the “favoured 
first characteristic .” 


14 Non-FAVoURED CHARACTERISTIC 
It may be possible to start the train of characteristics with any 
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other characteristic-—that is one of the non-favoured first characteristics. 
Having made the choice of the first characteristic, the rest of the ` 
characteristics of chain will follow according to affinity or dependence, 
as already mentioned. But we are here concerned only with the 
first characteristic forming the basis of the formation of the first- 
order-array. The alternative first characteristics should also have 
sufficient “literary warrant ”’—that is justification’ on the basis of 
quantity of literature demanding its use in classification. The 
presumption is however that the literary warrant of the favoured first 
characteristic is greater than that of any other possible first character- 
istic. It is on this ground that we call the latter a Non-Favoured 
First Characteristic. Experience shows that literary warrant favours 
the recognition of quite a number of non-favoured first characteristics. 


15 FINDING IN IDEA PLANE 


The finding in the idea plane in the light of literary warrant is 
complicated. 


1 There are many claimants to the privilage of being chosen — 
as first characteristic in a train ; 


2 Each first characteristic carries with it, its own train of 
characteristics ; 


3 One of the claimants for choice as first characteristic 

has a further claim to be treated as favoured first 

. cahracteristic. Its train is then the favoured train of 
characteristics ; and 


4 It may happen that no characteristic with claim to 
choice as first characteristic has the additional claim 
to be treated as favoured first characteristic. 


2 Favoured First Characteristic 


Let us first consider the case in which one first characteristic 
can be singled out as favoured first characteristic. (1P1)—i.e., the first 
round first level personality facet—-of Botany provides an example. 
In CC, the phylum is used as the favoured first characteristic. This 
gives the first array of the so called natural group or taxonimic classes. 
Ecological characteristic is another possible first characteristic. On 
the basis of this characteristic, we get divisions such as land plant, 
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creeper, climber, water plant and insectivorous plant. -The notational 
technique of CC is :— 
1 to use the first octave to accommodate the isolates based 
on the favoured first characteristic ; and 
2 to use the second octave to accommodate the remaining— 
ie, the non-favoured—first characteristics qua charac- 
teristics z.e., the first characteristics themselves instead 
of the isolates based on them. The isolates will | 
have to be accommodated in the respective arrays of 
the second order. 


Examples 
CC Isolate No. UDC Isolate No. 
attached to Main Isolate attached to Main 
Class No. Class No. 
il. Cryptogamia 582: 2/3 
I2 Thallophyta 58222 
I3 Bryophyta 582:3 
14 Pteridophyta 582°35 
I5 Phanerogam 582 °4 
l ` I6 Gymnosperm i 982 °42 
17 Monocotyledon 982 °52 
I8 Dicotyledon 582:61 
I95 Ecological group . 581-526 
1951 Land Plant 581°526°4/5 
1952 Creeper 
1953. `> Climber 581- 526-43 
1955 Water plants 581526-3 
19597 Insectivorous plant 581:573-4 (?) 











ER ABA ieva m eT a A ar aa WUNHrey CAREN 


Note 1. Due to wellknown notational exigencies, the isolates 
1 to 8 of CC are not all of the same order. This however 
does not effect our argument that the first octave is 
reserved for isolates based on the favoured first 
characteristic. 





Note 2. The further sub-divisions, that is the arrays’ of the 
higher order, are also derived on the basis of natural 
group characteristics. 
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Note 3. In the second octave, only one ‘characteristic 
(namely, ecological group) has been mentioned as an 
example. 

Note 4. Its sub-divisions of higher orders are also sub- 
divisions based on ecological group as characteristic. . 

21 Canon or EXcLUSILENESS : 
The use of two different characteristics in one and the same 
array violates the Canon of Consistency; this leads also to the 
violation of the Canon of Exclusiveness. An obvious result of this 
. fault is cross-classification. A specific family like “ water lily” 
will call for a place under the subgroup “ Renalls ” on the basis of 
natural group characteristic ; it will also call for a place under 


“water plants”? on the basis of ecological characteristic. 


22 REMEDY 
This fault is remedied by the following convention :— 
1 The subdivision on the basis of a characteristic in the 
favoured train of characteristics can be continued with- 
out any limit; but. . 
2 The subdivision on the basis of a characteristic, not 
belonging to the favoured train of characteristic, should 
be stopped at the point where it lands us on a subdivision 
arising out of the favoured train of characteristics. 
For example, let us go down the following chain based on 
ecological characteristic :— | 





I fe NN feeds MAMMA SR mere tit AARP a 


CC Isolate No. UDC Isolate No. 








attached to Main Isolate attached to Main 
Class No. Class No. 
T95 Ecological group 581°526 
1955 Water plant 581°526°3 
19551 Fresh water plant 581 -526- 323-2 








——wnes. — A Se 9 e a r e EE LP I RR | i a 


Probably the next link in the chain will be “ Lily ”. If so, the chain 
should be sealed before “ Lily ” is reached. This convention enables 
us to incude in the same array divisions based on different charac- 
teristics. Literary warrant justifies our doing so. 
23 Avuto-BIAs DEVICE . 
No doubt literature may exist calling for representation of 
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- both the trains of characteristic in the class number. This is provided 
: for by the auto-bias device in GG. . 
24 EXCEPTION 
When the isolates based on the favoured first characteristic are 
more then 8 in number, the second octave also may be reserved for 
them. The other characteristics may be accommodated in the third 
octave. And so on. 


i 3 Without Favoured Characteristic 
Sociology and Library Science do not admit of any of the 
first characteristics belonging to (1P1).to be treated as favoured. 
In such a case, the isolates- in the first octave itself are made 
characteristics rather than divisions based on a characteristic. 


. 4 Work yet to be done 
Each of the facets of each of the basic classes should be examined 
from this point of view. This may have to be done for arrays beyond 
the first order too. ‘This should be done in the idea plane. The 
~ result will be applicable to all schemes. This should be done in the 
notational plane also. The notational system of CC lends itself to 
the implimentation of the results of this study. But the rigid DQ 
core of UDC resists the implementation. The tremendous rate, 
at which micro thought is being precipitated into record to-day, 
demands the implementation, in the notational plane, of the findings 
of idea plane, whatever be the scheme of classification. The 
notational structure of UDC therefore needs to be studied and 
improved from this angle. | 
5 Vacant Facet 
The. allocation of isolates in the first order array of a facet needs 
consideration from another angle also. Section 241 of Ranganathan’s 
Library Classification: Fundamentals and procedure (1944) reads as 
follows :— 

“The class number of a book will translate only those facets 
| of its specific subject, in which it is unifocal, and generally leave 
_ untranslated those in which it is multifocal or diffuse and those that 

are absent.” 


This triple use for “ Vacant facet’? introduces the fatal fault 
"of homonym into the notational language. This should be avoided. 
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6 Allotment Ss 
The question is: “To represent which of the three causes 
should the vacant facet be allotted ?” 


61 DIFFUSENESS 
_ Diffuseness need not be necessarily distinguished from absence. 
The boundary line between them is not sharp enough. to make 
distinction practicable. We shall give to diffuseness the same treat 
as to absence. 7 


62 ABSENCE 

Common sense would suggest absence being indicated by 
vacancy. Moreover this question may also be examined in the 
light of “ literary warrant.” Experience shows that in the universe 
of macro thought there are more books with absent or diffuse facets 
than multifocal books. It is difficult to assert the same thing about 
the universe of micro thought. It needs statistical investigation. 
Perhaps general experience leads us to conjecture a similar frequency 
in the universe of micro thought also. If this be true, it is appropriate 
that a facet kept vacant should only indicate that it is absent or 
diffuse. 


63 MULTIFOCALNESS | 

Vacancy of facet can not then be used to denote multifocalness. 
How is it to be denoted? Here the concept of “ disjunctive ” 
treatment is of use. In the geographical schedule, GG has developed 
a notational technique to distinguish integral incidence of “ world ” 
—t.é., treatment of world as a whole without special attention 
severally to particular continents, countries or regions—from 
disjunctive incidence of “ world ”—1.¢., separate treatment severally 
to the different continents, countries or regions in separate chapters 
or sections. Similar distinction will also be needed in regard to 
continents, countries, etc. 

The notational device of CC is as follows :— 








CC No. Tsolate UDC No. 
l World (Integral) 100.2 
l-1 World (Disjunctive) 100.3 
4 Asia (Integral) 500.2 
4] Asia (Disjunctive) 500.3 
44 India (Integral) 540.02 
44.1 India (Disjunctive) 540.03 
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The “ -1 ” notation may be attached to any isolate number 
‘in ‘CC, to indicate ‘‘ multifocalness ” which is in essence “ disjunc- 
tiveness ”. Let us examine the position secured by this notation for 
multifocal documents. The connecting symbol “-” has the 
greatest ordinal value among the connecting symbols “0 . 

5,- ”. It is nearest to “1”. The position secured by this ordinal 
scale, for multifocal documents may be illustrated by the following 





example :— t 
CC No. Class 

T Education (Integral i.e., with absent or diffuse facets) 
T0aS Education ‘from the angle of psychologist 

T.44 Education in India (Integral) 

T.44-1 Education in India (disjunctive) 

T:-1 Education—problems (disjunctive in energy facet) 
to ‘Teaching method 

T-1 Education (Disjunctive in personality facet) 

Tr. Education of children (Integral) 

Tl :1 Education of children—problems (disjunctive) 

T1:3 Education of children—teaching method 


It is for consideration if this is a helpful sequence. Similar samples 
should be studied from other basic classes, before a firm decision 
‘can be made. 


7 New Digit in CC 


If it is felt that multifocal documents should come immediately 
after “ Education (Integral), the “-1” notation can not be used io 
denote multifocalness. A new notational device will have to be 
improvised. As a multifocal document should come after those 
with integral treatment, an extra digit should be added after T, ‘in 
the concerned example of section 63. As the resulting number 
should come before TOaS, the ordinal value of the extra digit should 
be lower then that of “0°. But among the digits in use at present, 
“0” has the lowest ordinal value. Thus, none of the existing digits 
can be used to denote multifocalness. The notational plane pleads 
its helplessness, unless a new digit is improvised. But improvisation 
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of a new digit should not be resorted to with a light heart. It should 
be done only very sparingly. It is for the idea plane to. justify 
improvisation of a new digit in any situation. In this case, it is for 
the idea plane to decide if the position secured for multifocalness 
. by “-°* is too unhelpful for acceptance and if it is imperative to 
exercise the rarely-to-be-used privilage of asking the notational plane 
to improvise a new digit. ) 
l 71 New Devicr ıs UDC 


It has also to be investigated by what notational device the 
two classes of documents could be distinguished in UDC. 
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DEMONSTRATION (3) 
( Continued Strom p 86 ) 


S.R. Ranganathan 


.. [Demonstrates the application of an expressive analytico-synthetic 
scheme of classification to depth classification needed in documentation work.. ' 
The middle section of an article in Special libraries is used as the “guinea-pig”. 
Its GCG Number is constructed. Facet analysis, exercise of autonomy of classifier 
in the formotion of schedules peed in deeper levels, and the application Chain 
Procedure are demonstrated. The limitation imposed on UDC by its rigid 
enumerative DC core is seen. Lengths of the CC and the UDC Numbers 
are compared]. 


O Document 
Davis (A.S.). Jr. Legal aspects of machine documentation—(only 
the section headed “‘Indexing’’). 
Sp lib, 44,1953, 8-9. 
Discusses the exhaustive choice of headings for the subject entries of a docu- 
ment, in a dictionary catalogue. 


i Analysis 
Starting point :—-Single Phase. 


{ ae 


Symbolic 
Language Natural Language Focus CC No 
(MC) Main Class Library Science 2 
EJ First round Energy Cataloguing 5 
[2P] Second round First l . 

level personality Dictionary catalogue 5 
[2P2] Second round second 

level personality Subject entry 5 
[2 P3] Second round third 

level personality Heading | 
[2E] Second round energy Choice l: 


2 Synthesis 
Colon Class Number is 2:55,5,1:1 
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3 Notes 


30 This document is not concerned with any particular type 
of library. 


In other words [P] is absent. 


301 Similarly, [M] is absent. 


31 The isolate number for “cataloguing” is given in Cc, ed 
4, as 55. 


But in the Depth classification ed by S.R. Ranganathan, it is given 
as 5, on the basis of some rationalisation. Therefore 5 is used as 
the isolate number. 


32 In Ce, ed 4, there is no schedule of [2P] for [E] 5. The 
construction of this schedule is left to the autonomy of the classifier. 
[2P] must be (W) universe. This universe consists of various kinds 
of catalogue. The catalogue under. consideration is of the alphabeti- 
cal kind. What is the mnemonic digit for “alphabetical” ? The 
ideas ‘‘systematical, geographical, alphabetical, chronological, etc.” 
are already scheduled in CC, ed 4, chapter 6, “Schedule for foci in 
Form or F facet.” From that, we take the scheduled mnemonic digit 

for “alphabetical”. 


321 The schedule for [2P] may be constructed as follows, on 
the basis of scheduled mnemonies :— 


l Classified 5 Dictionary 


3 Syndetic 6 Accession 


33 In Ce, ed 4, there is no schedule of (2P2] for [E] 5. The 
construction of this schedule is left to the autonomy of the classifier. 
(2P2) is [O] universe in relation to [2P] as [W] universe. This [O] 
universe consists of the different types of entries. The entry under 
consideration is “subject entry.” What is the mnemonic digit for 
“subject”? In the schedules of Ce, ed 4, referred to in note 32, “sub 
ject” has the mnemonic digit 5. Thus, we choose 5. The other kinds 
of entries are known to be those enumerated in the undermentioned 
schedule. 
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meta 





Isolate . Isolate In Classified - In Dictionary 
‘No | Catalogue Catalogue | 
l Main entry Call Number entry Author entry 
2 Added entry Added entry Added entry 
3 Book entry Book entry ' Book entry 
3] Author entry _ Specific subject entry « 
32 Joint author entry Joint author entry Joint author entry’: 
33 Collaborator entry Collaborator entry Collaborator entry 
34 Series entry | Series entry Series entry 
35 Subject analytical ` Cross reference entry Subject analytical — 
37 Author analytical Author analytical Author analytical 
4 General entry General entry General entry 
5 General subject Class index entry See also subject 
entry | entry : 
6 Cross reference Cross reference Cross reference | 
index entry ' index entry index entry 


332 “Main entry” is denoted by 1, as it is the first entry made 
for a book. The appropriateness of the other isolate numbers can 
be easily seen. 


The terms in the first, third and fourth columns show how 
the isolate number in the notational plane is stable, while the 
isolate term in the verbal plane has to be changed to suit the require- 
ments of the host class number to which these isolates are attached. 


34 In Cc, ed 4, there is no schedule of [2P3] for [E] 5. The 
construction of this schedule is left to the autonomy of the classifier. 
{2P3] is (O) universe in relation to [2P2] as (W) universe. ‘This 
(O) universe consists of the verious sections ofan entry. The section 
under consideration is the “Leading section” of the entry. What 
is the mnemonic digit for it? The principle of Geographical 
Contiguity, described in the Elements of classification of ia ail 
helps to choose 1 as the digit for “Leading section” 


34] The other sections are known to be those enumerated in 
the under-mentioned schedule. 
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Isolate Nò. | Classified Catalogue Dictionary Catalogue 


For Main Entry 


L k Call number (Lead- Heading (Leading 
7 section) | section) 
2 Heading Title portion 
3. Title portion | Note 
4 Note . , Call number 
5 Accession number Accession number 
6 Tracings Tracings | 
For Book Entry 
p` Heading Heading 
A: s _ Intermediate item Intermediate item’ 
a Index number Index number 
And so on. 


35 In Cc, ed 4, there is no schedule for [2E] of [2P3] 1. The 
construction of this schedule is left to the autonomy of the classifier. 
Three problems arise in regard to the heading. These are choice, 
rendering and style of writing. Accordingly the following schedule 
is suggested :— 


ee nt int, 








Isolate No Isolate 
l Choice 
2 Rendering 
3 Style of writing 
4 UDG 


41 UDC’s core does not admit of facet analysis, The only facet 
attachment it admits, in general, are those of [T], [S] and [E]. The 
subject classified does not present any [T] or [S]. The schedule 
for 02 Library Science does not contain any special analytical divi- 


sions, which alone usually provides [E] for attachment to the 
DC core. 


42 Accordingly, the only course is to scan the enumerated 
“main classes”, as they are called, to pick out suitable ‘main classes”? 
and to combine them, as if they are phases, by the colon device. 
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43 The two following main ‘classes suggest thernselves : — 
025-321 Compilation of catalogue entries. 
025-345 Mixed catalogues. 


Combining these, we get the UDC No 025-321: 025° 345 as the 
nearest possible approximate translation of the name of the subject 
considered. i \ 


44 ‘The colon combination number merely means “compi- 
tation of entries in mixed catalogues”. Both the phases in the number 
are more extensive than the corresponding phases in the subject. 
Neither ‘Dictionary catalogue,” nor “eunject Entry”, nor “Heading,” 

r “Choice” is reached. 


5 Comparison of Length 


And yet, the UDC No contains 14 digits. The CC No. individu- 
alises every facet and every isolate in the subject with only 10 
digits. 

6 Chain Procedure 

The specific subject of the section of the document considered is , 
given on the basis of the last link of the colon chain as “Choice. 
Heading. Subject Entry. Dictionary Catalogue.” There may be 
other readers making other more distant and vague approaches. 
All these approaches will be helped by the Class Index Entries derived 
from the Colon Number according to the Rules of Chain Procedure 
prescribed in Ranganathan’s Classified catalogue code, ed 3, 1952. This 
procedure will give the following headings and index numbers: 


1 Choice. Heading. Subject Entry. 


Dictionary Catalogue see 2::55,5,1 21 
2 Heading. Subject Entry. 
Dictionary Catalogue see 2 :55,5,1 
3 Subject Entry. Dictionary 
Catalogue see 2 :55,5 
4 Dictionary Catalogue see 2355 
5 Cataloguing. Library Science see 2:5 
6 Library Science see 2 
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(Continued from p 93) 
. LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Faqir Chand 


‘(Examines the second order array of the last of the foci in the first order 

' array oflibrary Science in U DC. Analyses some of the third order arrays. 

Shows their mixsed nature and the consequent rigidity. Many subjects 

included in Library Science are shown to belong more appropriately to 
Architecture] 


29 Second Order Array for Focus 9 





‘UDG No. Subject CC No. 
029:7 Books as such, as 3 
distinct from l 
periodicals, 
Text books 
029:9 Sources 





“029 Methods and material for intellectual work ” is elusive. 
The annotation on this class reads “ only practical methods, material 
and tools for intellectual work ”. We find that 029 is expected to 
accommodate books on books, viewed not from the angle of their 
physical production or authorship but from the angle of their use 
as tools for intellectual advancement. This is confirmed by the 
subdivisions. These are “029:7 Books, as such, “and” “029.9 
Sources.” By applying the Canon of Enumeration, we see that 
the subject 029 does not belong to Library Science. A suitable 
place for it would be “002 Documentation, books, manuscripts, 
authorship.” But the mention of authorship may be a disturbance. 
But this may not be a serious matter. For, the annotation 
under it reads “ General works on books, manuscripts, the art of 
literature and the arts of book making, the history of the book and 
knowledge of the book in general. That is, all questions that 
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concern writings and books, whatever their subject matter, so long 
as they are not confined to a particular point”. The class shown 
under 029 may be transferred to 002. Another alternative will be 
as follows—Reserve 002 to “ authorship ” and transfer 029 to 004 
which is vacant. In either case this subject will go under 00 which 
represents Prolegomena. This is a more appropriate place than 
Library Science. . 


In the schedule of section 2 of Critique of UDC (13) given in 
page 27 of Annals of library science, 1954, 1,27, 92 was given as the 
CC Number for the class under consideration. ‘This looked appro- 
priate when we were led only by the term “ Methods and material 
for intellectual work” read ‘as the equivalent of UDC 029.' But 
the application of the Canon of Enumeration has now disclosed that 
the intention of UDC was to represent merely Book Science by 029. 
If that is so, the CC Number is 3 (vide schedule 9 of Colon classification, 
ed. 4, 1952. | 

The division ‘‘ 029.9 Sources” evidently represents only a 
particular species of .books. If so, it is not proper to make it co- 
ordinate with “029.7 Books ’’. These two should not occur in the 
same array. The latter should be made a subdivision of the former. 

3 Third Order Array 

There are fifteen blocks of third-order-arrays scattered in -the 
schedule for “02 Library Science’. We shall consider each block 
independently. 

311 For 021.1 

The following is the schedule given in UDC for the subdivision 

of “021 Foundation, uses, creation and development of libraries ”. 





UDC No. Subject CC No. 
021-13 Progress, reforms, improvement 2. [S]. iT] 16 
of libraries in general, etc. 

Ideal libraries 
021-15 Centralization, grouping of 22 
libraries 
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3113 Focus 3 

The isolate term of the first focus of the above schedule is vague 
and fuzzy. The true isolate term appears to be “ Ideal”. “Ideal” 
is a common isolate, for it can þe attached to several classes. 
However an “ Ideal” is normally conditioned by local conditions 
and the time when it is thought of. What was “ Ideal ” two thousand 
years ago may not be so to day. What is “ Ideal” today may not 
be so fifty years hence. Again what is ‘‘ Ideal’ in the conditions of 
one country may not be “ Ideal ” in the conditions of another country. 
Therefore it is best to attach this common isolate “‘ Ideal ” after space 
and time facets. No doubt it is possible to speak of “ Ideal ” applicable 
to all countries ; then it would only call for using “ World ” for the 
focus in the space facet. The CQ has given to the isolate ‘* Ideal ” 
a treatment corresponding to the above idea. It has further made 
it an anteriorising isolate. In other words, the resulting class holds 
approach-materials. That is the import of the CC Number 
given in the third column, viz., 2. [S]. |T] #6. The following will 
illustrate particular renderings of the above facet-formula. 











Subject CC No. UDC No. 

World’s ideal library of the 2°1:Dé6 021°13 (100°2) “09” 

first millennium after 

Christ. 
World ideal library of today 2°1-N5i6 021-13 (100°2) * 195” 
British ideal library of the 2°56°Di6 021°13 (410) “09” 

first millemmium after 

Christ. 


British ideal library of today 2°56°N5i6 021°13 (410) * 195 ” 
British ideal library for the 2°56°N5—>/6 021-13 (410) “ 312” 
future. 


Australian ideal library of 2'8: N5:6 021-13 (94) “ 195” 
today 


LAG E EE SE TR SEA 0 SP O 8 a aS, 


3115 Focus 5 
The isolate of the second focus in the table in section 311 


belongs definitely to Organization. The CC Number carries out 
this indication of the idea plane. 


3118 General Ree 
The third order array of the classes in section 311 is thus a 
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conglomerate of an anteriorising common isolate and a posteriorising 
energy isolate. This mixture is unhelpful. 


' 312 For 021°8 

The unhelpful mixed nature of this third order array has been 

already pointed out and discussed in section 216 of Critique of UDC 
(13) in Annats of library science, 1954, 1,33. 
' 313 For 022:1 

The following is the schedule given in UDC for the subdivision ° 

of ‘022:1 Situation, Site”. 





UDC No. | Subject CC No. 
022-15 Branches of the library N1,225:1 
022: 16 Delivery stations N1,226:1 
022-17 Reading rooms N1,224:1 


| ieee e R e E AEA AAA AAAA aa n A a AAA A n i a‘ a at. 


The question whether library architecture should be accom- 
modated in Library Science or in Architecture has already been 
dealt with in section 221 of Critique of UDC (13) in Annals of library 
science, 1954, 1,34. 

314 For 022-4 


The -following is the schedule given in UDC for the subdivision 
of 022:4 “ Arrangement of cases and shelves ”. 





UDC No. Subject Nature CC No. 


array of 
facet and 
their order 
022-41 Storage. Capacity Personality N1,22,958 :95 
per square foot of cum. 


floor space or foot run Energy 
of shelf. Allowance > 
for growth, 
022°42 Shelving of books in Energy N1,22,958 :1 


the reading room cum. 
and other rooms. Personality 
022-43 Stack shelving of books Energy N1,22,58-958 :1: 
cum. 
Personality 
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UDC No. Subject Nature ° CC No. 

022: 44 Open bookcases. Personality N1,22,9585 
Shelves 

022-45 Shelves R N1,22,958 

022-46 Cases and shelves for i NI1,22,9582 
large books lying flat 

. 022-47 Closed cases »  NI,22,9584 

022 48 Cases for special x N1,22,9583 

purposes 
Notes 


Taking 02 ‘ Library Science’ to be the basic class, the third 
order array represented above is a mixed one as shown in column 3. 
The first three isolates are manifestations of energy ; while the last 
five represent varieties of book cases and are only manifestations of ` 
personality. The UDC numbers mix these in one array. This 
implies “in one facet”. The CC number on the other hand 
accommodates the first three in an energy facet connected by 
colon, and the last five in a personality facet connected by a 
comma. Apart from violence to the canon of consistency in the use 
of characteristics, UDC loses by that the capacity to provide a class 
number for a subject like “Shelving of large books’. UDC can 
only produce a long colon combination number for the subject. But 
the CC can produce an expressive synthetic number as shown below : 
022-421 :022°46 Shelving for large books N1,22,9582 :1 


2 In edition 4 of Ce the schedule does not mention book cases. 
Book case is part of the furniture of library building. Furniture 
belongs to the first round fourth level pexsonality facet of “N1 
Architecture ”. _ 

It-is proposed to accommodate it in the second octave of that 
facet. The seminal mnemonic digit for it is 5. As furniture forms 
an essential element in the aesthetics of a building. Moreover, 958 
is used as the sharpened isolate number to denote book case using 8 as 
the mnemonic digit for stack room where most of the books are housed. 
See “8 Maintenance” in the schedule for “2 Library Science ”, 


The auto bias isolate number in the CC number for the third 
subject and the last digit in the CC numbers of 4, 6, 7 and 8 are also 
got by the application of seminal mnemonics. 
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(Continued from page 151) 
* GONCLUSION 
K.A. Isaac i 


[Reviews the articles in this series, which have as back-ground the 
principles of dialectics laid down by Dr. Ranganathan in his Introductory 
article to the series]. 


' : The object of this series was laid down in his Introductory article 
by ‘Dr. Ranganathan (Adbgila 2, 1952, 7,). The subsequent nine 
articles by me are believed to have adequately demonstrated the 
advantages of adherence to the principles recommended by him. 
These articles are also considered to have fulfilled adequately the 
intention of the series. It is therefore thought unnecessary to continue 
it further. | 


1 Terminology 

The need for precision of language in scientific discourse can- 
not be too strongly emphasised. Vagueness of language may be 
a convenience in politics. But it is unhelpful in science. Homonyms 
and synonyms are mainly responsible for vagueness. ‘They should be 
given no place in scientific exposition. There should be one and 
only one way of interpreting a sentence. This points to the need 
for an international code of terminology in each subject. Unfortuna- 
tely there is yet no such standardisation of terminology in Library 
Science. In its absence clarity is often vitiated. A statement may 
be clear to one person used to one code of terminology. It may not 
be clear to another used to a different code. To take an example, 
the term “Main Class” has different denotations in DC and UDC. 
In the former it stands for the “First summary” of classes. In the 
latter it stands for all the enumerated classes in all the schedules. 
It is thus a homonym for a person using both the schemes. 
Again in the Ude the words “Sequence”, “Order”, “Arrangement” 
and “Series” are used to denote one and the same idea. They 
are thus synonyms. In my articles, I have consistently used the word 
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“Sequence” in their place. The use of the words “Synthetic”, 
“Analytic”, “Compound”, etc..also demonstrates the unhelpfulness 
of the absence of an international terminology. I have adhered 
to Ranganathan’s terminology. 


2 Unity : 

Another factor contributing to clarity is unity in the idea and 
verbal planes. I have laid emphasis on this all along. A sentence 
without unity can be compared to. a chemical compound. A con- 
glomerate will perplex a chemist as to its constituent elements. So 
also a sentence without unity will perplex a reader. The chemist 
must first use, perhaps, physical methods to separate out the 
different substances in the conglomerate. So also the ‘sentence has 
to be first subjected to a mental process of analysis in order to separate 
out the unit-constituents. This involves time—often of the very 
essence to a scientific worker. Take, for example, the sentence 
“On the other hand classifications which have initially been designed 
to meet a specific practical purpose are nearly always found to have 
a reasonably logical sequence, and to be readily adaptable to other 
` purposes, provided the latter are not too remote in characteristic 
from the original function for which the classification was designed.” 
(Ude 1,1,3, section 1, para 1). ‘In the form as amended by me it 
reads.— “No scheme of classification can serve all purposes. It 
varies with purpose. A slight change in purpose requires only a 
slight change in the scheme of classification (Adgila 2,8,275-78). 


3 Avoidence of Ellipsis 

Yet another prerequisite to clarity is explicitness. Nothing 
should be left implied in an ellipsis in a sentence. Consider the 
sentence “The main element of the notation of UDC is the series of 
indeterminate, infinitely extended decimal fractions.” (Ude 1,1,3, 
section 3, para 1). The steps in argument leading to the conclusion 
of ‘decimal fractions being indeterminate” are left to the reader to 
be filled up. The sentence is thus elliptical. Clarity demands the 
explicit statement of the premises’assumed. Its amended form, with 
the ellipsis filled up, is as follows :— 


“The basic attributes of the notation of the UDC is its consist- 
ing of decimal fractions. Each decimal fraction is used to represent 
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one and only one class. Each class is represented by one and only one 
decimal fraction. ‘The number of classes in the universe of knowledge 
is indeterminate. Hence the number of decimal fractions in the 
notation of the UDC is indeterminate. Each decimal fraction is 
infinitely extensible”. (Abgila 3,3, 113-17). 


4 (Clarity vs Parsimony 


True that sometimes clarity can be secured only at the expense 
of parsimony to some extent. In the choice between clarity and 
parsimony, clarity should be undoubtedly upheld. The Law of 
Parsimony has been given due deference in this series of articles in 
other contexts. 

Fer example, tautological sentences and words have been 
consistently deleted, out of deference to that Law. 


5 Illustration 


I .close by citing below the continuation of the passage quoted 
above and its amended version :— | 
Text. “This series has the following useful characteristics. 
“It is universally understood, and its members are commonly 
understood in all parts of the world. 


“The members are infinite in number and are arranged in order 
so that between any pair, an infinite number of new members can be 
intercalated without affecting the order of the original members of 
the series. On the other hand the series can be restricted in use in 
any desired extent, e.g., to those members containing not more than 
one, two, three, four, etc. digits. In practice convenience dictates 
the restriction of the members to those possessing no more digits than 
can be readily assembled in the mind and transcribed on to paper.” 


Amended version. “The notation of decimal fractions has 
the following arttributes. They are useful. 


“The indeterminateness of the number of decimal fractions is 
understood by many. The infinite extensibility of the decimal frac- 
tions is also understood by many. The decimal fractions are commonly 
used in many parts of the world. 


“In the notation of the UDC decimal fractions are arranged 
in the ascending sequence of their ordinal values. They.can be infinite 
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in number. Between two consecutive decimal fractions an infinite 
number of new decimal fractions can be interpolated. This interpo- 
lation does not alter the sequence of the decimal fractions existing 
before the interpolation. i 


“Each decimal fraction in the sequence can be restricted to have 
not more than a specified number of digits, e.g. one, two, three, four, 
etc. digits. 


“The number of decimal fractions in the sequence will thereby 
be restricted. No more than a certain number of digits can be readily 
assembled in mind. No more than a certain number of digits can 
be readily transcribed on to paper. Convenience, thus, dictates 
the restriction of decimal fraction to those possessing such number 
of digits’. 
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CHAIN PROCEDURE AND DICTIONARY 
CATALOGUE 


S.R. Ranganathan 


[Begins with an account of the genesis and a large scale application of 
chain procedure. Shows the success of the present rules of chain procedure in 
the choice and rendering of headings for class index entries in classified 
catalogue. Shows their unhelpfulness in the choice and rendering of headings 
for subject entries in dictionary catalogue. Calls for study of further samples 
in order to establish a helpful set of rules of chain procedure for use in dictio- 
mary catalogue.] 

, 0 Abbreviation 

The following abbreviations are used in this paper :— 

BNB: British national bibliography 

CC: Colon Classification 

Cce: Classified catalogue code, ed 3, 1951, by S.R. Ranganathan 

DG: Decimal Classification 

Dee: Dictionary cataloge code, ed 2, 1952, by.S.R. Ranganathan 

Fundamentals: Library catalogue: Fundamentals and procedure 
1949 by S.R. Ranganathan. 

Theory: Theory of library catalogue, 1938, by S.R. Ranganathan 

Wells: Our debt to India by A.J. Wells in Library science in India 
ed by K. Chandrasekharam, 57-63. 


I Genesis of Chain Procedure 


mh 


Chain Procedure is a device to derive subject headings from 
Class Number, ‘mechanically—that is without reading the book and 
determining the subjects (s) ofa document. Reading the book would 
have been already made in fixing the class Number of a document. 
It is an offence to the Law of Parsimony to repeat the same piece of 
work. The chain procedure is thus a method for respecting the Law 
of Parsimony. ‘This method was first described in the Theory, chap 11. 
This first draft was clumsy and involved. In Fundamentals, 
(Part 3) a simplified version of the chain procedure was given. In Cee 
rules 310 and its sub-divisions, the application of the procedure to 
the choice and rendering of headings for class index entries was laid 
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down in detail. Edition 3 of Ccc introduced also the concepts of 
Sought Link, Unsought Link, and Significant Link. 


2 Large Scale Application 
21 CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


A large scale application of Chain Procedure began in 1951. 
This was in the BNB. It is a classified catalogue. We read in Wells 
“I had decided to introduce three techniques into the new BNB.... 
detailed featuring, chain indexing, and the imposition of the facet 
formula on the DC schedules. It was soon ralised that the chain 
procedure is not helpful unless the class number is co-extensive with 
the subject of a book. DC notation failed in this respect. BNB 
developed its “(1)” symbol and its system of verbal extension of class 
number to make the latter fit for use in chain procedure.” Generally 
speaking, the rules of chain-procedure yielded’ helpful commonly 
sought class index headings for a Classified Catalogue. 


~ 22 DICTIONARY CATALOGUE 


However there has been no large scale application of chain 
procedure to a Dictionary Catalogue. There has thus been no veri- 
fication of the efficiency or trustworthyness of chain procedure as 
a tool in deriving the choice and rendering subject headings 
in a Dictionary Catalogue. No concrete experiment, so to speak, 
has been made as in the case of Classified Catalogue. 

3 Intellectual Experiment 

However, intellectual experiment is in progress. During my 
visit to London in June 1954, I was informed by Wells and Coates of 
BNB about a result of such an intellectual experiment. ‘The current 
rules of chain procedure do not yield helpful commonly sought sub- 
ject-headings for Dictionary Catalogue. 


4 Example 


Consider the CC Number T15 :315.44. This is thrown into the 
following chain, stating sought links only :— 


T = Education 

T15 = Elementary education e 

T15:3 = Teaching method in elementary 
school 
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T15:31 =s Audo-visual methods in elemen- 
AF tary school 

T15:315 = Visual method in elementary 
ap school 

T15 :315.44 = Visual method in elementary 


schools in India 


_. According to the present rules of chain procedure the last sought 
link gives the following choice and rendering of the heading of the 
specific subject entry. 


INDIA. VISUAL METHOD. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Experience of reference service in libraries shows that materials 
on this subject are not looked for in a Dictionary Catalogue under the 
main heading “India”. On the other hand it is looked for under the 
more heading “Visual method.” ‘Thus the present rules of chain 
procedure fail. | l 


5. Success in Classifical Catalogue 

In the Classified Catalogue, the success of the present rules 
is due to two causes:— Let us consider readers seeking materials 
on “Visual method of teaching in elementary schools in India.” A 
reader normally begins with the alphabetical part. The majority 
of readers will look up the heading “Visual method.” We shall 
denote such readers by the term “Class 1 Readers’. The 
heading looked up will send the reader to a region of the classi- 
fied part under the class number T15:315. Some may look up the 
main heading “India”. We shall denote such readers by the 
term ‘Class 2 Readers”. This heading will send the reader to the 
region of the classified part under the class number T15 :315°44. 
A few may perhaps look up the main heading “Elementary education.” 
We shall denote such readers by the term “Glass 3 Readers”. This 
heading will send the reader to the region of the classified part under 
the class Number T15. But every one of these will land in the same 
relavant region of the classified part. There the panoroma of the 
feature headings and the entries themselves will make the reader pick 
up easily the entries on the “visual method of teaching in elementary 
schools in India.” ‘The entry beginning with “India” will serve the 
reader exactly and expeditiously, provided he is a Class 2 Reader and 
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brings to the alphabetical part of the catalogue a trained sharp analy- 
tical mind and looks up “India”. Class 2 Reader may be rare; how 
ever, this rare reader is given the best service without any dis-service 
to Class 1 Readers who may look up only “Visual method.” For 
him the heading “Visual method” gives an immediate hold and satis- 
faction. On arrival at the classified part, he has to spend a little more 
time than a Glass 2 Reader, before finding the materials on “Visual 
methods of teaching in elementary schools in India’’. Even the less 
trained Class 3 Reader, who looks up only “Elementary education,” 
has the same initial satisfaction as Class 1 Reader, but perhaps a little 
more loss of time before arriving at the materials on “‘Visual methods 
of teaching in elementary schools in India”. Thus the current rules 
of chain procedure give the desired help to every class of reader, more 
or less of equal measure if the catalogue is a classified one. If a Class 
l] Reader or a Class 3 Reader has to spend more time in the classified 
part than a Class 2 Reader, it is not due to any defect in the catalogue 
or the chain procedure. It is due only to their inability to state the 
exact requirement. To put it cynically, “Each reader gets what he 
deserves.” 


6 The Unhelpfulness in Dictionary Catalogue 
In the Dictionary Catalogue, the unhelpfulness of the present 
rule is due to a psychological reason. Let us first consider the more 
numerous Class 1 Readers. Such a reader looks up “‘Visual method.” 
But he finds the following “‘see also entry” :— 


VISTAL METHOD. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
N 
See also 


INDIA. VISUAL METHOD. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The third section of the above entry will really have a large 
number of referred-to headings. The reader will have to choose 
the particular referred-to heading in which he is interested and then 
go on to the appropriate region of the catalogue, to find the entries 
needed by him. If he is interested in “Visual method” in diferent 
countries or in the teaching of different subjects, he will have to go 
to severa] regions of the catalogue. He is tired by this. He will 
be more comfortable if he is saved this. Butin the classified catalogue, 
he will find them all together in the classified part. He need not go 
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from region to region. Thus the psychology of the majority of readers - 
would suggest to the Dictionary Catalogue that it should collect 
together under “Visual methods” all the materials, whether they are 
“Visual methods” in different countries or “Visual methods” in teach- 
ing of different subjects. 


61 CLASSIFIRD POCKET 


No doubt this amounts to forming a classified pocket or oasis 
in the alphabetical desert. But it is a demand of an inherent classi- 
fied approach in human mind. The chain procedure should respect 
this inherent tendency in readers. But the chain procedure is baf- 
fled in its attempt to decide which link in the chain will satisfy this 
inherent tendency in readers. The last link which it caught hold 
of is amenable to be caught mechanically, because of its unique 
position in the chain. Similarly the first link can also be caught 
mechanically. But surely it is not helpful to make “Education” the 
main heading of the specific subject entry. Class 1 Readers will not 
look up this heading. Will any of the next three links—Elementary 
education, Teaching method or Audio Visual method—be looked up 
by Class 1 Readers—that is by the most numerous class of readers? The. 
present belief is that they will not. Probably this is due to Class 1 
Readers having been accustomed to a particular way of approaching 
the catalogue, brought into vogue by the conventional subject headings 
in current use. The Theory has shown that the subject headings in 
current use have not been‘chosen on a consistent rational basis. They 
are largely the result of “fair” known to be notoriousy inconsistent. 


62 NEED FoR INVESTIGATION 


Even after making allowance for the pressure of the irrational 
subject headings in current use, there is perhaps intrinsic psycholo- 
gical reason for the majority of readers not thinking of “India” as 
the main heading, while seeking materials on “Visual methods of 
teaching in elementary schools in India.” An objective field study 
and observations and a satistical analysis of the results of the obser- 
vation should form the foundation for the framing of the rules of 
chain procedure in such a way that the main heading for the specific 
subject entry can correspond to that one of the upper links which is 
likely to be thought of by the majority of readers. The library profes- 
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sion should arrange for such an objective investigation to be made. 
Without it, the choice of specific subject heading is a matter of listless 
drifit, The dangers of such a drift have not been till now leading to 
crisis, because only materials embodying macro thought are being 
largely catalogued. 


7 ADVENT OF DOCUMENTATION 

But to-day documentation has been accepted as a necessary 
service to be done by libraries. The emphasis of documentation is 
on micro thought. Classifiers have already become sensitive to 
this. The FID provides the forum for evolving the necessary Depth 
Classification. But the cataloguers have not yet betome sufficiently 
sensitive to the demands of micro thought on the choice of specific 
subject headings. IFLA has been for some years playing with the 
idea of tidying up cataloguing practice. But it has not yet made any 
head-way even in regard to the much simpler author heading. It is 
up to the new generation of cataloguers, who alone know the pressure 
of micro thought, to take up this problem and pursue it along scienti- 
fic lines. A mere recording of current practices and striking a common 
factor will not meet the situation. A mutation is called for in cata- 
loguing practice, because a mutation has occurred during recent 
years in the universe of knowledge and in the division of labour bet- 
ween the research worker and the library profession. 
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personal name entry-—the record of a book in a catalogue 
under the name of an individual (ALA 3) 

pirated edition—illegally published editon (ALA 3) 

placard catalogue—a list of books displayed on a large sheet 
or sheets, and hung up for consultation (Sharp) 

plate—a full page illustration, usually printed on special 
heavy paper, one side of the leaf being blank (ALA 2) 

polygraphic—written by several authors (Cutter) 

polytopical—treating of several topics (Cutter) 

popular name—a shortened, abbreviated or simplified form 
of the official name of a governmental agency or other corporate 
body, by which it is commonly known (ALA 3) 

praeses-—the person or persons who open an academical dis- 
putation by propounding objections to some tenet or proposition 
usually moral or philosophical, as distinguished from the respondent 
who defends it. The praeses is also called the opponent (ALA 1) 

preface—(1) a brief explanation, usually, but not necessarily, 
written by the author, separate from the body of the work (Sharp) 
(2) a note preceding the text of a book, which states the origin, pur- 
pose, and scope of the work and sometimes contains acknowledge- 
ments of assistance (ALA 3) 

preface date—date given at the beginning or end of the pre- 
face (ALA 2) na 

preliminary edition—an edition issued iri-advance of a per- 
manent edition sometimes for criticism before final edition is pub- 
lished (ALA 3) 

preliminary matter—that which precedes the book proper, 
including preface, introduction, contents, etc. (ALA 3, Sharp) 
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prepotence, canon of—in library catalogue, potency means 
potency from the point of view of arrangement. In a catalogue 
entry diffusion of potency throughout all its sections should be avoided. 
If diffusion is inevitable, it should at east progressively decrease as 
we traverse the sections (Ranganathan 9) 


presentation title—-title which merely states the occasion 
for the publication of the work (Prussian) 


printer—the person who prints a book (ALA 2) 


pressmark—a symbol indicating the room, case and some- 
times shelf, where a book is kept (ALA 3) 


privately illustrated—extra illustrated (ALA 3) 


program dissertation—a dissertation accompanying one 
of the programs (z.e. announcements of memorial exercises, lectures, 
etc.) published by universities, and schools, especially those of 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and the Scandinvian countries (ALA 
1, ALA 2) 


provisional edition—a tentative edition preceding a final 
edition that may incorporate additions and changes (ALA 3) 


pseudonym—(l1) a false or fictitious name or any other spe- 
cification different from the real name, either assumed by or given 
to an author (Ranganathan 1) (2) an assumed name under which a 
person writes (ALA 2) (3) a false name assumed by an author to 
conceal his identity (ALA 1, Cutter), (4) the term is extended to 
include those who conceal his identity (7} by assuming the name of 
another real person (allonym) (t) by rearranging the letters of the 
name (anagram) (22) by using forename or forenames only (iv) by 
rearranging the order of surname and christian names (v) by using 
as a name a specific word or phrase with or without a definite article 
(ALA 1) | . 

pseudonym-real name entry—eniry directing from the 
pseudonym to the real name and vice-versa as the case may be (Ran- 
ganathan 1) 

pseudo series—a set of volumes which do not constitute a 
multivolumed book but have each a distinctive title and in addition 
possess a generic title or specification in common (not amounting to 
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a publisher’s series). The generic title or specification is called the 
name of the pseudo series (Ranganathan 1) 

public catalogue—a card catalogue for public use as distin- 
guished from one limited to official use (ALA 3) 

publication date—the year in which a book is published, 
generally the date given at the bottom of the title page (ALA 3) 

publisher—the person, firm or corporate body undertaking 
the responsibility for the issue of a book or other printed matter to 
the public (ALA 1) 

publisher’s series—(l) a series of publications whose only 
link may be the collective title assigned by the publisher (ALA 1) 
(2) a number of books, generally reprints of older, standard, or cur- 
rent books, not necessarily related in subject or treatment issued by 
a publisher in uniform style and usually with a common series title 
(ALA 3) 

publisher’s title—a title originating with a publisher, which 
comprises a series of works merely in external appearance (Prussian) 

pure clasisfied catalogue—leading sections of all the entries 
consist of call numbers and class numbers, all ordinal numbers whose 
ordinal values are determined by the scheme of classification used, 
entries are arranged by the ordinal values of these numbers (Ranga- 
nathan 9) 

pure-name—name derived from full name of a person by omitting 
honorific and other removable word (s), if any, as a preparation for 
deriving reduced name (Ranganathan 8) 

quarto—(1) format: a book printed on full sized sheets folded 
medially and then transversely, making four Jeaves or eight pages 
(2) size; according to the American Library Association scale, a book 
which measures from 25 cm. to 30 cm. in height (ALA 3) 

quotes—the inverted commas “‘ ” placed at the beginning and 
end of quotations (Sharp) 

rank——-to separate and arrange in a definite sequence (Ranga- 
nathan 7) 

real title —the name of the work (Prussian) 

recto—the right hand page of an open book (Cutter) 
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reduced namë—is name derived, in accordance with pre- 


scribed rules, from pure name of a person, as a preparation for deriving 
entry name (Ranganathan 8) 


reference—(1) partial registry of a book (omitting the im- 
print) under author, title, subject or kind; referring to a more full 
entry under some other heading (Cutter) (2) occasionally used to 
denote merely entries without imprints, in which the reference is 


implied (Cutter) (3) a direction from the heading to.another (ALA 
1L,ALA 2) S 

reference card—a catalogue card bearing a cross reference 
(ALA 3) 


register—series of signatures of a printed book (Cutter) 


relative location—an arrangement of books according to 
their relations to each other and regardless of the shelves or rooms 
where they are then placed (Cutter) 


relevance, canom of—requires that the items included in an 
entry should be relevant to its purpose (Ranganathan 9) 


reprint——(1) a reproduction ofan earlier edition of a work, 
without alteration. A new title page may be added or substituted, 
or the original title-page may be used, with or without the addtion or 
substitution of the date of the reprint. (2) a “separate”, i.e. an 
article from a serial publication or a collection, separately issued, 


whether printed from the forms or plates of the original or from type 
actually reset (ALA 2) 


reprint edition—a cheap edition of a standard work or of a 
popular copyrighted work, from plates used in the regular trade 
edition, usually issued through agreement with the original publisher 
(ALA 3) 

reprint series—publisher’s series (ALA 3) 


respondent—the candidate for a degree, who, in an acade- 
mical disputation, defends a tenet or thesis against the objections 
proposed by the praeses; also called the defendant (ALA 1) 


revised edition—a n w edition with the text of the original 
edition changed and corrected, and sometimes with additions that 
supplement it or bring it up to date (ALA 3) 
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running title—(1) name of the book. or the subject of a por- 
tion of the book which is put at the top of each page (Cutter) (2) 
title repeated at the top of each page of the book or of a section 
(ALA 2) 


school edition—(]) book printed from existing type on cheaper 
paper (2) a different edition to which notes.are added (Ranganathan 
4) 

second vertical—the vertical line which is to the right of the 
first vertical of a card (Ranganathan 1) 


second indention—ihe distance from the left edge of a cata- 
logue card at which, according to predetermined rules, the title nor- - 
mally begins; on a standard ruled card, at the second vertical line. 


secondary entry—added entry (ALA 1) 


secondary fulmess—the use of an abbreviated form of an 
author’s name for secondary entries in a catalogue when the unit card 


isnot used. (ALA 3) 
section title—jalf title (2) (ALA 3) 


sectional half title—title without imprint occurring within the 
book (Prussian) 

see—a reference from a heading under which no entries are 
placed, to the one that contains them (Fellows, Sharp) 


see also—a reference from one entry with entries under it, to 
a related one (Fellows, Sharp) 


see also cross reference—see also reference (ALA 3) 


see also reference—a direction in a catalogue from a term or 
name under which entries are listed to another term or name under 
which additional or allied information may be found (ALA 3) 


see also subject entry—entry referring from the name of one 
subject to that of another (Ranganathan 3) (2) consists of the follow- 
ing sections in the order given: (7) heading t.e. the term represented 
by the last digit of a significant link other than the last one occurring in 
the chain of the class number of the specific subject (tt) the directing words 
see also and (iü) heading of the specific subject entry of the book (Ranga- 
nathan 3) 
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see cross reference—sce reference (ALA 3) 


see reference—a direction in a catalogue from a term or name 
under which no entries are listed to a term or name under which 
entries are listed (ALA 3) 


selective cataloguing—the cataloguing of certain types of 
material in a library with shorter or fuller cataloguing than that used 
for the bulk of the library collection (ALA 3) 


seminal book—book with a message (Ranganathan) 
separate—(l)reprint (2) (ALA2) (2) offprint (ALA3) 


serial—-(1) a work is said to be a serial if (i) a volume or a small 
group of volumes of it is published annually or at other definite 
intervals; (7) all the volumes or all the periodical groups of volumes 
give more or less similar information mainly relating to the period of 
publication, or to the period which forms their subject in the case of 
archival publications; (222) the successive volumes or periodical 
groups of volumes are usually distinguished by the year of the period 
in which they are published, or the year or period which forms their 
subject in the case of archival publications; (iv) all the volumes have 
the same title with an additional descriptive word indicating the 
period to which the volume relates and (v) the intention had been to- 
continue the publication of the volumes for ever (Ranganathan 1) 


(2) a publication issued in successive parts, usually at regular 
intervals, and, as arule, intended to be continued indefinitely (ALA I, 
ALA 2 Cutter) Serials include periodicals, newspapers, annuals, and 
memo, proceedings, and transactions of societies (ALA 1 ALA2) 
may include monographic series and publisher’s series (ALA 1) 


series—-(1) two or more books are said to belong to a series if 
(2) they are issued successively by one publisher or by one corporate 
body, in a common form or uniform style and having some similarity 
of subject or purpose; (2) each book has a distinct and independent 
title of its own; (2) all the volumes do not have a common index; 
(wv) the name of the series appears in all or at least one of the 
books in the series (ALAI, Ranganathan 1) Note :—instead of (i) 
above ALA I says “with a collective title which appears at the head of 
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the title page” (2) a separately numbered sequence of volume, within 
a series or serial (ALA 1) 


serial catalogue—a public or an official catalogue of serials 
in a library, with a-record of the library’s holdings (ALA3) 


serial mumber—(1) the number denoting the place of a pub- 
lication in a series (2) one of the consecutive numbers sometimes 
assigned to entries in a bibliography or a printed catalogue (ALA 3) 


serial record—a record of the serial holding of a library (ALA 
3) 


series entry—(1) has in its leading section the name of the series 
to which a work belongs (Ranganathan 1) (2) a brief entry of the 
several works in the library which belong to a series under the name 
of that series as heading (ALA 1, ALA 2) (3) an entry using as heading 
the first word of the name of a series, or its collector and title followed 
by a list of the books in the library belonging to the series (Cutter) 


series mote—consists of the name of the series, the name of the 
editor (s) of the series, if any, and the serial number (Ranganathan 1) 
(2) name of the series to which a book belongs, either editor and 
title or title alone (Cutter) (3) a note stating the name of a series to 
which a book belongs (ALA 2) 


series titlhe—the name of the series to which a book belongs, 
indicated on the cover, title page, or somewhere else in the book 
(ALA 3) 


set—a series associated by common authorship or publication, 
specifically, a collection of books forming a unit, as the works of one 
author issued in uniform style, a file of periodicals, related works on 
a particular subject, or unrelated books printed uniformly and 
intended to be sold as a group (ALA 3) 


sheaf catalogue—a catalogue formed by sheets, slips or cards 
fastened in a binder that permits the insertion of new material (ALA 
3, Sharp) 


shelf list—brief inventory of the books in a library, the entries 
arranged in the order of books on the shelves (Cutter) 
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t 
shelf mark—(1) in fixed location indicating the location of a 
special shelf (2) a synonym for call or location mark (Cutter) 


short form cataloguing—the use of shortened forms in cer- 
tain types of entries, as, for, example, the omission or condensation 
of certain items of information in a title entry (ALA 3) 


; short title—one of the following:in the order of preference, 
provided it gives a correct and sufficient description of the work: 
half title, running title, binder’s title, suitable abbreviation of the title 
given in the main entry (Ranganathan 1) 


side heading —a heading at the side of printed matter on a 


-page, often set in on the same line with the beginning of a paragraph 
(ALA 3) 


side title—a title impressed on the front cover of a bound book 


(ALA 3) 
sidehead heading—side heading (ALA 3) 


signature—({1) a distinguishing mark, letter or number placed 
„usually at the bottom of the first page of each form or sheet of a book 
_to indicate its order to the folder and the binder (Cutter) (2) section 
or folded printed sheet, forming part of a book (Sharp) (3) the printed 
sheet or sheets so marked, whether unfolded, or folded and quired 
(ALA 3) 


signature title—an abbreviated form of the title of a book, 
given on the same line as the signature, but toward the inner margin 
of the first leaf of a gathering (ALA 3) 


significant link—link which is neither false nor unsought 
. (Ranganathan 1) 


simple book-—not a composite book (Ranganathan 1) 


single volumed book—book in a single volume (Ranganathan 


1) 


size—in relation to cataloguing, the vertical measurement of 
a book in inches or centimetres. The width is given for rare 
books and for those of unusual shape (ALA 3, Sharp) 
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size letters—a series of abbreviations, chiefly single letters 
to indicate the sizes of books (Cutter) 


size mark—one or more characters to designate the size of a 
book; the most common are the fold symbol and the sive letter (Cutter) 


size notation—size mark (ALA 3) 


sobriquet—a fanciful or humourous appellation given by others; 


nickname (ALA 1, ALA2) j 


society—an organization of persons associated together for 
the promotion of common purposes or objects, such as research, busi- 
ness, recreation, etc. (ALA 1) 


special cross reference entry—(1) consists of the call number 
of the constitutent work cross referred, its heading, its title, the descri- 
ptive words like “bound as pt 2 with” or “printed as pt 2 with”, the 
call number in the leading section of the main entry and the heading of the 
main entry and the short title of the first constituent work (2) in case of 
an artificial composite book an entry given from the call number of each 
of the second and succeeding constituent works (Ranganathan 1) 


special edition—(1) an edition of a standard work or the works 
of a standard author, reissued in a new form, sometimes with intro- 
duction, notes, appendix and illustrations and generally having a 
distinctive name (2) an edition that differs from a regular edition 
by some distinctive feature, as better paper or binding, or the addi- 
tion of illustrations (ALA 3) 


special title page—a title page, usually with imprint, special 
to a single part of a larger work, or to a complete work issued or 
reissued as part of a collection, a series, or a serial publication (ALA 3) 
specific cross reference—(l) a reference to a specific book 


(Sharp ) (2) specific reference (ALA 3) 


specific entry—(l1) registering a book under a heading which 
expresses its special subject as distinguished from entering it in a class 
which includes that subject (Cutter) (2) in a classified catalogue each of 
main entry, cross reference entry, book index entry (Ranganathan 5) (3) ina 
dictionary catalogue each of main entry, specific subject entry, and book index 
eniry (Ranganathan 5) 
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' specific reference—(1) direct reference to a distinctly speci- 
fied subject (Fellows) (2) a reference in a catalogue to a particular 
subject heading or headings, as distinguished from a general reference 
(ALA 3) j 


specific subject entry—(1) consists of the following sections 
in the order given: heading derived from the class number of the speci- 
fic subject by chain procedure, the intermediate item consisting of the 
heading of the book, the short title of the book, and chapters or parts or 
. pages of reference if necessary, and index number (2) modifications 
to (1) above in the case of entries of each of the second and the con- 
stituent works in a composite book :—(i) the intermediate item is 
to be as for the constituent work concerned (2) a third section of des- 
criptive words like “bound as pt 2 with” or “printed as pt 2 with” 
is to be added (22) a fourth section consisting of the heading and the 
short title of the first constituent work is to be added and (iv) the index 
number is to consist of the call number of the first constituent work 
(Ranganathan 3) (3) entry of a book under the name of its specific 
subject if it is unifocal or under each one of its specific subjects if it is 
multifocal (Ranganathan 3) 


standard title—uniform title (ALA 3) 


specification—-(1) in case of a book, its heading, short title and if 
possible and necessary the parts, chapters or pages (2) in case of 
periodical publication, its name and the number or year or both 
(Ranganathan 1) 


subheading—(1) when a /Acading is to be in two or more parts, 
the first part is to be called the main heading and the later parts sub- 
headings (Ranganathan 1) (2) a secondary heading, used in the sub- 
division of a subject (Sharp) 


subject——the theme or themes of the book, whether stated in 
the title or not (Cutter) 


subject analytical—(1) an entry in a catalogue under subject 
of a part of a work or of some article contained in a collection 
including a reference to the publication which contains the article or 
work entered (ALA 3) (2) cross reference entry (Ranganathan 1) 
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subject authority card—dauthority card (ALA 3) 


subject card——a catalogue card bearing a subject entry 
(ALA 3) l 


subject catalogue—a catalogue of subjects whether arranged 
in classes or alphabeted by names of subjects (Cutter) 


subject cross reference—subject reference (ALA 3) 


subject entry—registry under the name selected by the 
-cataloguer to indicate the subject (Cutter) 


subject fulmess—secondary fulness (ALA 3) . 


subject heading—ithe name of a subject used as a heading 
under which books relating to that subject are entered (Cutter) 


subject index entry—cach of specific subject entry and see also 
Subject entry (Ranganathan 3) 


subject referemce—a reference from. one subject to another 
(Cutter) 


subject reference entry—entry directing the reader to the 
specific subject entry (Ranganathan) ) 


subject series—a number of books, ordinarily not reprints, 
dealing with different phases of a single subject or with a special field 
of literature, usually by different individual authors, -uniform 
in textual and physical characteristics and published by a single pub- 
lisher (ALA 3) 


subject word entry—entry made under a word of the title 
‘which indicates the subject of the book (Cutter) 


subject word referemce—same as subject word entry omitting 
the imprint and referring (Cutter) 


subsidiaries—details concerning appendixes, indexes, plates 
and other suppléments (Prussian) ` 


substantive word—non-honorific word-in a name (Rangana- 
than 8) 
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subtitle—(1) explanatory part of the title following the main 
title (ALA 1) (2) a secondary or subordinate title, usually explana- 
tory (ALA 2) 


supposed author—an author to whom is attributed, by some Í 
authoritative source, the authorship of a book published anony- 
mously or of doubtful authorship (ALA 3) 


syndetic catalogue—a dictionary catalogue which binds its 
entries together by means of cross references so as to form a whole, the 
references being from most comprehensive subject to those of the next 
lower degree of comprehensiveness and from each of these to their 
subordinate subjects and vice versa (Cutter) 


. systematic catalogue—(1)a classified catalogue, in which the 
classes and subjects are arranged in logical order (Sharp) (2) classed 
catalogue (ALA 3) 


thematic catalogue—a list of a composer’s works, with the 
themes given for each composition or for each section of large com- 
position usually arranged in chronological order by categories 


(ALAL) 
thesis—dissertation academic (ALA 1) 


third indention—the distance from the left edge of a catalogue 
card at which according to predetermined rules, certain parts of the 
description begin or continue; generally as far to the right of the second 
indention as the second indention is to the right of the first indention 
(ALA 3) 


three dots—éllision marks (ALA 3) 


‘title—(1) the name of a book or a periodical publication 
usually given on the title page (ALA 1, Cutter, Ranganathan) (2) 
heading, title proper and imprint (Cutter) (3) name of any written 
production including the name of the author, editor, translation, the 
edition, etc. but excluding the imprint (ALA 1) ALA2) (4) in a narrow 
sense, the title does not include the name of the author, editor, etc. 


(ALA 2) 


title line—having entries that occupy only a single line of type 
(ALA 3) 
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title analytic—an entry in a catalogue under title for a part 
of a work or of some article contained in a collection including a 
reference to the publication which contains the article or work 
‘entered (ALA 3) 


title analytical card—title analytic (ALA 3) 


title edition—one distinguished from another edition of the 


same book only by a change in the title page usually a change of date 
(Cutter) 


title entry—(1) the record of a work in the catalogue under the 
title generally beginning with the first word not an article (ALA 1, 
ALA 2) (2) the title chosen for this entry (ALA 1) (3) ny of a 
book under some word of the title (Cutter) 


~ title indention—second indention (ALA 3) 
title letter—tile mark (ALA 3) 


title mark—that part of the book mark which is used to dis- 
tinguish different books by the same author (Cutter) 


title page—(1) the page at or near the beginning of a book, 
(or a periodical publication) which bears the title and usually also 
the name of the author, compiler or editor, the name of the publisher 
and the place and date of publication (ALA 1,NED) (2) In rare 
cases all the above categories of information may be found to be 
distributed over two or more pages ; then these pages are to be collec- 
tively taken as title page (Ranganathan 1) (3) the leaf bearing the title 
page is commonly called the title page although properly called also 
the title leaf (ALA 1) (4) the page at the beginning of a book on which 
is printed the title and imprint (ALA 2) 


title page mame—is name of author as it occurs on the title 
page of reading material (Ranganathan 8) 


title page date—zmprint date (ALA 3) 


title portion—(1) consists of one, two or three of the title, in- 
formation regarding collaborators other than joint authors and the 
edition (2) in the case of periodical publication, consists of its title, the 
word “ V ?. or its equivalent if the title page is not in English, the 
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numbers of the volumes available in the library and the years of 
volumes available in the library (3) in a unionc atalogue, consists of 
transcription of the title and the name of the corporate author or spon- 
soring body, if any (Ranganathan 1) 


title reference—a reference in a catalogue from a title, as 
from a title of a classic to author entries for the work (ALA 3) 


tracing—the record on the main entry card of all the additional 
headings under which the work is represented in the catalogue. Also, 
the record on a main entry card or an authority card of all the related 
references made (ALA 1) 


trade edition—the edition of a book regularly printed and 
supplied by the publisher to booksellers, as distinguished from a 
textbook edition or a limited edition of the same book (ALA 3) 


translator—one who renders from some language into another, 
or from an older form of a language into a modern form, more or less 
following the original (ALA 1) 


translator entry—has the name of the translator of the work 
in the leading section (Ranganathan 9) 


transliteration—-representation of the characters of one 


alphabet by those of another (ALA 1, ALA 2) 


travelling card—a duplicate main entry catalogue card re- 
cording holdings for a serial, filed in an official serial catalogue or some 
other official file until additions to the record are made, when it re- 
places the corresponding card in a public catalogue until the next 
addition (ALA .3) 


under—an entry is said to be under a word when that word 
is used as its heading (Cutter) 


uniform title—the distinctive, title by which a work which 
has appeared under varying titles and in various versions is most 
generally known (ALA 1) 


union catalogue—(1) a catalogue of a smaller or larger library 
system (Sharp) (2) an author or a subject catalogue of all the books, 
or a selection of books, in group of libraries, covering books in all 
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fields, or limited by subject or type of material; (3) a central catalogue 
(ALA 3) 


unit card—a basic catalogue card, in the form of a main entry, 
which when duplicated may be used as a unit for all other entries 


for that work in the catalogue by the addition of the appropriate 
heading (ALA 1) 


unsought link—link which ends with a part of a focus in a 
facet or a part of a phase ; and represents a specific subject on which 
reading material is not likely to be produced or sought or which is 
not likely to be looked up by a reader seeking materials on the 
specific subject forming the last link of the original class number 
(Ranganathan: 1) 


upper liak entry—entry having in its leading section the name 
of the class forming the upper link of a particular chain of classes, 
the referred to heading being a lower link (Ranganathan) 


usage mame—is name used in referring by word of mouth 
for public purposes (Ranganathan 8) 


N 
variant form of word entry—directs from each of all possible 
variant forms in which a personal name or name of a subject is known 
or occurs or is likely to occur to the one actually used in the related 
book index entry (Ranganathan 1) 


verso—left hand page of an open book (Cutter) 

volume— (l) in the bibliographical sense, a book distinguished 
from other books or from other major divisions of the same work by 
having its own title page, half title, cover title or portfolio title, and 
usually independent pagination, foliation or register (ALA 1, ALA 2, 
Cutter) Note: it may include various title pages or paginations (ALA 
1) (2) a written or printed work or portion of a work occupying several 
sheets or leaves of paper or other substance fastened together so as to 
be opened at any particular place, the whole being protected by 
binding or covers of some kind (Ranganathan 1) (3) whatever is 
contained in one binding (ALA 2) 


volume number—/(l) a number assigned to a volume of a 
‘serial, a set, or a series (2) a number added to a book number to 
distinguish one volume from another volume of the same work (ALA 3) 
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volume numbering—the series and volume numbering 


An 


(Prussian) 

volume periodicity mote—of a periodical publication men- 
tions the number of volumes normally published in a year or the 
number of years in which a volume is completed and if required the 
number of separately bound parts constituting each volume (Ranga- 
nathan 1) 


voluminous authors—authors under whose names many 
titles are entered, either for different works or for different editions with 
different titles (Fellows) 


word-by-word alphabetizing—-arranging alphabetically, 
with words rather than letters as units (ALA 3) 


word group—is a set of consecutive words in pure name of a 
person, deemed inseparahle and unpermutable (Ranganathan 8) 


work-—literary or musical composition (NED) 
workmark—aiiile mark (ALA 3) 


vi 


w 
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Marion Horton 


[The genesis, finance, habitation and the sections of the International 
Youth Library in Murich are described. Its service to children, industries, 
publishers and authors also are described. Its value as a pilot project and 
the International Board on Children’s Books are also referred to. ‘The author 
is American Library Consultant.] 
1 Genesis 
The International Youth Library was established in Munich 
to develop international understanding through children’s and youth 
books. It developed from an exhibit, organized in 1946 by Mr. Jella 
Lepman, who realized that the children of war-scarred Germany 
needed food for their minds as well as food for their bodies. With 
gifts from generous publishers, libraries, Brownie troops, and individual 
donors, it opened September 14, 1949, and in the five years of 
its existence it has grown to a representative collection of 25,000 
volumes from 39 countries. It is international because in Mrs. 
Lepman’s words: 


“Every child has a feeling for his fellows in other lands; it is 
not necessary to build a common world for children for it exists 
already’. She quotes Goethe: ‘““There comes a point where hate 
between nations completely disappears and where one. stands as it 
were above and outside nationality, where the sorrows and joys of 
one’s ‘neighbours are felt as though they were one’s own.” 


| Il FINANCE 

A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation has been supplemented 
by funds from the Federal Republic at Bonn, the Bavarian State 
Government, the city of Munich and other German sources. In 1953 
the Library was affiliated with UNESCO. 


]2 HABITATION 
Under Mrs. Lepman’s direction a heap of rubble, all that 
remained of a once beautiful house in a garden, was transformed into 
a library and a center for activities connected with books-exhibits, 
book clubs, French, English and Italian classes, writing and producing 
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children’s plays and marionette shows, looking at motion pictures, 
painting pictures, and listening to music. 


121 LITTLE CHILDREN 

On the gound floor are reading rooms always gay with bright 
curtains and fresh flowers. In one room are picture books for little 
children from many countries. A fascinating ‘collection of alphabet 
books is displayed in one corner. Here the French ABC de Babar 
stands near All around the town and the City and country ABC, the 
Italian ABC degli ammali and the Portuguese Alphabeto para os 
pequeninos, with other titles from many other countries. 

No matter what the child’s native country is, he discovers 
from the pictures that “e” stands for elephant, and “z” for zebra for 
children in many parts of the world. An older reader observes with 
interest the way in which the distinctive characteristics of each country 
are revealed by the format of books, in type, color and style of 
illustrations. 


_ 122 OLDER CHILDREN 
In other rooms on the ground floor are collections for readers of 
7 to 12 or 13 years; for boys and girls still older in the catalog 
room. An unusual section shows many editions of Grimm, 
Andersen, Pinocchio, Heidi, Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island and Tom 
Sawyer in different languages. 


2 Exhibition Reom 

On the floor above are offices, the collection of library periodi- 
cals and the exhibit room. Here are displayed annually the book 
of the year. ; In November and December 1953, 2,500 books for 
children and young people from 26-countries were shown. From 
these, 605 were selected for a travelling exhibit which was sent to 
Vienna, Zürich, Istanbul and Bonn. Wherever the books are shown 
authors, illustrators, publishers, booksellers and librarians examine 
them and get ideas for new publications. Other exhibits, such as 
photographs of children in the Far East, school newspapers, or 
children’s paintings from Israel are set up from time to time. 


Art Room 
Above on the top floor of the house is a large room for many 
different activities. ‘Three days each week easels are put in place 
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and groups of children ranging in age from 5 to 15 paint under the 
direction of a skilful art teacher. In addition to their individual 
paintings the children collaborate on murals, large paintings 
that cover the wall of a room. These may picture a village scene 
in Bavaria, a city street, a fair or a holiday festival. In planning 
and painting such a picture, the children learn to work together. This 
is excellent preparation for life in a democracy. On Saturdays the 
easels and paint boxes disappear; chairs are set up, and motion pic- 
tures are shown. At other times plays written by the children are 
presented, or marionette-shows for which they have made puppets. 


4 Reference Service 


Children flock into the library singly or in groups. Often 
between 200 and 300 children come in a single afternoon to read, 
to review books or take part in the language classes, and to take 
books to read at home. The librarians give individual guidance to 
children if they wish it, but many boys and girls who have been coming 
to the library for several years know how to use the catalog and can 
find books for themselves. 


41 CHILDREN 


Typical. of the books discussed in grdups is this schedule for 
the month of October 1954: 
Group I (10-12 years Rote Vogel Uber gelbem fluss, von 
Radko Doone, by Radko Doone 
(from the America) 
Group II (11-13 years) Hand in hand, by Betty MacDonald 
(English) 
Group III (12-14 years) Maritza, ein Madchen Jahrbuch 
Group IV (12-14 years) Reiter unterm Nordlicht by Bernhard 
Stokke (from the Norwegian) 
Group V (12-14 years) Rätsel der Urwaldhdlle, by Schulz- 
Kampfhenkel 
Group VI (13-15 years) Männer schiffe, ozeane, by Adolf 
Ahrens 
In the English classes the children read such books as “Dick 
and Patty” by K.Weigert; “Das kleine Bilderlexikon” by Susanne 
Ehmcke, with words in French, English and German; “The whole 
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world singing” by Edith Lovell Thomas. 

The look at the American Leis look under the city and other 
picture books and talk about city life. The leader reads or tells 
part ofa story and the children read the rest of it for themselves, 
Older boys and girls discuss more difficult books. i 


42 SERVICE TO PUBLISHERS ; 


A very important aspect of the work of the library is its service 
to publishers. Not only at the time of the annual exhibit but throughs. 
out the year publishers come to the library to see the books of various 
countries or they write for suggestions of titles for translation. .As 
a result of recommendations from the library, one German publisher 
has published translations of ten outstanding books from other coun- 
tries, thus bringing to German children the opportunity of widening 
their horizons. | Writers of magazine articles, or doctoral dissertions 
find the books, bibliographies and source material they need in the 
library. | a 

5 Extension Service 
51 KINDER-UNO 

The Kinder-UNO is a stimulating group. For this miniature 
United Nations, boys and girls choose the country they wish to repres- 
sent; they may be delegates from any country they prefer and each 
delegation selects its own speakers. Much serious work in the library. 
gives the delegates the necessary background for speaking on current 
questions at the General Assembly, where they sit in a semi-circle on 
benches with painted signs indicating their countries. They range’ 
in age from 12 to 16, although younger children are sometimes 
mature enough to take part. Recently their discussion was given 
successfully over the radio. n 

52 INDUSTRIAL HoUsES 

Another important project is the library’s work with the large 
German industrial firms. These firms have libraries for their appren- 
tice and other employees. For a meeting of the German librarians 
in such plants, the Library prepared an exhibit of a model youth 
library with a bibliography of selected inter-national books. The 
IYL is constantly giving advice and assistance in establishing 
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-such libraries so that factory workers can take home suitable books 
for- their children. 
53 MODEL CENTRE 

German library schools give thorough preparation for library 
work with adults and now are realizing the need for training children’s 
librarians. They send students to the IYL for practice periods of three 
months. Librarians from other countries come to Munich to 
work in the IYL as member of the staff. They bring experience 
and knowledge of the books of their own lands and they gain a wider 
understanding, through examination of the IYL collection and from 
working with the cosmopolitan clientele of the library. 


6 Organisation of Books 
61 CLASSIFICATION 


Simple, practical methods of cataloging and classification 
were devised for the library. A band of color at the base of the spine 
of each book indicates its standard -and the room where it is shelved. 
Red indicates a book for little children in the picture book room; green 
marks books for children aged 7 to 12; blue for older boys and girls; 
and yellow, the adult books. The international auto symbols (GB 


for Great Britain, D for Germany, DK for Denmark, SG for Swit- | 


zerland, etc.,) indicate the country of publication. Short numbers 
from the decimal classification show the subject of the book, and 
the first three letters of the author’s name ensure regular alphabetical 
sequence of the books on the shelves. For example all copies of An- 
dersen’s Fairy tales have a green band at the bottom of the spine of 
the Book. 


The Danish Udalgte Eventyr is marked DK 
398 
And 
The American edition is marked USA 


The Belgian Keur van Spookjes is B 


And 
The Portuguese Historia dum Soldadinho de Chumbo is P 


398 


‘ and 
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62 CATALOGUE 


All books are cataloged with the main entry under author. These 
cards are arranged first under country of publication,: then al- 
phabetically by the name of the author. Another catalog includes 
title cards for all books in the library arranged by title in one alphabet, 
without country or language subdivisions. A third systematic catalog 
brings cards for books in all languages together by subject ; ¢.g., for 
books about birds, rocks, trees, fairy tales, airplanes, trains, or ships. 
These cards are arranged according to the Decimal classification 


numbers, 


7 Self-Portrait 


One of the most dramatic inspirations conceived by Mrs. 
Lepman was the exhibit of children’s self-portraits. Children from 
all over the world, literally from China to Peru, painted pictures of 
themselves. These, each with a photograph of the young artist, his 
age, home address, and other details based on a questionnaire made 
with the advice of the University, were sent to Munich and judged by 
a jury of distinguished psychologists, educators and artists. From the 
4,000 portraits submitted, 300 from 30 countries were selected for the 
exhibit. In a charming little book Ich Selbst, Myself, Mo: Même the 
exhibit is described and its basic psychological principles explianed, 
with forewords by Jella Lepman, Emil Preetorius and Erich Kas- 
tner, On the cover is the self-portrait of Daniel Otake, a nine year 
old Peruvian boy and included are colored reproductions of the por- 
traits of other children from New Zealand, China, Finland, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, Italy, India, Sweden, Mexico, Austria, Canada, Eng- 
land, Germany, France and the United States. Thc exhibit has 
been shown in Paris, in various cities in the Unitcd States and India, 
always drawing attention from psychologists and teachers of art. 


8 International Board 


An extension of the work of the IYL is the International Board 
on Books for Young People (Internationale Kuratorium fiir das Ju- 
gendbuch). At a meeting held in Zürich in 1952 problems connect- 
ed with the publication of books for children and young people were 
discussed by representatives from the western European countries, 
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and experts from the International Bureau of Education in Geneva 
and from UNESCO. The main tasks of the Bureau are 
1. To group and maintain on the international level all 
bodies interested in children’s books. 
2. To help in the publication and diffusion of good literature 
for youth. 
3. To create institutes for scientific investigations of god 
literature for youth. pi 
4. To bring to bear all available influence in all cultural 
fields where a stimulating—or retarding—action can be 
exercised on children’s books, especially children’s 
peridoicals, radios, cinema and television. 
5. To collaborate closely with the IYL and to found new 
International Youth Libraries as centers of action for 
the International Board. 


Since the idea of international collaboration is nowhere more 
firmly rooted than in Switzerland, Zürich was chosen as the perma- 
nent center for the Board. 


9 Pilot Institution 

Words give only a partial view of the dynamic activities carried. 
on by the International Youth Library. Its influence is shown in 
the appreciative response of the boys and girls who explore the world 
of books and of ideas within its walls. Still wider is the library’s in- 
fluerice on book production through its relations with publishers in 
many countries. As the first International Youth Library in the world, 
it serves as a pilot institution, offering an inspiration to other countries. 
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Pierre Bourgeois 


[Traces the four stages of development of Swiss libraries. Describes “` 
the scope and functions of the National Library, scientific libraries, libraries of 
general culture, special libraries and popular libraries; and the work of the 

l Swiss Association of Librarians.] 


Background 


The libraries of a country reflect faithfully the peculiarities of 
its history and its cultural and political life. That is why the Swiss 
libraries offer certain features which distinguish them clearly from 
those of our neighbouring countries, though we are bound to them 
by so many spiritual ties. The linguistic and religious diversity, 
and vigorous federalism inspired thereby, impress on every library an 
individual character seen both in the collection of books and in the 
service to readers. In spite of these differences, our libraries work 
in close collaboration; for in'our small country frequent contacts with 
one another are both indispensable and easy. 


1 Stages of Development 


There is no record of any library having at all existed on our 
soil in the Roman period, especially at Avenches. The history of 
Swiss libraries begins with the eighth century. It can be divided into 
four broad periods: Middle Ages, Reformation and Counter Re- 
formation, Epoch of “advancing light”, and Modern Epoch. 


ll MIDDLE AGES 


11l Monaste Libraries 

The Middle Ages bequeathed us primarily the convent libraries. 
First comes the one at St. Gall whose existence has been recognised 
from the eighth century and which had a plan dated 830. Then 
follow those of Dissentis (burnt in 1799) and Pfafers, also of the eighth 
century. Later on, the libraries of Einsiedeln (X cent), Muri, Schaff- 
house (XI cent,) Engelberg, Hauterive (XII cent), Fribourg 
(cordeliers), Wottingen (XIII cent), Konigsfelden (XIV cent), 
and many others were created. We must conjecture though there 
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is no proof, that the convents of the Roman and Italian Switzerland, 
such as St. Maurice, Romainmotiers, St. Ursanne etc., and also 
collected a number of books for their. use. Most of these libraries 
have been destoryed or dispersed, or secularised and incorporated 
in canton libraries. The most important ones that are still extant 
are these of St. Gall, Einsiedeln and Engelberg. 


112 SECULAR LIBRARY 

The only non-monastic library dating from the far-off epoch. 
is that of the University of Basle founded in 1460, although, in other 
countries of Europe, Renaissance had created a number of libraries 
of a richer kind. But they were all the work of princes; the Church 
had no authority over them. We also know of the existence of a 
number of private libraries like that of Canon Felix Hemmeri of 
Zurich (XV cent) with a collection of more than 250 volumes which, 
at that period, was considered very big. 


12 REFORMATION AND COUNTER-REFORMATION 

In the XV and XVII centuries, the progress in printing, the 
activities of the humanists, the religious struggles of the Reformation 
and the counter-Reformation helped in the formation of new lib- 
raries quite different in composition and aim from those of the pre- 
ceding epoch. ‘There were, on one side (not to mention the big pri- 
vate collections of Amerbach, Vadian, etc), the first urban libraries 
of a lay and scientific character founded by bourgeois and private 
bodies; on the other side, the libraries of ecclesiastical bodies, either 
Protestant or Catholic, in which the theological element dominated. 


121 Secular Origin 
Among the first, we find the libraries of the cities of Berne (after 
1528), St. Gall (bequeathed by Vadian 1551), the library of the Geneva 
College (1559), then the library of the City of. Zurich, created in 
1629 by a private association, and those of Schaffhouse (1636) Win- 
terthour (1660), Zofingue (1693), etc., 


122 Ecclesiastical Origin 
To the second category belong, on the Protestant side, the 
libraries of the Reformed Church of Basle (1529), now merged with 
that of the University, the Academy of Lausanne (1537), the library 
of pastors still existing in Neuchatel (1538), and the library of the 
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company of pastors at Geneva (15..). On the Catholic side, there 
were the libraries of the Jesuits of Lucerne: (1577) and of Fribourg 
(1580), now incorporated with the canton libraries of these towns; 
and those of the college (now a cantonal school) at Porrentruy (1592) 
and of the College of Soleure (1646). Along with the Jesuits, the 
Capucins were equally very active. Within a centry and a half, 
they created not less than 25 libraries at Locarno-Orselina (1550), 
Lugano (1565), Lucerne, Soleure and Appenzell (1588), Zoug (1595), 
Fribourg (1609), St. Maurice (1612), Olten (1646) etc. Under the 
Helvetian Republic, the greater part of these libraries were added to 
the public libraries already in existence. 


13 AGE or ENLIGHTENMENT 


In the XVIII century, after a period of stagnation, a manifest 
_rewakening took place towards 1750 under the influence of the 
philosophical and scientific movement. New libraries, mostly public, 
were added to the old ones. They were the eccleciastical libraries 
like that of the pastors at Berne (1750), Academy of Theology at 
Geneva and of the clergy at Schaffhouse (1780); and, the still more 
numerous ones, the non-ecclesiatical libraries of a general or special 
nature. Among the first, we have Glaris (1758), Yverdon (1761), 
Soleure (1764), Bienne (1765), and Neuchatel (1788); among the 
second, we find those of Zurich Natural Science Society (1746), Berene 
Economic Society (after 1760), Botanical Institute of Basle (177), 
etc. It was also the epoch of “cabinets litteraires”, of literary and 
political study groups, and finally of the first libraries of a distinctly 
popular character. . 


14 MODERN Erocs 


The modern epoch starts with the vast government projects of 
the Helvetian Republic initiated by the minister Ph. A. Stapfer. 
He proposed the creation of department libraries and of a national 
library to be formed out of the existing collections. The downfall 
of the unitary regime cut short these projects. But the library interest 
of public bodies had been awakened. During the entire first half 
of the century we find the States creating the first canton libraries 
most of them intended for secondary and higher schools, but open 
also to a wider public: Aarau, Frauenfeld, Coire, Lucerne, Zurich, 
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Friebourg are examples of the earliest ones. For its part, the Federal 
_ Government created in 1849 the Federal Central Library, primarily 
administrative in character, and in 1855 that of the Polytechnicum. 
The creation of the National Library was decided in 1894 only, but in 
a quite different form from what Stapfer had conceived; its scope was 
limited to the collection of the Helvetica, nearly all the publications 
appearing in Switzerland or concerning our country es because 
of authors or of their contents. ¢ 


2 Present Conditions 


21 QUANTITY . l 
At present Switzerland has more than 6,000 libraries. In 
1911, the date of the last general census of libraries, this figure stood 
at 5,786 of which 2,416 were public libraries and 3,370 libraries were 
restricted to the members of certain groups. ‘These libraries possessed, 
in all, some 10 million volumes. Since then, these figures have 
perceptibly increased, notably by the creation of popular libraries 
and libraries mainly intended for the working class, maintained by 
workmen’s centres for post-school study. It is difficult to evaluate 
the total wealth of all our libraries of which the biggest ones possess 
400,000 to 1,500,000 volumes ; the total can be put at 15 to 16 million 
volumes. 
22 TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
If we leave aside the large number of libraries of lesser scope, 
with a relatively limited range of action, we can classify the Swiss 
libraries rouzhtly into four broad categories: (1) scientific libraries, 
. (2) libraries of general culture, of study and reading, (3) professional 
and special libraries, and (4) popular libraries. All these libraries 
are to a large extent open to the public except some of those in the 
third category, namely the libraries of scientific institutions or in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


3 SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIES 
All our university libraries along with the National 
«Library, form the first category. They are public-owned. Persons 
not belonging to universities are admitted as easily as professors and 
students. The latter only enjoy certain extra privileges in the libraries 
of their respective institutions. Industry makes good use of their 
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documentation facilities, especially of the library of the Ecole Poly- 
technique Federale in Zurich. Thus, our scientific libraries play 
a primary role in the cultural, scientific, industrial and economic 
life of the country. They, however, exclude recreational reading and 
are normally intended for those who have done at least their middle 
school. ‘The National Library occupies a special place among them. 
First, it is the only one that puts its collection of books freely at the 
disposal of every person in Switzerland, whereas the university lib- 
raries lend outside their cantons only through the inter-urban lending 
system which is described later. Next, the National Library does 
not seek to duplicate the work of university libraries and to be, like 
them, a library of general sciences. It collects only the Helveticana. 
In this respect, it tries to be as complete as possible, for two reasons. 
The first is that in this manner other libraries can avoid taking pub- 
lications that are not of immediate interest to them, knowing that 
in case of necessity they will always find them at the National Library. 
The Second reason, and the most important one, is that it is upon its 
collections is founded its activity, as a National Bibliographical Cen- 
tre, of publishing the bimonthly national bibliography Le livre suisse 
and the Repertoire du livre suissee published every five years, which are 
indispensable to all libraries as well as to book-sellers. Besides, it 
publishes the Bibliographia scientiae naturalis Helvetica and the Biblio- 
graphie des publications officelles suisse, edits the Bibliographie de l'histoire 
suisse published by the Swiss Historical Society, and collaborates with 
the Swiss Academy of Medicine in the publication of the Bibliogra- 
phia medica Helvetica. It furnishes also the Swiss contribution to several. 
international bibliographies. 


4 Canton and Municipal Libraries 


In the second category, we find the canton and municipal lib- 
raries differing greatly in their extent and their collections. Every 
literate person will find there what he wants and some of them more- 
over provide also for recreational reading. All of them make it a 
point to preserve for future generations, the documents that they 
collect and are naturally more interested in the litrerature of their 
respective regions. 
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5 Professional and Special Libraries | i ‘ 

The group of professional and special libraries consists not only. 

of the collections of institutes and seminaries of our ‘hautes ecoles’, but 
also. the libraries often of great importance of industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, as well as of big establishments. It is one of those 
rare happy effects of the last war in having aroused in these libraries 
a feeling of solidarity which leads them more and more to integrate 


themselves in the group of Swiss libraries and lend to every serious 


seeker the books that often they alone possess. 


6 Popular Libraries 
Regarding popular libraries we shall say simply that, if the public 
reading and in particular the ‘adult education’ has not yet attained 
in Switzerland the same level as in the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 


Countries, it is because we never have like them the possibility of. 
acting from a central authority. But on all sides the efforts are on ` 


the increase—for example, the remarkable development of Pestalozzi 
libraries in Zurich and Neuchatel, the Municipal Libraries of Geneva 
(which lend nearly 500,000 volumes per year) and Lausanne, the 
popular libraries of Berne, Basle, etc., and the rural libraries in several 
cantons. A project of book-mobile is under consideration. Among these 
libraries there is one that deserves special mention. The “Bibliotheque 
suisse pour tous” (the Swiss Library for All) was started on the initiative 
of the Association of Swiss Librarians. Its activities extend over the 


whole country, like that of the other libraries, in a most happy manner. 


It hardly lends to individuals, but sends thousands of cases containing 
recreational and instructive books to privately constituted ad hoc 
groups, to the factories for workmen, to societies and, last but not 
least, to members ofarmed forces. Its work is of very great importance 
in the struggle against bad literature by an intensified diffusion of 
good books; besides, it helps those who have not had the benefit of 
sufficient education to develop their mind in extending their culture 
and their knowledge, even though they do not have proper libraries 
within their reach. Half of its budget is met by the Confederation 
and the other half by voluntary contributions of cantons, communes, 
and private sources. 


7 Swiss Association of Librarians 
The diversity of Swiss libraries had not prevented them from 
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co-ordinating their efforts. In the absence of a common superior 
authority, they, did so on their own initiative, ahd we are certain 
that our readers will easily understand that-in Switzerland one can 
get more, and more easily too, by making an appeal to a freely consen- 
ted discipline than by enactment of legislation. ' It is the Association 
of Swiss Librarians (ABS), founded in 1897, which undertook to 
bring more unity and more coherence in the activities of our 
libraries. With very modest means, it has achieved remarkable 
results. It was this which urged in 1919 the creation of the “Swiss 
Library for All” and also effected the realisation of the Swiss Union 
Catalogue at the National Library, the central organ for inter-urban 
lending which actually binds the 350 most important libraries, 
either by the quantity or nature of collections and which contain 
today more than two million slips. ‘The activity of this service which 
receives 30,000 to 35,000 requests per year which is at the.same 
time a centre of bibliographical information, would deserve a 
special description. The reader of each one of these libraries can. 
obtain without formality and without cost books from all the other; 
the dispatch of books from library to library is freely carried upto 
2kg; it is estimated that nearly 12 million volumes are thus available 
in one lending system. We will not dwell upon the other achievements 
of the ABS in the field of bibliography and professional education. 


8 Swiss Association for Documentation 


` Since some thrity years, the ABS is excellently seconded in 
its work by the Swiss Association for Documentation (ASD) which 
brings together mainly industrial and administrative libraries and 
those with special problems. 


; 9 Conclusion 


Finally, we may state that Switzerland possesses a network of 
libraries very efficient and well adapted to our ethnic, political and 
social structure. If libraries of the type of ‘public library’ of the 
Anglo-Saxons are not found here it is because that conception 
does not correspond either to our traditions or to our needs. In 
the present state the Swiss libraries are fulfilling all the necessary 
conditions for a vigorous development with the indispensable support 
they are having from their authorities. 
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(Continued from p 173) 
* LECTURE os TUTORIAL 


S. R. Ranganathan 


[Lecture method of teaching library science is effective only for stu- 
dents with prior university discipline of the right kind. Tutorial method 
alone is effective for non-university men and for graduates of purely 
examining universities not providing for the intellecual discipline of 
thinking] 

1 Progression from Normative Principles 

The search for the starting point in the teaching of library 
science led us in the preceding article of this series to the Five Laws 
of Library Science as a helpful set of normative principles. Normally 
progression from these principles should be easy in the class room. 
But a handicap has to be reckoned with. It is due to different causes 
in the different regions of the world. 


2 Post-Graduates with University Discipline 
In some regions, the course in library science is conducted by 
university. The students admitted are post-graduates with a prior 
discipline in scientific method and rigorous thinking in the under- 
graduate stage. In such a case, lecture method cum practical work 
proves effective. 


3 Post-Graduates without University Discipline 

In some other regions too, the course in library science is 
conducted by university ; and the students are post-graduates. But 
these have not had adequate discipline in scientific method and 
rigourous thinking. This anamoly is largely evident in India to-day. 
This is due to historical causes. ‘The present universities were largely 
founded as pure examining bodies, during the British period. The 
examination was a purely impersonal written one. Training of rote 
memory was all that was necessary. ‘Teaching itself degenerated to 
dictation of extracts from books or digests. ‘There was little attempt 
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to accustom students to rigorous thinking or to the use of scientific 
method. The back-log of this method of university education has 
not yet left ; in fact, it continues to be dominant even to-day. This 
makes lecture method ineffective even in a post-graduate course. 


31 ImpovERISHMENT IN MEN oF ABILITY 

A further cause militates against the efficacy of lecture method 
in post-graduate courses in library science. Positions in government 
service are protected positions; they carry a higher scale of pay ; 
they carry power -and prestige. Government service, therefore, 
lures away most of the men of ability ; in fact it forms the sink of the 
best of the human resources of the country. Men of poorer ability 
alone are attracted and retained by the teaching profession ; with 
the result, the back-log of the faults mentioned in section 3 gets 
perpetuated. The library profession attracts and retains onlwv 
persons whose general intellectual ability and competence in the 
use of scientific method are too poor even for retention in the teaching 
profession. As a result, a school of library science suffers acutely 
from impoverishment in men of ability. 


32 NON-GRADUATES WITHOUT UNIVERSITY DISOIPLINE 

In some other regions, the majority of the students of library 
science are drawn from those who never entered the university. 
No doubt they join library schools only after the completion, 
or at the last stage, of their adolescence. But they had not been 
prepared to learn a science through reasoning from normative 
principles as the starting point. This belongs to a plane of abstraction, 
in which only the exceptional few can be at home with their unaided 
native ability. In these regions too, the library profession is not 
made attractive enough for men of such exceptional native ability. 


4 Futility of Lecture Method 

These facts should be reckoned in the choice of the method to 
be adopted in teaching library science. The lecture method is 
hardly favourable. To a large extent, it ignores the individual. 
Its speed and standard cannot be adjusted to individual needs. Its 
pitch of abstraction is too high for the class of students described in 
sections 3 to 32. A few occasional lectures to rouse curiosity will be 
appropriate. ‘Shey may also be of use in stepping up students to a 
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higher level of intelléctual alertness. But beyond that, lectures 
‘prove futile.p i 


5 Efficacy of Tutorial Method 

The method of discussion is more suitable than that of lectures. 
Discussion in small groups is even, more efficacious. This is tutorial 
method. Tutorial guidance can not be profitably taken by students 
for more than two or three hours in a day. During the rest of the 
formal hours of the school, the students should be turned to practical 
and/or observation work in a well-organised library doing its work 
along rational lines. This is a much-needed concrete corrective to 
the inevitable abstraction in tutorial discussion. 


51 FIELD or APPLICATION 

Tutorial method demands considerable resourcefulness on the 
part of the teacher. It requires considerable ability and thoroughness 
of grasp on his part. On the part of the student also, it requires 
single-minded devotion and hard and continuous work. All this 
means great cost. This cost should not be incurred light-heartedly 
or in a mood of blind enthusiasm. It should be incurred only in 
the strict measure of demand. All the members in the library 
profession will not have occasion to exercise the ability acquired at 
this high cost. Here we must turn our thought to the levels of the 
profession enumerated in section 8 of the first article of this series 
published in volume 3 of the Annals part of the Abgila (1953). That 
section mentioned three levels :—leaders of the profession, technicians, 
and semi-professionals. Leaders and techicians alone need be given 
this costly course of training ; the much cheaper and shorter course 
of training mentioned in that section will be sufficient for semi- 
professionals. According to section 831 of my Library legislation 
(1953), the proportion of leaders, technicians and semi-professionals 
in a national library system will be roughly as 3:12:185. Thus 
the costly tutorial method will have to be employed only in the 
training of 74% of the trained personnel needed for the library 
system of a country. 


5 Stages in Tutorial Work 
Tutorial method of teaching library science has been practised 
by me for nearly 25 years ; it was carried over from the teaching of 
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mathematics and physics during the preceding 7 years. Three distinct 
stages can be recognised in tutorial work :— 


1 Preliminary work with the whole class ; 


2 Intermediate team work and individual work by the 
. students ; and i 


= 3 Final work with small groups. 


6 Work with the Whole Class. 

In the first stage, the teacher elicits from the whole class an 
analysis of the theme of pursuit. The headings arrived at are put on 
the black-board. A vigourous discussion follows with the teacher 
as the chairman. The usual rules of debate are followed. 
The teacher trains the students in separating the steps in argument 
into semantic and logical steps. The terms used should be from the 
accepted terminology. The necessary books are used. Whenever 


called upon, a student making a proposition should cite the authority. 


61 MULTI-PURPOSE 
Work at the first stage is multi-purpose :— 


|} to arrive at sound conclusions on the theme discussed ; 
2 to train the students in clear and alert thinking ; 


3 to bring the use of technical terminology to the level of 
reflex action. 

4 to familiarise the students with the detailed contents of 
the basic books in library science ; and 

5 to train the students in thinking in concert. 


7 Team Work and Individual Work \ 

One of the subjects arising at the first stage is set as the subject 
for the week’s essay. The volumes of the periodicals on library 
science are divided more or less equally among the students ; these 
are cyclically rotated among them. Each student makes a search in 
the volumes falling to his share for the articles bearing on the 
subject of the weck’s essay. The leader for the week consolidates 
the findings of the class and puts up the bibliography on the 
notice board within two days. Each student peruses or studies the 
articles and the relevant pages in books. In the week-end, he writes 
out his essay. He writes it at one sitting. He records the time of 
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beginning and finishing the essay. Half an hour is the normal time 
to be taken. A bibliography ‘of the documents actually consulted is 


added at the end of the essay by each student. 
71 MULTI-PURPOSE 


Work at the intermediate stage is multi-purpose :— 

l to train the students, in team work, rather than competi- 
tive work alone; i 

2 to make each student familiar with periodical literature 
'by purposeful use ; , . 

3 to train each student in thinking systematically ; 

4 to train each student in organising his thought for effective 
‘communication ; and 

5 to train each silent to express himself with, economy 
and precision. 


t 


8 Work with Small Groups 

Each week a group of three students meets its tutor with the 
essays of the week-end. These are read out. The tutor and the 
students ‘criticise each essay and make suggestion for improvement. 


A 


81 MULTI-PURPOSE 
Work at the final stage is multi-purpose :— 
1 to train each student in evaluation work ; 
2 to develop in each student sensitiveness to faults in 
expression and fallacies in thinking ; 
3 to train each in correcting faults in expression ; 
4 to train each in correcting fallacies in thinking ; and 
5 tọ develop in each capacity to put ideas across. 


9 Over-All Aim | 
The main aim of the tutorial method of teaching is to make 
each student become well-informed about the current library 
practices and the trends in the development of Library Science. 
But: the facts learned and the propositions absorbed will soon get 
outmoded. Each student will have to make his own decision and 
improvise his own practices in actual life. The secondary purposes 


achieved at the different stages of tutorial work will help him in this ` 


essential matter. 
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